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Chairman Opening Statement 


Mr. Dent [presiding]. I would like to bring to order this hearing 
of the Subcommittee on Military Construction and Veterans Af- 
fairs. Good morning. I certainly want to welcome everyone to to- 
day’s hearing on the military quality of life for our service mem- 
bers. 

Today’s hearing is on quality of life for our enlisted soldiers, sail- 
ors, Marines, airmen, and their families. The four witnesses at the 
table are the senior enlisted members of their respective branches. 

Members should know that we have roughly 120 years in com- 
bined military experience before us today, although I should also 
note that two of our testifiers have 5V2 weeks collectively in their 
new positions, despite all this experience. So this hearing is a great 
opportunity to identify where we can do more to help those who 
protect us and defend this nation. 

At this time, I would like to recognize our very fine and distin- 
guished ranking member, Mr. Bishop of Georgia, for his opening 
comments. 


Ranking Member Bishop Opening Statement 


Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you for yielding. Congratulations on your selection as Chairman for 
the 114th Congress. I look forward to working with you. 

I would also like to welcome Sergeant Major Dailey, Sergeant 
Major Green, and congratulate you both on your new roles. I am 
sure that you will do a great job, and I look forward to working 
with both of you. 
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And of course, I would like to welcome back Master Chief Petty 
Officer of the Navy Mike Stevens, and Chief Master Sergeant Jim 
Cody, of the Air Force. 

I will keep my remarks very short so we can go directly to the 
testimony. 

I always look forward to the hearing because you give us the best 
picture of what those on the front lines are dealing with. We talk 
a lot about facilities, equipment, force structure, and strategy, but 
it is the men and women like the ones sitting before us today that 
really make our military what it is today. 

I believe that our service members and the support of the family 
members make our military great, and it is our responsibility to 
make sure that they are taken care of. 

So I look forward to your testimony, and we will get right to it. 

And thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to yield. 

Let me just say one other thing: Congresswoman Barbara Lee is 
not here. She is a member of the subcommittee. 

She regrets very much that she could not be here, but unfortu- 
nately, her mother passed away last week and she is in mourning 
and in preparation for the memorial service. And so I just wanted 
to let the committee know that our thoughts are with her, and of 
course, I hope that we will keep her and her family in our thoughts 
and our prayers as she goes through this difficult time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you, Mr. Ranking Member. And it is important 
for all of us to take time to reflect on behalf of the family of Bar- 
bara Lee. 

At this time I would like to introduce our witnesses today, start- 
ing with the Sergeant Major of the Army, Daniel Dailey, the pride 
of Palmerton, Pennsylvania, the charismatic kid from Carbon 
County, which is just over the mountain from me. I used to know 
it very well. 

But Sergeant Major Dailey is a first-time witness. Sergeant 
Major Dailey was sworn in as the 15th Sergeant Major of the Army 
on January 30, 2015, so just under a month, I guess, of experience 
in this job. 

Twenty-six years of service, enlisted in the Army in 1989, at- 
tended basic training and advanced to individual training at Fort 
Banning, Georgia, home of Mr. Bishop. Sergeant Major Dailey’s 
awards include the Legion of Merit and Bronze Star Medal with 
Valor. 

I will also introduce at this time master chief petty officer of the 
Navy, Michael D. Stevens. And of course, he is a returning witness, 
appointed on September 28, 2012, becoming the 13th master chief 
petty officer. 

Thirty-two years of service, entered the Navy straight from high 
school in 1983. Master Chief served as wing command master chief 
for the largest helicopter wing in the U.S. Navy. Most recently 
served as 16th Fleet master chief for U.S. Fleet Forces Command. 

Of course, we also have today sergeant major of the Marine 
Corps, Ronald Green. Sergeant Major Green is a first-time witness 
and has about 5-6 days now, I guess, of experience in this job, and 
he assumed his current post as the 18th sergeant major of the Ma- 
rine Corps just on February 20th. 
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Thirty-one years of service, he served as a drill sergeant and 
master drill sergeant in Parris Island, and I wouldn’t want to be 
on the receiving end of one of his lectures, by the way. He has 
served at two three-star commands, a rare distinction for the rank. 
He served Marine Corps Forces Europe and Africa in Stuttgart, 
Germany in 2010. 

Finally, I would like to introduce Chief Master Sergeant of the 
Air Force, James Cody. Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force 
Cody is a returning witness, and I should note his wife Athena is 
here as well, in attendance, and is too a retired Air Force chief 
with over 25 years of service. It is always nice when your spouse 
can train you. 

Appointed in January 2013 as the 17th Chief Master Sergeant of 
the Air Force, 31 years of service, entered the Air Force in 1984. 
His background includes various duties in air traffic control at the 
unit and major commands level. He served overseas in Germany, 
South Korea, Turkey, and deployed in supports of Operations 
Southern Watch and Enduring Freedom. 

Thank you all for taking the time to be here today. Without ob- 
jection, your written statements will be entered into the record. 

Please feel free to summarize your remarks in about 5 minutes. 
And we are going to go from right to left — or left to right, depend- 
ing where you are sitting — starting with Sergeant Major Dan 
Dailey. 


Statement of Sergeant Major Daniel Dailey 

Sergeant Major Dailey. Chairman Dent, Ranking Member 
Bishop, distinguished members of this committee, thank you for 
the opportunity to join my fellow leaders to speak with you. On be- 
half of more than 2 million members of our Army team and its 
leaders, I would like to thank this committee for its continued sup- 
port in defending and adYancing all facets of our military quality 
of life. 

As the Sergeant Major of the Army, the best part of my job is 
being around the men and women of our great Army. The courage 
and dedication our soldiers, cKilians, and families exhibit is aston- 
ishing. 

I belieYe our soldiers are the best-training, best-manned, and 
best-equipped force in history. It is essential that we maintain con- 
sistent and predictable resourcing to stay that way. 

Adequate resourcing allows Army leaders to demonstrate how 
much we care for our soldiers. When properly resourced, we are 
better able to meet the needs of the people who haYe Yolunteered 
to protect and defend our nation’s freedoms, the family members 
who shoulder enormous sacrifices alongside them, and our family 
ciYilians who proYide essential support for them. 

Caring for these people, for me, is nonnegotiable — and thousands 
of Army leaders I represent today. Caring for our people builds 
trust, and trust is built with predictability. This is the unwritten 
contract between the American people, her leaders, and the people 
of our Army. 

When I was in Sadr City in 2008 I was confident that as I read- 
ied my troops for their next mission the American people and our 
great ciYilian leaders had and would continue to proYide what we 
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needed to accomplish our missions. We trusted that we had been 
given the best equipment, the best training, and our families were 
being taken care of in our absence. 

We faced dangers that could not always be known on those mis- 
sions, but what made us willing and able to do so was our con- 
fidence that we would never be asked to fight and win without the 
proper resources and support. 

As an advocate for the greatest team the world has ever known, 
I am very conscious that every fiscal decision we make together has 
the potential to impact our soldiers. Trust in leaders is essential. 

Not only does this affect our readiness today, it affects the all- 
volunteer Army of tomorrow. The total Army team must always 
trust that we have their best interests at heart. 

Today we are back in Iraq facing a new enemy, but perhaps the 
greatest enemy to the contract that I have mentioned and to our 
future is fiscal uncertainty. We simply cannot plan and conduct re- 
quired training, and maintain diverse, high-quality soldier and 
family support programs, and be the most technologically advanced 
Army this planet has ever seen, without the predictable and ade- 
quate resources. 

But furthermore, I see a return of sequestration-level funding as 
a tipping point between our ability to maintain our responsiveness 
and our ability to maintain trust with our people. But with the con- 
tinued support of this committee, trust can and will be sustained. 

Timely and predictable resources allow us to provide unmatched 
responsiveness at home and abroad while still giving soldiers and 
families the services and support they need. 

These soldiers, our Army professionals who make up today’s all- 
volunteer Army, stand ever ready and willing to answer the na- 
tion’s call because they believe in each other, they believe in the 
mission, and they believe in us. We must ensure our actions and 
decisions always reinforce that trust. 

With this committee’s continued support, this we will defend. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak with you today, and I look 
forward to your questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Introduction 

Chairman Dent, Ranking Member Bishop, distinguished members of this committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to speak with you on behalf of the more than two million 
members of our Army team: Soldiers, their Family members, and our civilian 
employees. I am hopeful that we can build a strong, positive, and meaningful dialogue 
with this committee over the next four years to better the quality of life for our Soldiers 
and their families. They deserve it. 

I would also like to welcome the new committee members. I appreciate you taking on 
the tremendous responsibility; 1 look forward to working with each of you to support the 
Total Army Family. 

Over the last decade, the Army team has given its all to meet every mission. Soldiers 
and Army Civilians have deployed. Families have taken on greater responsibilities to 
allow their Soldiers to focus on the mission. And Congress has ensured the Total Army 
team was resourced to succeed. This mutually supporting relationship is foundational 
to how we operate in an increasingly complex world. I want to personally thank this 
committee, its members and staff, for the enduring support. You recognize how 
important it is for us to take care of our Soldiers and their families while they give so 
much to take care of us. 

Status of Quality of Life 

We have to remember, the two most solemn obligations this country has to its military: 
to provide our troops with the best training and equipment imaginable and to ensure our 
troops and their Families are appropriately compensated and cared for during and after 
their time in uniform. When America calls, our Soldiers will answer. We must ensure 
they are prepared to accomplish the mission. With those obligations in mind, I’ll share 
our progress on several key focus areas and identify areas where this committee can 
make a difference. 
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We are especially grateful for the $975 million in Fiscal Year (FY) 2015 funding provided 
by Congress for military construction that will improve the quality of life of Active, 
Reserve and National Guard Soldiers and families. These authorizations and 
appropriations resulted in tangible Quality of Life (QOL) improvements including the $52 
million Trainee Barracks Complex, Phase 1, at Fort Jackson, South Carolina. The Fort 
Jackson complex will support Basic Combat Training at Fort Jackson by replacing 
existing mobile barracks which are inefficiently dispersed and reaching the end of their 
useful service life. 

I would also like to thank Congress for increasing the Operations and Maintenance 
minor construction authority from $750,000 thousand to $1 million and for increasing the 
Unspecified Minor Military Construction authority from $2 million to $3 million. These 
increased authorities will provide Army garrisons with additional flexibility to meet 
emerging facility requirements in support of Army Soldiers and Families. 

QOL in the Army can be defined as the sum of the impacts of programs, services, 
facilities, and opportunities that result from policy and law. The quality of life for our 
Soldiers and their Families is stressed in this current fiscal environment. Across the 
board. Soldiers and their Families are feeling the cumulative effects of reduced training, 
facilities degradation, diminished access to services, and fewer opportunities for 
advancement that result from a smaller Army with a smaller budget. Army leaders are 
first and foremost committed to the Soldiers, Families and Civilians who make up our 
Total Army and will continue to keep their interests at heart when making the tough 
decisions required of us under constrained resources. Everything we do in the Army 
revolves around the people who have raised their right hands to protect and defend our 
Nation’s freedoms: the Family members who shoulder the sacrifices of serving right 
alongside their loved ones; and our Army Civilians who provide support in the defense 
of our Nation. Because of that, every decision we make affects every aspect of the 
Soldier lifecycle from recruiting to retention, transition, or retirement. Our Total Army, 
ready and resilient, tackles every problem and challenge placed in front of it. However, 
the grand sum of these challenges has begun to take a toll on the Force. Left untended 
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and on a course for the return of sequestration, these issues could have devastating 
effects on our ability to meet the needs of the Nation and to sustain the All-Volunteer 
Army. 

Background 

For more than 239 years, the U.S. Army has answered the call of our Nation and 
continues to answer the call in an ever-changing, complex and uncertain security 
environment. We are able to do this because we are a team of the finest leaders ever 
assembled, molding and shaping the finest Soldiers and organizations capable of 
operating in the most decentralized and chaotic of environments. 

Over the past year, we’ve been called upon to meet the needs of the Nation in new 
ways; from fighting a possible pandemic to defeating the emerging threats of rogue non- 
state actors like the Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant. These new missions require 
us to be agile and adaptive. They also require us to be trained and ready. But, the past 
year has also saddled the Force with issues that could distract from our focus. We’ve 
faced the third- and fourth-order effects of budget reductions, the drawdown, and the 
threat of a return to sequestration. Despite these challenges, our Soldiers have 
continuously demonstrated to the American people that U.S. Army Soldiers are 
consummate professionals. 

As a spokesperson for the U.S. Soldier, mission uncertainty tends to be acceptable. 

But, uncertainty in possible changes to compensation and benefits, family services and 
other programs contribute to morale concerns. Together, this committee, the Army and 
the American people can maintain the balance that allows us to preserve the premiere, 
trained, and ready All-Volunteer Army. 

Secretary McHugh, General Odierno, and I, are amazed at all that our Soldiers, Family 
members, and Civilians have accomplished. However, our Army is not focused on our 
past achievement, but rather our future. 
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The Army stands at a pivotal moment due to daunting fiscal challenges and strategic 
ambiguity. There is a significant amount of uncertainty that the Army and Soldiers must 
be prepared to face. It is our responsibility as leaders to make every effort to prepare 
the Force to operate in a constantly evolving global security environment. The Army 
Operating Concept (AOC) is our way of rethinking how the Army operates to “Win in a 
Complex World.” The AOC sets five strategic priorities that help shape how we prepare 
for an unknowable and constantly changing environment: 

1 . Develop adaptive Army leaders for a complex world 

2. Build a globally responsive and regionally engaged Army 

3. Provide a ready and modern Army 

4. Strengthen our commitment to our Army profession 

5. Sustain the premier All-Volunteer Army. 

Through these efforts, our All-Volunteer Army will remain the best-trained, best-led and 
best-equipped force in the world. It will have the capability and capacity to provide 
expeditionary, decisive land power to the Joint Force and be ready to perform across 
the range of military operations in support of Combatant Commanders to defend the 
Nation and her interests at home and abroad, both today and against emerging threats. 

As we drawdown the force to historically low numbers, we must ensure our adversaries 
know that we are a learning and adaptive “Army of Preparation” trained and ready to 
prevent, shape, and win in a complex world. 

Professional Development 

The world is a dangerous and unpredictable place, and a new mindset is required to 
prepare our Nation’s sons and daughters, America’s finest, to fight and win in this 
complex and ambiguous environment. 

That’s why leader development remains our number one priority. We are investing in 
leader development through an overhaul of our professional military education system 
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by looking at who we train, when and how we train them, and what we are training them 
for. Collectively, these efforts are known as Noncommissioned Officer (NCO) 2020, 
which looks at training from the operational, institutional and self-development 
perspectives. 

In the operational domain, we must continue to harness a decade-plus of proficiency in 
combat. The insights our squad leaders and platoon sergeants have reaped from over 
1 3 years of combat need to be shared, retained and cultivated so the next generation 
can benefit from their hard-learned lessons. A renewed focus on individual and 
collective level training at home station will enhance unit readiness, while also 
increasing the effectiveness of our multi-echelon, multi-component training at our 
combat training centers. 

Some of the most exciting improvements will occur in the institutional domain within the 
NCO Education System (NCOES). We're in the process of developing new courses for 
senior NCOs as well as restructuring courses for junior leaders. All of the changes in 
institutional education are structured to boost the critical thinking skills of our young 
leaders with the end result being a noncommissioned officer who has enhanced 
capabilities as an advisor and can offer creative solutions to commanders in a Joint 
operating environment. We are also revamping our entire Soldier education framework 
by maximizing resources through educational partnerships and better integrating and 
synchronizing all of our educational institutions. We are working to maximize 
credentialing opportunities and partner with civilian academia to ensure Soldiers receive 
full credit for the work they are doing in order to prepare them to ultimately transition 
and remain as Soldiers for Life. 

Finally, in the self-development domain, Soldiers at all levels must embrace the 
expectation that developing their individual leadership skills, traits, and attributes is a 
personal responsibility, NCO 2020 builds Structured Self Development into each level 
of NCOES. The self-development domain also encourages Soldiers to use Tuition 
Assistance and other earned incentives to enhance personal educational and career 
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goals. These programs are critical to our Soldiers’ personal and professional 
development. Without them, we cannot achieve our goal of properly preparing them to 
be Soldiers for Life. 

The need for a professional NCO Corps that can meet the requirements of training the 
Nation’s best and brightest to fight and win in this landscape has never been more 
critical. Ultimately, a strengthened NCO Corps will help us achieve our national security 
objectives. 

Soldier 2020 

Complementing NCO 2020 is Soldier 2020, which is the Army’s campaign to develop 
the Force of the Future based exclusively on standards. Soldier 2020 is a Total Army 
effort to scientifically evaluate every job in the Army to determine its requirements - 
physical, mental, emotional - regardless of gender to ensure the best-qualified Soldier 
has the opportunity to serve in any position where they are capable of performing to 
standard. 

A major component of this effort is the plan to open all units, positions and occupations - 
across the Total Force - to all Soldiers by January 2016, The Army has made 
tremendous progress executing Soldier 2020, putting the best-qualified Soldiers in each 
career field within our Army. Over the past 27 months, we’ve opened more than 55,000 
positions to women across all Army components. This represents six previously closed 
military occupational specialties. 

Army Training and Doctrine Command (TRADOC) has been working with the U.S. Army 
Research Institute of Environmental Medicine to develop valid, accurate, scientifically 
defensible physical performance tests to predict an applicant’s ability to perform the 
critical, physically demanding tasks of currently closed Military Occupational Specialties 
(MOSs). 
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Right now, the only occupations closed to women in the Army are: -Infantry (1 1 B, C, Z); 
enlisted Engineer (12B); enlisted Field Artillery (13B. D, F); and Armor (19A, B, C, D, K, 
Z). 

Subject matter experts from the Engineer, Field Artillery, Infantry, and Armor Career 
Management Fields identified 31 tasks - across the closed MOSs - critical to MOS 
performance. Army TRADOC verified that these tasks are critical to performance in the 
occupation and that 90% or more of Soldiers currently assigned to each MOS are 
capable of completing the tasks to standard. The performance tests will allow the Army 
to select Soldiers, regardless of gender, who are capable of safely performing the 
physically demanding tasks of the MOS, which will result in fewer training injuries and 
re-assignments of Soldiers. 

The Army is still in the process of determining where and when to apply occupational 
specific performance testing at this time. Once developed, testing will be conducted for 
everyone who wants to enter one of these occupations. Additionally, individuals will be 
required to complete MOS specific occupational training to be awarded the MOS. 

The Army will introduce women into male-only units in an integrated, incremental, and 
deliberate manner. In May of 2012, the Army opened positions to women in the 
Headquarters and Headquarters Companies of the maneuver battalions within nine 
Army Brigade Combat Teams. Positions opened beginning with senior NCOs and 
officers and subsequently opened to junior enlisted Soldiers in the summer of 2013. 
Opening positions in this manner ensures that leadership is in place prior to opening 
additional positions in lower levels of the organization. We expect to repeat this process 
as future MOS decisions are made. 


Once complete, this deliberate process will allow for success in our military based solely 
on ability, qualifications, and performance and will enhance unit cohesion and increase 
overall readiness. 
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Ranger School Assessment 

TRADOC’s Maneuver Center of Excellence is conducting a one-time, gender-integrated 
assessment of the Ranger Course. The assessment is set to take place in April 201 5. 


This is a truly exciting time in our history as a Nation and Army as we continue to make 
sure we create an environment in which all Soldiers believe they can increase their 
personal capabilities and best-contribute to the Army team. 

Readiness & Training 

In this current fiscally-constrained environment, training and readiness are inextricably 
linked to our drawdown. We are posturing the Army to be a land force capable of 
integrating and synchronizing across multiple domains within a Joint Interagency, 
Intergovernmental and Multinational environment alt in support of the National Defense 
Strategy and to provide our National leaders with multiple, scalable options. Without 
jeopardizing ongoing operations, the Army will reduce personnel in a responsible, 
measured way to achieve congressionally mandated end-strength and shape the Force 
for the future. We continue the drawdown while still meeting every mission we’re called 
to do - just as we always have, but the long-term cost to our people, our facilities and 
our equipment is as unpredictable as the complex world in which we are poised to fight. 

The budget caps set years ago could not have accounted for the velocity of instability 
around the world. To be successful in today's uncertain security environment requires 
us to size and equip the Force based on what we need to meet the challenges of a 
diverse enemy and ever-changing operational environment: while a return to 
sequestration-level funding forces us to make these shifts based almost solely on what 
we can afford. This increases the risk that when called to respond to the next world 
crisis, we will either not have enough Soldiers to send, or we will send Soldiers who 
have not been sufficiently trained and adequately equipped. Putting Soldiers - 
America’s sons and daughters - at this kind of risk is not responsible and has to be our 
foremost thought when deciding on funding. Every dollar spent on readiness and 
training increases our Soldiers’ capacity and capability to fight and win. 
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Last month, The Army Chief of Staff testified before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and fold them the abrupt nature of sequestration in FY13 had significantly 
impacted every aspect of the Army, from training to readiness to family programs. He 
further explained that although the Bipartisan Budget Act gave us some relief from 
sequestration, the reduced spending levels in FY14-15 have forced us to reduce our 
training, defer needed maintenance upgrades and delay or cancel important 
procurement programs. The negative effects this has on readiness and modernization 
are not easy to remedy. 

Transition & Soldier for Life 

As we continue implementing this drawdown, we will continue to honor the service and 
sacrifice of Soldiers and Families by providing important support programs to assist 
them both while serving and after they transition. During this process, it is an 
unfortunate fact that natural attrition alone will not achieve the Army’s reduced end 
strength requirements. While we are doing everything we can to ensure this drawdown 
is executed in a controlled and responsible manner for both the Army Families affected 
and the Nation’s security needs, we have had to involuntarily separate quality Soldiers. 
We expect to need additional involuntary separation boards again this year. Our 
Soldiers and Families are exemplary - that’s what makes us the best fighting Force in 
the world. Still, we have to send good Soldiers home. This is one of the toughest 
things we’ve had to do as an Army, 

Using a standards-based approach, we are retaining only the most qualified - the most 
capable, the best of the best. That doesn't mean the ones we send back into the 
civilian world are less than stellar. In fact, if we could keep them all, we would. They 
certainly contributed to our successes over the last 1 3-years. After just a single term of 
service with the U.S. Army, they have skills and attributes that far exceed those of the 
average 20-year-oid. We’re giving back highly motivated and skilled workers. 


From the moment citizens become Soldiers - they enter into an alliance that never 
ends. They become Soldiers for Life. A Soldier for Life, Starts, Serves, Re-integrates 
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and Remains strong. This four-phase model emphasizes continuous personal and 
professional development and connection to the larger Army family of all three 
components — Active, Army Reserve, and Army National Guard-retirees, veterans, as 
well as community, civic and industry partners. 

Successful navigation of the four-phase model throughout a Soldier’s career contributes 
to sustaining not only a trained and ready Force, but also a skilled and certified pipeline 
for career-ready citizens. 

Successful systems are already in place to support our goal of preparing Soldiers for 
the challenges and rigors of both military life and life after they transition. The Tuition 
Assistance (TA) program and the Post 9-1 1 Gl Bill are crucial Soldier for Life enablers. 
Some Soldiers choose to begin working on their educational goals while serving and 
others choose to focus on their education after their service is complete. These 
programs offer options and are immensely popular with our troops. It is essential that 
we maintain Soldier support programs such as TA and the Gl Bill. Without them, our 
ability to achieve a successful Soldier for Life program will be significantly hindered. 

We're also creating new opportunities under the Soldier for Life banner. As part of 
Soldier for Life, the Army is developing credentialing programs associated with many of 
our career fields. These credentials go beyond preparing Soldiers for transition; they 
lead to a more professional work force that is aligned with civilian practices. Our 
various Centers of Excellence currently have 96 credentialing programs affecting 47 
skill sets. 

As of December 2014, the Army has seen over 18,000 enrollments in credentialing 
programs with more than 20,000 credentials earned. Our credentialing efforts enhance 
Army readiness. Soldier life-long learning and increase overall post-service 
employability. 
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This effort is also fiscally responsible. We estimate it costs less than $300 per Soldier 
for credentialing and licensing, which aids in Soldier employment. The cost avoidance 
is the estimated $8,000 average per Veteran the Army pays in unemployment 
compensation. 

As a result of our synchronous efforts with government agencies and interaction with 
communities, the Army has seen a significant decrease in unemployment compensation 
for ex service member spending and Veteran unemployment. Overall Veteran 
unemployment has dropped to 5.8%, below the national average of 6.4% for FY14, and 
veteran unemployment rates have continued to drop during the first quarter of FY15. 
Through our connection efforts, we continue to make progress in reducing 
unemployment among 18-24 year-old Veterans. 

Military Compensation 

For the past 18-months, the Military Compensation and Retirement Modernization 
Commission reviewed all aspects of military pay and compensation and recently 
published their report. The Army continues to look at potential impacts of the 
commission’s recommendations. As we assess the recommendations, any Army 
proposal will be postured to recruit and retain a high quality force, offering competitive 
and sustainable benefits that compare favorably with private sector compensation. We 
strive to keep faith with those already serving while maintaining our ability to sustain the 
Ail-Volunteer Army, 

Currently serving Soldiers and their families are concerned about their pay and benefits. 
There is a lot of speculation since the final decisions have not been made. It is 
important for us to make sure Soldiers and their Families understand the commission’s 
goals; that nothing will change immediately; that we are still analyzing the effects of the 
recommendations, and determining how best to take the lessons-learned from the 
commission and use them to increase readiness. Finally, it is imperative we make sure 
we communicate any pending changes to Soldier pay and benefits well-before they are 
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enacted. We stand behind our promise that no Soldier serving today will see their basic 
pay decrease. 

It’s important for Soldiers and Families to know that the Army’s proposals are part of a 
broader Department of Defense (DoD) recommendation. The Army supports a holistic 
and comprehensive approach that reforms military compensation in a fair, responsible, 
and sustainable way. 

Through this review process, some facts guide our analysis of the commission’s 
recommendations. First, Army military and civilian manpower costs are at historic highs 
and consume nearly 60% of the Army budget. Second, without compensation reform, 
under our current budget the Army will be forced to make further reductions to not only 
personnel, but also modernization and readiness. Because of these facts, the Army has 
to make tough decisions to rebalance the Force by prioritizing resource allocations 
across readiness, modernization, and force structure accounts. We see this as the best 
way to ensure we are able to properly train, equip, and prepare our Soldiers to tight and 
win in a complex world. 

As the Army's senior enlisted leader, my biggest concern is our sustained ability to 
recruit and maintain a high quality All-Volunteer Army, In order to achieve that end- 
state, we must take time to understand how pay and compensation changes could 
affect our accessions and retention programs. Keeping faith with those already serving 
is the first step to achieving a balance between what we must do to quell the budget 
strains and what we must do because it’s right for our people. It is absolutely 
paramount that we maintain the promises we’ve made to those currently serving by not 
drastically altering their pay and benefits mid-stride. The consequences of breaking this 
pact would filter from beyond our posts, camps and stations directly to mothers and 
fathers of potential recruits across the nation. What we do today and in the near term 
as a result of this study will affect the Army of tomorrow. This is the thought I carry with 
me as we look at how to reform this system. 
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Family Readiness 

Family readiness means being prepared to effectively navigate the challenges of daily 
living in the unique context of military service. To meet readiness needs, the Army has 
invested in a wide array of Family Programs. Examples include: child care and youth 
programs that provide peace of mind to Soldiers that children are in safe environments, 
allowing them to focus on the mission; Family Advocacy for the prevention and 
treatment of domestic violence and child abuse; and the Exceptional Family Member 
Program, which matches Families with special needs with relevant services at their duty 
locations. 

We have statutory requirements, operational imperatives, and a moral obligation to 
provide a balanced array of programs and services to Soldiers, Army civilians, and their 
Families that meet the unique demands of military life, foster life skill competencies, 
strengthen and sustain physical and mental fitness and resiliency, and promote a strong 
and ready Army. 

Soldier and Family Programs are an investment in the Army’s most valuable asset - our 
people. The Army remains committed to providing Soldiers and Families a quality of life 
commensurate with their service, while being good stewards of taxpayer dollars. The 
FY16 budget request includes $1.1 billion to ensure Soldiers and Families are prepared 
to face the everyday challenges of military life, and to provide for a ready and resilient 
total force. 

We remain committed to protect Soldier and Family programs to the greatest extent 
possible. We continue to review Family programs to ensure the most efficient delivery 
of service, where and when it is needed most. The programs that support Soldiers and 
Families remain a top priority because it is critical they live resilient, stay ready and be 
Army Strong. 
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We have done our best to ensure Army Families are well cared for during these times of 
fiscal constraint. However, further cuts will have an immediate impact on Soldier and 
Family readiness. 


The Army Profession 

We are in the second year of codifying what it means to be part of the Profession of 
Arms. It means we are trained to a high, self -governing standard, we provide for 
professional development and we live by the Army Values and abide by the Army Ethic. 
Understanding the Profession of Arms helps Soldiers see their place in meeting the 
needs of the Nation and provides a basis for establishing the trust that keeps us 
dedicated to each-other through combat and beyond. 

This year we are exploring the Army Ethic in-depth by way of panels, discussions, case 
studies and proliferation of positive examples of stewards of the profession. 

But we still have our moral and ethical challenges -sexual assault and harassment. I 
know how important these issues are to this Committee and to the American people. 

As a leader, I feel a responsibility to the mothers and fathers who have left their sons 
and daughters in my care. Our leaders feel the same responsibility. These young 
Soldiers deserve our best efforts to solve these problems. 

Some of our biggest challenges can, and I believe will, be solved with a combination of 
great leadership and commitment to the Army Profession. For the most part, I think we 
are moving in the right direction. 

Above all else, the Army is an organization built on and bound by values. Sexual 
harassment and assault in all its forms goes against every one of those values. The 
overwhelming majority of Soldiers and Civilians serve honorably, but we must recognize 
that the ill-disciplined few jeopardize the safety of all our people as well as the trust and 
confidence the American people have in their Army. 
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The Army’s prevention-focused, advocacy-centered program known as Sexual 
Harassment/Assault Response and Prevention (SHARP) will become the Nation’s 
standard for addressing this national issue. The Army’s goal is to strengthen the Army’s 
culture and provide positive command climates in which behaviors and attitudes that 
lead to sexual offenses are rare and survivors feel free to report without fear of reprisal. 
The program seeks to reduce and ultimately eliminate this crime from our ranks, and to 
quickly and compassionately care for survivors through a comprehensive plan centered 
on enhancing prosecution, investigation, survivor advocacy, assessment and 
accountability. And we are making strides. 

According to the report sent to the President this past December, sexual assaults are 
down, reports are up, and satisfaction with the chain of command’s support for the 
program is up. This is exactly what we want to see. 

It may seem counterintuitive that we want to see statistics that show more reports - but 
this crime is one of the most underreported crimes in our Nation. If we are seeing a 
statistically significant increase in reporting in our ranks, it suggests that perhaps our 
culture is changing, our climate is improving and confidence in commanders is stronger 
than ever before. Increased reporting also means victim advocates can arrange access 
to medical, legal, and emotional support for these brave survivors. 

We’ve learned so much over the last few years because Army leadership has been 
committed to stamping-out this insider threat. The commitment is evidenced in the 
tangible changes to policy and practice. The changes include revised policies that 
focus on constant assessments of command climates, changes to leader evaluations to 
ensure they can demonstrate support of SHARP goals, improvements to SHARP 
training content in every level of a Soldier’s Professional Military Education, the addition 
of special legal counsel to support victims, and the establishment of more stringent 
screening criteria and background checks for those serving in positions of trust, 
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including Sexual Assault Response Counselors, Victim Advocates, recruiters and drill 
sergeants. 

Just a few weeks ago, over 200 4-, 3-. and 2-star general officers, commanders and 
command sergeants major from across the Army met for two days to share ideas, hear 
from survivors, by-standers, academia, and subject matter experts at the Army’s annual 
SHARP Summit. Events like these allow for free expression of ideas with the ultimate 
goal of identifying gaps as well as successes so we can implement substantive changes 
that move us closer to eliminating sexual offenses from the Army. 

I had the privilege of sharing my thoughts with the summit audience. I told these 
professionals that our young leaders are hearing and understand the policy. They know 
what’s right. I told them, however; that there are still too many survivors who fear 
retaliation from their peers for coming forward. This retaliation ranges from being “un- 
friended” on social media to being avoided by former battle-buddies. We’re still trying to 
understand this development. My fear is that if this trend goes unchecked, it will 
reverse the strides we’ve made in building confidence among survivors, and reports will 
begin to decline. When reports decline, trust erodes further and survivors face this 
crisis alone. I challenged these leaders to recognize excellence and bravery within their 
units as a way to make it popular to support the SHARP program. Too often we focus 
on the negative things a few wayward Soldiers do. Instead, I encouraged leaders to 
make by-stander intervention a positive experience, 

in March, i'll be visiting Joint Base Lewis McChord (JBLM) to view the progress of an 
Army pilot program launched there last July that brings all SHARP resources under one 
roof. The JBLM center is the model we’re using to analyze the effectiveness and 
assess costs needed to provide SHARP services in centralized locations. We hope to 
establish 12 SHARP Resource Centers across the Army that will better support 
survivors and encourage an atmosphere of trust that results in prevention. 
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We also strive to inspire change in our country's other large organizations. The idea is 
that, over time, if we can share our dedication and lessons-learned outside of the Army, 
then we’ll have help preventing the problem from ever entering the Army. 

While I understand the concern that exits from our government leaders and from the 
American people, we are resolutely working on the problem. It is my sincere opinion 
that Army commanders must retain their authority over the disposition of sexual assault 
cases. Removal of that authority would actually make it harder to respond to the needs 
of Soldiers within the command. Making commanders more accountable, not less, 
solved many of the Army’s most difficult problems - most notably integration. 

Wounded Warrior Care and Disability Evaluations 

Since the inception of Warrior Transition Units in June 2007, nearly 66,000 wounded, ill, 
or injured Soldiers and their Families have either progressed through or are being cared 
for by these dedicated caregivers and support personnel. Additionally, more than 
29,400 (approximately 45%) of the Soldiers have returned to the Force. 

The Army is committed to ensuring our wounded, ill, and injured Soldiers have the best 
health care possible and successfully remain on active duty or successfully transition 
out of military service and receive necessary health care from the Veterans 
Administration (VA). The past six years have been a time of significant investment in 
the development of the Warrior Care and Transition Program (WCTP). The WCTP’s top 
priority is the welfare of our Soldiers and their Families: commitment to the best care 
and treatment of wounded, ill, and injured Soldiers and commitment to education, 
training and careers. 

We also continue to improve the Integrated Disability Evaluation System (IDES) 
process, phased in from 2007 to 201 1 to replace the Legacy Disability Evaluation 
System. IDES is a joint DoD and VA process designed to provide a seamless transition 
from military service to civilian life for wounded, ill, or injured Soldiers. IDES helps 
ensure a fit and ready force, as well as timely and accurate disability evaluation and 
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benefits for wounded, ill, and injured Soldiers. The key goals of IDES are to reduce 
overall processing time, reduce duplicative exams from DoD and VA, ensure Soldiers 
receive benefits shortly after medical separation or retirement to mitigate financial 
harships, and increase transparency for Service Members and their Families. 

As of the end of FY14, the Army has eliminated IDES backlog at the Medical Evaluation 
Boards and the Physical Evaluation Boards. We are now meeting timeliness goals for 
all stages the Army controls. 

The Army is continuing to work with our VA partners to operate the IDES process 
efficiently while ensuring Soldiers receive the benefits they have earned and deserve. 

Closing 

The topics I’ve highlighted here carry one thread - people. Everything we do is about 
the people who wear this uniform now and in the future. As decisions are being made 
about programs to keep, facilities to maintain, services to provide and people to stay- 
I'm cognizant that these decisions impact people. And, individually, a change to one 
program or service can and will be weathered. But, slashing a bit from many areas - as 
will be required if our path continues toward sequestration-level funding - carries a 
cumulative impact that we have not yet calculated. 

Despite an air of uncertainty, throughout this past year, while continuing the fight, 
drawing down our force, and working within fiscal constraints, our Soldiers have always 
demonstrated their professionalism. Moreover, they have demonstrated their trust in us 
to take care of them. The Soldiers who make up today’s All-Volunteer Force stand 
ever-ready and willing to answer the Nation’s call. They believe in each other. They 
believe in their leaders. And, they believe in their ability to protect the Nation. We must 
ensure that our actions and decisions never weaken such a solemn bond. 

In closing, I want to recognize the amazing work our Army Team does every day. As 
the Sergeant Major of the Army, the best part of my job is being around the greatest 
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team the world has ever known. The professionalism, dedication, and sacrifice they 
exhibit is astonishing -for each other, for the mission, and for the people of this Nation. 
It is the reason our Army is envied worldwide. Today, our Soldiers are the best-trained, 
best-manned, best-equipped, and best-led force in our history. It is essential that we 
maintain the right level of resourcing to remain that way. 

Tomorrow we will be smaller and we may be leaner, but we remain the best. And, in 
2020, 2025, or 2050 -we will be the best. I feel confident in making that prediction 
because I know our Soldiers. I am equally confident that we will continue to have your 
support and the support of the American people to take care of our Soldiers. As our 
Nation has done throughout its history, the American people and their elected 
representatives will ensure we have the necessary resources to preserve liberty and 
protect our way of life! 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak before you today and I look forward to continuing 
our dialogue. Thank you again. 

This We’ll Defend. 
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Opening Statement of Master Chief Stevens 

Mr. Dent. Thank you, Sergeant Major. 

Then we will move right to Master Chief Stevens. 

Master Chief Stevens. Good morning, Chairman Dent, Ranking 
Member Bishop, and distinguished members of this subcommittee. 
Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to address you today. 

As I continue on my third year as the master chief petty officer 
of the Navy, it is my privilege to serve and represent the interest 
of over 325,000 active duty and 58,000 Reserve sailors. 

Today’s sailor is more capable than any time in our history. They 
are forward-thinking, educated, and extremely dedicated to their 
nation. 

As we speak, nearly 100 of the world’s finest warships are under- 
way with thousands of these dedicated sailors standing awatch. 

My regular interface with our sailors and their families over the 
past year have shown an overall satisfactory quality of life. How- 
ever, the ongoing discussion regarding possible changes to future 
pay and compensation has created an air of uncertainty. 

Although the spirit of budgetary reform is to reinvest in the sail- 
ors’ quality of service, our sailors are concerned that more reduc- 
tions will follow in medical benefits, pay and compensation, and 
family programs. The Navy is working very hard to minimize this 
impact and ease their concerns, but the fact remains: They are con- 
cerned. 

Uncertainty in the geopolitical and operational world is under- 
standable and our sailors “get it.” However, ambiguity in those 
areas we control, such as sequestration and military pay and com- 
pensation, are not so easily understood by them. 

Although I have many concerns for our sailors and their families, 
if you were to ask me today to pick one with regard to pay and 
compensation, my greatest and immediate concern for our people is 
the future of their health care. Health care is a quality of life issue 
that consistently resurfaces during my fleet interactions. It is ex- 
tremely important to our sailors and their families and is very in- 
fluential in recruiting and retention decisions. 

While we consider recommendations by the Military Compensa- 
tion and Retirement Commission, I am confident our department 
will provide the very best possible recommendations to this sub- 
committee. And I trust you will move forward in a cautious — and 
I must repeat — cautious and deliberate manner. 

Outside military pay and compensation, my greatest and imme- 
diate concern is the condition of our single-sailor barracks. Because 
the Navy must prioritize critical warfighting requirements, we 
have unfortunately found ourselves taking risk in our barracks in- 
frastructure. 

This risk has resulted in the overall condition of our barracks 
falling to approximately 50 percent adequacy. Should sequestration 
resurface, I am concerned the conditions of our barracks will de- 
cline even further. 

This standard of living directly impacts our sailors’ quality of life. 
With your support, it is my hope we can prioritize funding to im- 
prove living conditions for sailors. 
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A major quality of life area that sustains the resiliency of our 
sailors and their families is our Family Support programs. Our 
sailors and families have come to depend and rely on these resil- 
iency programs. 

To name a few: the Fleet and Family Support Centers, child and 
youth programs, our ombudsmen program, and family readiness 
groups. These programs are fundamental to our sailors’ overall 
state of wellness and readiness, and I thank you for your contin- 
uous support in these areas. 

We can never take for granted these sacrifices that our sailors 
and their families make. Health care, barracks, and family support 
programs are areas that must be valued and protected for force 
readiness, recruitment, retention, and quality of life. 

As I have stated in prior testimonies, one of the most important 
and effective weapon systems we can provide our nation and Navy 
is a combination of individual and unit morale, and it is my firm 
belief that the support this subcommittee provides to the Navy 
greatly impacts our ability to sustain this weapon system. It is ab- 
solutely critical to the future of our nation’s defense that we do ev- 
erything in our power to ensure our sailors and their families are 
afforded the best quality of life we can offer. 

Again, I am grateful for the opportunity to address you today, 
and on behalf of the sailors and their families, I thank you. And 
I welcome your questions. 
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Master Chief Petty Officer of the Navy 

MCFON (AW/NAC) Mike D. Stevens 

Master Chief Petty Officer of the Navy Mike D. Stevens 
was bom and raised in Montana. He graduated from Arlee 
High School in May 1983 and immediately entered the 
U.S. Navy attending basic training in San Diego in June 
1983. 

Stevens attended .Aviation Structural Mechanic Apprentice 
.School in Millington, Tenn., and his first duty assignment 
was with Fleet Air Reconnaissance Squadron Two in Rota, 
Spain. 

In October 2002, he wa.s advanced to Master Chief Petty 
Officer and assigned to Fleet Composite Eight in 
Roosevelt Roads, P. R., as the Maintenance Master Chief 
and Command Master Chief. In October 2003, Stevens 
reported to Naval Air Station Pensacola and shortly 
thereafter assumed the duties as the Command Ma.ster Chief. In August 2006, he became the 
Command Master Chief for Helicopter Mine Countermeasure Squadron 1 4 in Norfolk, Va. In 
September 2007, he was selected by Commander, Helicopter Sea Combat Wing Atlantic to serve 
as the Wing Command Master Chief for the largest Helicopter Wing in the U.S. Navy. In 
January 2009, Stevens was selected as the Command Master Chief for Commander, U.S. 2nd 
Fleet. Following 2nd Fleet, he served as the 16th Fleet Master Chief for Commander, U.S. Fleet 
Forces Command from August 20 1 0 to September 2012. 

Stevens’ academic aehievcmcnt.s include an Associate's Degree in Administrative Management 
Studies; Senior Enlisted Professional Military Education; Senior Enlisted Joint Professional 
Military Education; Harvard John F. Kennedy School of Ciovemment "Leadership in Crises"; 
and the National Defense University Keystone course. He is an honor graduate and the recipient 
of the prestigious Peter Tomich Award for exceptional military excellence from the Senior 
Enlisted Academy. 

Stevens’ personal awards include the Legion of Merit, Meritorious Service Medal (four awards). 
Navy Commendation Medal (five awards). Navy Achievement Medal (six awards), the Coast 
Guard Achievement Medal with operational "O". Flnlisted Aviation W'arfare Specialist Insignia, 
and Enlisted Naval Aircrew Wings. 

Stevens became the 1 3th Master Chief Petty Officer of the Navy on September 28, 2012. 
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Thank you Chairman Dent, Ranking Member Bishop, and distinguished members of this 
subcommittee for your time and attention to this statement. It is my privilege to address you 
again in my third year as your Master Chief Petty Officer of the Navy. During my tenure, my 
wife Theresa and I have had the privilege of visiting tens of thousands of Sailors and their 
families in the United States and overseas. 

I have watched them achieve their goals, exceed their potential, and perform beyond their 
limits. I have interacted with them and listened as they have shared their hopes and expectations. 
This statement is intended to summarize a brief depiction of the quality of life our Sailors and 
their families currently experience. 

Overall Quality' of Life 

Today more than 600,000 active and reserve Sailors and Navy Civilians serve in our 
Navy and they are the single most important aspect of our Navy’s operational readiness. We 
demand much of our Sailors for which they earn, and deserve, commensurate compen,sation. 

Over the past 1 3 years, pay raises, improvements in housing allowances, health care benefits 
under TRICARE for Life, and enactment of the post-9/l I Gl Bill, have yielded a generous total 
military compen.sation package to our Sailors and their families. 

But. in the current fiscally-constrained environment, stemming the growth in personnel 
costs is essential to achieving a proper balance between compensation and benefits, with the cost 
of training and equipping the Force. My regular interface with our Sailors over the last year 
reveals an overall satisfactory quality of life; however, the ongoing discussion regarding possible 
changes to future pay and compensation has created an air of uncertainty. 
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Although the spirit of budgetary reform is to reinvest in the Sailor's quality of service, 
Sailors are concerned that more reductions will follow in family programs, medical benefits, and 
pay and compensation. 

Uncertainty in the geopolitical and operational world is understandable, and our people 
"get it." However, ambiguity in those areas that we control such as sequestration, and military 
pay and compensation are not so easily understood. Discussions about sequestration, future 
retirement changes and Force structure cuts combine to cause anxiety and 1 believe, from 
speaking with our Sailors, this uncertainty about future compensation erodes their trust in 
civilian and military leadership. 

Despite these uncertainties, I am continuously amazed at their drive and motivation. 

Our Navy trusts and relies on a very important weapon system - this weapons system consi.sts of 
both individual and unit morale. In my opinion, without this weapon system, our Navy becomes 
far less effective. 

1 remain confident that you will hear and address their concerns with the utmost regard 
for their future and quality of life while you help us strike the proper balance between 
compensation and benefits, and the cost of training and equipping the Force. With your support 
we will ensure the weapons system of morale remains strong and effective. 

Quality of Service 

Quality of service has two components: ( I ) quality of work, and (2) quality of life. Both 
are intrinsically tied to readiness. PB-I6 invests in quality of service initiatives such as barracks 
and training building improvements, greater travel and schools. Expanded use of tactical trainers 
and simulators, and increased funding for spare parts and tools. It also leverages smart 
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technology devices and applications through an "eSailor" initiative to enhance training, 
communication and Sailor career management ashore and afloat. 

Readiness 

Your Sailors are aware of the effects of potential sequestration in Fiscal Year 2016. Such 
uncertainties ultimately impact readiness. Concerns over possible pay and compensation 
changes weigh heavily on Sailors and their families who are already anxious about deployments, 
overseas duty and lengthy assignments away from home. 

With the commitment of our Navy Active and Reserve Components, we have been able 
to stabilize, balance, and distribute the Force to ensure Sailors are worldwide assignable and 
deployable in support of the Chief of Naval Operations' (CNO) tenets: Warfighting First. 
Operate Forward, and Be Ready. While the overall health of the Force and Sailor morale is 
good. Navy continues to closely monitor the tone of the Force and personnel readiness. 

Navy is working hard to maintain a credible, modem and survivabie sea-ba,sed strategic 
deterrent - our top priority, while improving deployed readiness and capability. Aggregate Fleet 
manning continues to rise; increasing from 9.3.5% in FY2013, to 96% in FY20I4, exceeding our 
goal of 95%, and we reduced gaps-at-sea by roughly 3,500 over the past year. While this 
reduction has come partly from recycling deployed Sailors to fill gaps, our long-term solution 
will include utilization of the Reserve component under the 12304b authority recently passed by 
Congress. 

Through a deliberate approach, we have aligned accessions and distribution to provide 
the right number of Sailors at sea. We also further incentivized sea duty this past year by 
increasing Sea Pay and e.stablishing a new pay for Sailors on long at-sea deployments. With a 
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goal of ensuring that 92% of Sailors in at-sea assignments are serving in the required grade, and 
possess the requisite experience and training. We also improved in that area as well by 
increasing from 88% to 90.4% in FY2014. We continue to work to get the right Sailors in the 
right place at the right time, in support of Carrier Strike Group deployments. 

Recruiting & Retention 

Ensuring Navy is positioned to meet future mission requirements is of paramount 
importance to readiness and operations, and so we must recruit and retain Sailors in the right mix 
of ratings or job types. Recruiting and retention remain strong, although retaining personnel with 
certain critical skills continues to present a challenge, particularly as the demands we place on 
Sailors and their families remain high, while the economy, and resultant increased Job 
opportunity, continues to improve. 

Active recruiting is expected to be more challenging in FY2016 due to the decreasing 
unemployment rate and continuing budget constraints. The attrition rate continues to be near 
historical lows. As the economy improves, historic trends indicate the most skilled Sailors will 
be the first to seek other opportunities in the civilian sector. As this trend begins again, we are 
leaning forward to retain their experience and skills in the Reserve Component. 

Career incentives and special pays are necessary to retaining personnel and essential skill 
sets in both the Active and Reserve Components. Navy is committed to recruiting and placing 
the right Sailors in the right Jobs, and will continue to closely monitor these trends for the best 
"fit and fill." 
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Bousing 

Family Housing and Single Sailor Housing is always a concern when it comes to 
supporting Navy readiness and the quality of life for our Sailors and their families. One of our 
largest quality of life goals is to take care of our Sailors and their families by providing them 
suitable, affordable, and safe environments in the community. Our family housing continues to 
remain at an adequate or satisfactory level and we thank you for your support in this area. 

With respect to unaccompanied single Sailor housing however. Navy has prioritized 
critical warfighting requirements while taking risk in our shore barracks infrastructure. While 
Navv is scheduled to accomplish Homeport Ashore in 2016. this risk in single Sailor barracks is 
a large concern for me. 

We continue to work towards achieving the Office ol the Secretary of Defense (OSD) 
adequacy goal of 90% “Adequate" permanent party barracks, however, sequestration in FY20I3 
increased fiscal constraints. Because we prioritized the operational readiness of our Fleet, the 
risk in shore infrastructure has resulted in the overall condition of our permanent party barracks 
at about 50% adequacy. 

Family Sunnort Programs 

Family Support programs are a critical component in enhancing mission readiness and 
Navy's 21st Century Sailor initiative. Family support programs assist commanding officers, and 
Sailors and their families, in managing the unique demands of the military lifestyle, balancing 
military commitment with family life. Navy Fleet and Family Support Centers ensure military 
families are informed, healthy, and resilient through robust programs that include relocation 
assistance; non-medical and family counseling; personal and family life education; personal 
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financial management services; information and referral services; deployment assistance; 
domestic violence prevention and response services; exceptional family member liaison; 
emergency family assistance and transition assistance. 

Navy Child and Youth Programs provide accessible, affordable, and high-quality child 
and youth development program through child development centers, youth centers, child 
development homes, and contract child care .spaces. All Navy child development centers are 
Department of Defense certified and nationally accredited and provide consistent, high-quality 
care at affordable rates based on total family income. 

The Navy Ombudsmen Program and Family Readiness Groups offer tremendous support 
in preparing Sailors and their families prior to, during and after deployments and other 
demanding missions worldwide. The Yellow Ribbon Reintegration Program provides Reserve 
Sailors and their families with information, services, referral, and proactive outreach 
opportunities necessary for enhancing their overall state of wellness and readiness. 

Health Care 

Health care is extremely important to our Sailors and their families, and is often very 
influential in recruiting and retention decisions. Navy also recognizes that health care is crucial 
to mission-readiness. Our Sailors must be medically ready and when they are deployed, they 
must be confident their families have access to the care they need. In support of this priority. 
Medical Home Port (MHP) is our response to the civilian patient-centered concept of care. MHP 
is increasingly becoming a part of our culture - in our military treatment facilities and in the Fleet 
- and provides an effective way for Navy to measure important metrics such as: readiness, 
continuity of care; access to care; patient and staff satisfaction; and the cost of care. As 1 
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mentioned earlier, access to health care is a major incentive for Sailors and their families and 1 
am grateful for your support in ensuring our Navy families have this critical benefit. 

While we consider recommendations made by the Military Compensation and Retirement 
Modernization Commission (MCMRC), I trust this subcommittee will move forward in a 
cautious and deliberate manner. We can never take for granted the sacrifices that both our 
Sailors and their families make, and health care is an area that must be valued and protected for 
both Force readiness and quality of life. 

Sexual Assault Prevention and Response (SAPR) 

Sexual assault prevention and response is an area that Navy continuously monitors. It 
has been my observation, in my interactions with the Fleet, that our Sailors have watched SAPR 
transform from a topic of discussion into effective training and way of Navy life. I feel our 
Sailors know what sexual assault is, how' it hurts our Navy, how to play a role in preventing it. 
and how to report it. Sailors are responding to the .seriousness of this crime and are recognizing 
it as a crucial element in keeping with our core values of Honor, Courage, and Commitment. 

Sexual Assault directly impacts operational readiness and unit cohesion, not to mention 
the individual impact of an assault. 1 continue to aggressively challenge my senior enlisted 
leadership to daily influence their Sailors to "treat one another with dignity and respect” in the 
workplace, at home, and at all times. I have recently had the opportunity of receiving a very 
successful training program called the Bystander Intervention to the Fleet (BI2F) interactive 
training. In addition to providing training on sexual harassment, hazing, and Fraternization, it 
focuses on ways in which Sailors can recognize situations that may lead to sexual assault, and 
safely intervene. 
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Teaching Sailors the skills to recognize potentially risky situations and how to take 
appropriate action is key to keeping shipmates safe and from making potentially destructive 
decisions. Our research indicates many sexual assault victims and offenders are junior Sailors, 
and we have excellent peer groups such as the Coalition of Sailors Against Destructive Decisions 
(CSADD) to promote smart and safe decisions. 

We know that retaliation is a concern and we will better define and understand social 
retaliation, add retaliation to our discussion of destructive behaviors, and develop strategies to 
mitigate retaliation including training, awareness, and legal recourses. We will continue to 
include questions on retaliation in surveys to Sailors. 

Preventing sexual assault is a challenge that must be approached on a cultural level, and 
influencing our culture has been critical in our efforts as we strive to fully and successfully 
reduce, and ultimately eradicate this crime from the ranks. Navy will continue to train, monitor, 
and evaluate our progress to improve our prevention and response efforts. 

Suicide Prevention «& Resilience 

Suicide prevention is an area that extends beyond policy or guidance; it is a face-to-face, 
command-led effort that is centered on influencing "Every Sailor, Every Day." Navy's suicide 
prevention training is equipped with an array of outreach and educational tools to help our 
Sailors successfully navigate stress. Navy also has an outstanding support system in the form of 
our 2 1 St Century Sailor Office. This office captures all readiness and resiliency programs under 
one umbrella and provides top-level attention to ensure our Sailors and their families continue to 
grow and thrive. 
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Transition Assistance Program f T AP)/Transition Goals. Plans, and Success (GPS) 

Thanking our Sailors for their dedication, duty and ser\ ice. and preparing them for life- 
after-Navy is an important focus area as we assist them in transferring to the civilian sector. The 
Navy's Transition Assistance Program is an e.xcellent resource for our Sailors transitioning out 
of the service and is composed of four key components: 

1. Mandatory pre-separation counseling. 

2. Mandatory five day Transition Goals Plans Success (GPS) core curriculum. 

3. Two-day career-specific educational, technical/entrepreneurship tracks. 

4. Mandatory Capstone event that verifies a viable plan for transition. This event ensures 
service members have achieved Career Readiness Standards (CRS) and received all information 
and services they will need or have requested. 

Those Sailors who do not meet CRS or need more help during transition are referred via 
"warm hand-over" to our partner agencies such as the Department of Labor or Veterans' A ffairs 
for additional assistance. 

Participation in TAP is mandatory for all Active and Re.serve Component members 
separating after having served 1 80 days or more of continuous active duty. 

Conclusion 

Today's Sailor is more capable than any time in our history. They are forward-thinking, 
educated, and extremely dedicated to their nation. These sons and daughters raise their right 
hand in service to our country and enter the Navy for various personal and professional reasons. 
Regardless, all of them pledge their honor and allegiance. 
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They are the future of our Navy and are the most important element of our maritime 
security and operations. While other nations continue to rapidly advance in the area of 
technology and work to mirror the effectiveness of our Force, our asymmetric advantage 
continues to be our people. 

As 1 mentioned earlier. I have always believed one of your most valuable weapon 
systems is the morale of your Sailors. In large part, morale is supported on pillars of trust. What 
1 have shared with you in this statement are a few of the programs that are instrumental in 
supporting those pillars. It is absolutely critical to the future of our nation's defense that we do 
everything in our power to ensure our Sailors and their families are afforded the best quality of 
life we can offer. 

It is my hope that the decisions of the Congress will continue to ensure our Sailors' pay 
and benefits remain competitive without reducing their buying power so we will be positioned to 
sustain our all-volunteer F'orce. On behalf of the men and women of the United States Navy and 
the families who so faithfully support them. I sincerely thank you. 
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Opening Statement of Sergeant Major Green 

Mr. Dent. Thank you, Master Chief Stevens. 

Sergeant Major Green. 

Sergeant Major Green. Chairman Dent, Ranking Member 
Bishop, distinguished members of the committee, thanks for the op- 
portunity to appear before you today to provide an update on your 
Marines and their quality of life. 

Chairman Dent, let me congratulate you on your selection as the 
chairman of this august committee. 

I would be remiss if I failed to take a moment to recognize and 
pay homage to Representative Alan Nunnelee, a former member of 
this committee and one of my fellow Mississippians who passed 
away suddenly on February 6, 2015. Representative Nunnelee was 
a true American patriot, and my condolences go out to his family 
and the colleagues here in Congress. 

On Friday, February 20, 2015 the 36th commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps, General Joseph F. Dunford, appointed me the 18th ser- 
geant major of the Marine Corps. I am humbled for his selection 
and truly honored to be here today. 

As the 18th sergeant major of the Marine Corps, my main efforts 
will be on mission accomplishment first. Marines and families al- 
ways. 

I know this committee and the American people have high expec- 
tations for the United States Marine Corps. You expect your Ma- 
rine Corps to serve as the naval, expeditionary force-in-readiness, 
a force that is most ready when the nation is least ready. The Con- 
gress gave the Marine Corps that mission in 1952. 

Our operational tempo remains high. And despite the drawdowns 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, the enemy continues to vote to impose a 
different way of life than our own. 

Your Corps is here to ensure that they don’t win the election. We 
do that by changing their will or their ability to fight — or, as I tell 
the young warriors, changing their minds or their zip codes. 

No matter what, we must make A’s on the battlefield. 

The combat readiness you deserve from the Corps is comprised 
of unit, personal, and family readiness. With the current fiscal cli- 
mate, we may have to take risk in many areas. 

To meet our responsibilities, we prioritize near-term readiness 
while assuming risk in our hometown stations, modernization, in- 
frastructure sustainment, and quality of life programs. 

We understand as an institution that family readiness and qual- 
ity of life is a key fundamental of overall readiness and combat ef- 
fectiveness. The Marine Corps will continue to identify and protect 
core programs that meet established standards. 

The decisions we make are balanced and have synergy in areas 
of family, unit, and personal readiness. However, within the past 
year we have had to take significant financial cuts in core areas 
while protecting programs like behavioral health and sexual as- 
sault prevention and response. 

Funding levels for the Marine Corps below the presidential budg- 
et may force a choice between quality of life and quality of work; 
and we may be forced to choose between the most-ready Marines 
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or morale and family support services such as child care and family 
readiness programs. 

We are a proud Corps and we take care of our own, including our 
families. And that commitment is unwavering, and having to 
choose between quality of life at home and readiness for combat 
abroad is not a choice we should have to make. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to appear before you today, 
and I look forward to your questions. 
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SERGEANT MAJOR RONALD L. GREEN 

18TH SERGEANT MAJOR OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Sergeant Major Green assumed his current post 
as the 18th Sergeant Major of the Marine Corps 
on February 20, 2015. A native of Jackson, Miss, 
he attended recruit training at Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot Parris Island, S.C., in November 
1983. 

He has been meritoriously promoted to the 
ranks of private first class, lance corporal, 
corporal, sergeant and staff sergeant. 

Throughout his career, Sergeant Major Green 
has been assigned numerous duties to include: 
field artillery cannoneer; field artillery nuclear projectileman; tower operator; drill 
instructor, senior drill instructor and drill master; battery section chief and battery 
gunnery sergeant, Assistant Marine Officer Instructor at Southern University and 
A&M College; first sergeant of Inspector-Instructor Staff, B Company, 1st 
Battalion, 23rd Marine Regiment; and sergeant major of Headquarters Marine 
Corps Henderson Hall, Marine Corps Forces Europe/Marine Corps Forces Africa 
and First Marine Expeditionary Force. 

He has deployed to Somalia with the 13th Marine Expeditionary Unit (Special 
Operations Capable) during Operation Restore Hope in 1993; to South America in 
support of Operation United Americas (UNITAS) in 2002; and with Marine Light 
Attack Helicopter Squadron 169 in support of Operation Iraqi Freedom in 2006. 

Sergeant Major Green holds a B.A. in Cybersecurity and a M.A. in Cybersecurity 
Policy from the University of Maryland University College. 
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1 OPENING 

2 Chairman Dent, Ranking Member Bishop, and distinguished Members of this Subcommittee, I 

3 appreciate the opportunity to provide you with an update on the commitment of the Marine 

4 Corps to our Marines and their families. Chairman Dent, congratulations on your appointment as 

5 Chairman of this important Subcommittee that provides for our Service Members, their families, 

6 and veterans. 

7 It is a privilege to sit in front of you today as the eighteenth Sergeant Major of the Marine 

8 Corps. It is an honor that the Commandant of the Marine Corps, General Dunford, chose me to 

9 serve as his highest ranking senior enlisted advisor. My focus will be on mission 

10 accomplishment and taking care of Marines and their families. I look forward to working with 

11 such a great leader in the coming years, leading our Marines through any endeavor that Congress 

12 and the American people ask of us. 

13 UPDATE ON MARINE CORPS AROUND THE WORLD 

14 As we continue to drawdown and reduce end strength, the Marine Corps continues to 

15 deploy across the world to support those in need, assist in training, and participate in exercises to 

16 support our partners and allies in times ofneed. build partner capacity, and assure access to the 

17 global commons. In Calendar Year 2014. the Marine Corps conducted over 30 amphibious 

18 operations, 300 theater security cooperation events, and participated in over 1 30 exercises. Your 

19 Marines in Afghanistan concluded six years of sustained combat operations while building the 

20 Afghan National Security Force's capabilities under Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF). Your 

21 Marines supported Operation Inherent Resolve (OIR) by reinforcing the Li.S. Embassy in Iraq, 

22 enhancing the Iraqi Security Forces' combat capabilities, and conducting humanitarian assistance 

23 missions. Additionally, your Marines also conducted numerous kinetic strikes in Syria and Iraq 
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24 to degrade, disrupt, and defeat ISIL and the Khorasan Group. The 1 3"’, 22nd. 1 1 * and 3 1 

25 Marine Expeditionary Units deployed in Fiscal Year 20 1 4 providing operational flexibility and 

26 responsiveness to the geographic combatant commanders for crisis response operations while 

27 support numerous bi-lateral and multi-national exercises globally. Other Marine Corps 

28 operations included, but are not limited to; 

29 • Operation Onward Liberty, which continued the maturation and professional 

30 development of the Armed Forces of Liberia. 

31 • Georgia Deployment Program, which assisted in organizing, training, equipping. 

32 deploying and redeploying three Georgian Infantry Battalions to conduct force protection 

33 and Quick Reaction Force missions in support of the Resolute Support Mission in 

34 Afghani.stan. 

35 • Sixteen embassy reinforcement missions were executed by the Marine Security Guard 

36 Augmentation Unit to nine countries around the world. The Marine Security Guard 

37 Augmentation Unit also supported thirteen VIP Presidential/Vice Presidential/Secretary 

38 of State security missions in twelve countries. 

39 • Special Purpose Marine Air-Ground Task Force Crisis Response-Africa (SPMAGTF-CR- 

40 AF) forward deployed to the LiSAFRICOM Area of Responsibility (AOR) in response to 

41 a broad range of military operations on the continent of Africa. SPMAG TF-CR-AF 

42 provided an infantry Company as a crisis response capability to Monrovia, Liberia to 

43 support the IJ.S. military's response to the Ebola crisis in West Africa as part of 

44 Operation United Assistance. 
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45 • Additionally, SPMAGTF-CR provided support to Operation OAKEN SONNET 

46 contingency operations in the South Sudan and executed Operation OAKEN LOTUS - 

47 the military assisted departure of U.S. personnel from the U.S. U.S. Embassy and Annex 

48 in Tripoli. Libya. 

49 • The Marine Corps stood up Marine Air-Ground Task Force-Crisis Response-Central 

50 Command (SPMAGTF-CR-CC) on 1 October 2014 as part of the “new normal'’ in the 

51 U.S. Central Command area of responsibility. SPMAGTF-CR-CC was recently 

52 identified to support Task Force Al Asad as part of Operation Inherent Resolve (OIR) 

53 Build Partner Capacity (BPC) mission. 

54 The Marine Corps continues to maintain its operational readiness and commitment to the 

55 nation. While remaining fully engaged globally, the Marine Corps continues to execute its end 

56 strength drawdown. We have accomplished this requirement while sustaining the key tenet of a 

57 measured and responsible drawdown- keeping faith with our Marines by minimizing involuntary 

58 attrition, maximizing voluntary actions, while maintaining the right number of Marines in every 

59 grade. 

60 To meet the necessary end strength requirements, during Fiscal Year 2014, the Marine 

61 Corps implemented a Staff Sergeant Retention Board to consider for separation Staff Sergeants 

62 between 1 5 and 1 8 years of serv ice who were twice passed for promotion. Fol lowing the Fiscal 

63 Year 2014 Gunny Sergeant Selection Board, approximately 230 Staff Sergeants were selected 

64 for separation by the Staff Sergeant Retention Board and all were eligible for early retirement. 

65 The Marine Corps will continue to use available force management authorities, maximizing 

66 voluntary separation programs (i.e,. Temporary Early Retirement Authority, Voluntary 

67 Separation Pay, Early Release) while using targeted involuntary measures only for individuals 
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68 who can retire. At this lime, the Marine Corps is not seeking any additional force shaping 

69 authorities. 

70 MAINTAINING QUALITY OF LIFE IN CURRENT FISCAL ENVIRONMENT 

71 First and foremost, quality of life for Marines starts with their mission. The 2016 

72 President's Budget supports the Marine Corps’ steady state operations around the world, forward 

73 presence, and rapid crisis response. For individual Marines, this means ensuring that the right 

74 training and equipment are provided on time to be ready and accomplish their mission. It also 

75 includes providing the right leadership. The Marine Corps continues to shape its permanent end 

76 strength and continue to drawdown from 202,000 Marines. In this year's budget, our end 

77 strength will be 184.000, which will allow for an assessment of the drawdown on our small unit 

78 leaders in the face of continued high operational tempo before continuing our drawdown to 

79 182,000 in Fiscal Year 20 17. 

80 As we ensure our force mix ofNCOs is right sized, we also must be cognizant of the 

81 fiscal challenges ahead while we maintain our readiness to respond at a moment's notice to 

82 crises around the world. Readiness includes our investment in our facilities and our families. 

83 Our Military Construction and infrastructure sustainment programs support our home station 

84 readiness and support future operational needs in the Pacific and new Aviation platforms. Our 

85 Marine and Family Programs exist to support the health and wellness of individuals as well as 

86 the mission readiness requirements of the Corps. 

87 

88 QUALITY FACILITIES AND INFRASTRUCTURE 

89 The Marine Corps continues to strive for a prolonged commitment to facilities and 

90 infrastructure that supports both operations and quality of life for our Marines and their families. 
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91 The Marine Corps' Military Construction budget for 2016 totals $719 million for 22 projects. 

92 The Marine Corps is investing in a variety of projects, including the Live-Fire Training Range 

93 Complex in Guam and two Bachelor Enlisted Quarters projects, one at Marine Corps Air Station 

94 Kanehoe Bay and one for the Marine Corps Embassy Security Guard program at Quantico, VA 

95 to house additional students as part of the congressionally directed expansion of the program. 

96 Since 2008, the Marine Corps has invested $2.67 billion in Bachelor Enlisted Quarters (BEQ) 

97 that will provide over 26,000 bed spaces to house single Marines. These facilities will also 

98 include state of the art Wi-Fi service in all facilities worldwide by the end of 2015. We are 

99 striving to have all Marines in the 2+0 standard to include use of existing facilities that can be 

100 upgraded to the new standard and by replacing facilities that have reached the end of their useful 

101 life with new, modem facilities. The Marine Corps has invested almost $4 billion in quality of 

102 life projects to include BEQs since 2008. Marines have new fitness facilities. Wounded Warrior 

103 care facilities, and other community support facilities, which greatly improve their readiness and 

104 the readiness of their families. 

105 To keep these new buildings in top shape requires investment in our facilities su-stainment 

106 programs. The 2016 President's Budget funds 8l%ofthe OSD facilities sustainment 

107 requirement for the Marine Corps. Thi.s is an increase above previous years but short of the OSD 

108 goal is to fund 90% of the requirement. We remain aware that taking risk in facilities 

109 sustainment increases the rate of degradation of Marine Corps infrastructure, which could lead to 

110 more costly repair, restoration and new construction in the future. We are taking strategic risk in 

111 infrastructure .sustainment to support operational readiness for deployed forces. 

112 Our world-wide family housing inventory is 96% privatized, which has improved the 

113 homes in which our families live and providing community support facilities such as community 
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centers, playgrounds, and **green spaces" that help create neighborhoods and a sense of 
community for our Marines and their families. Combined with traditional military construction, 
privatized housing will continue to build and improve the homes necessary to supplement local 
community housing. 


PRESERVING STRONG FAMILIES 

To ensure that our Marines are operationally ready and able to focus on the mission, they 
must first be assured that their families are being cared for. That is why we place the highest 
priority on our family readiness programs ~ because family readiness is a critical component of 
operational readiness. Whether through exceptional day care, or programs that ensure quality and 
continuity of their children's education across multiple changes in duty station, or resources to 
assist with children and dependents with special needs, we ensure that when Marines deploy, 
they do .so knowing that their families have a wide network of support. The Marine Corps Family 
Care programs provide dedicated services that care for and strengthen the military' family unit. 

• Our Children, Youth, and Teen Programs offer access to safe and quality childcare and 
youth recreational activities, serving over 28 thousand children and youths in 2014. 

• The Exceptional Family Member Program ensures that Marines who care for family 
members with special needs are a.ssigned to locations with ready access to medical care 
and educational services. It also provides case management services, training and 
education, and access to legal services. As of January of this year, over eight thousand 
Marines are enrolled in this program, and over ten thousand family members with special 
needs are being served. Furthermore, our Semper Fit Certified Inclusion Fitness Trainer 
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and Kids Included Together initiatives ensure access to recreational activities for 
individuals with disabilities. 

• Our School Liaisons reduce the impact of the military family's mobile lifestyle on 
school-age children, acting as the single point of contact on their educational matters and 
performing outreach to local education agencies to create awareness of their unique 
needs. The School Liaison Program thus ensures the unifonn treatment of military 
children transferring between school districts and states in areas such as graduation 
requirements and transfer of couree credits. 

Our Family Readiness programs prepare Marines and their families for the challenging 
realities associated with life in the Marine Corps. The Family Readiness Officers staffing our 
bases provide Marines and their families with valuable information about events and 
programs. 


STRENGTHENING H^ARRIOHSAND FAMILIES 
Our Semper Fit and Recreation facilities receive more than 14 million patron visits 
annually, offering a series of comprehensive strength and conditioning programs for our active 
duly Marines and their families. Together, the Semper Fit and Recreation programs ensure 
quality support for Marines through unit driven programs and services in such areas as fitness, 
sports, and aquatics, 

■ For instance, the High Intensity Tactical Training (HITT) and Aquatic Maximum Power 
- Intense Training (AMP-IT) programs optimize physical performance and combat 
readiness. 
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158 ■ Operation Adrenaline Rush (OAR) serves Marines reintegrating after a deployment. 

159 using outdoor activities such as white water rafting, paintball and rock climbing to help 

160 Marines cope with the lingering stress of combat. Begun as a pilot program in 2012, 

161 OAR has expanded to nine installations and has seen over 1 7 thousand participants. 

162 ■ Additionally, our paramobile units, located at Okinawa, Miramar. Camp Pendleton, 

163 Twenty-Nine Palms, Quantico, Camp Lejeune, and Parris Island, allow those with 

164 mobility impairments to participate in a wide variety of recreational activities. 

165 ■ The Community Wellness Program is an integral part of Semper Fit and Recreation. 

166 promoting an environment that supports healthy lifestyles throughout our military 

167 community. It offers educational classes, briefs, and seminars designed to maintain 

168 physical emotional and psychological resiliency. 

169 

170 CA RING FOR OUR FAMUES OF THE FALLEN 

171 Caring for the families of our fallen Marines is a sacred duty and the highest fulfillment 

172 of our obligation to take care of our own. The Marine Corps Casualty Assistance Program is 

173 committed to guiding them through this difllcult time with the utmost compassion, dignity, and 

174 honor. Our Casualty Assistance Calls Oftlcers (CACOs) assist the next of kin with burial 

175 arrangements, applications for benefits and entitlements, contact with benevolent and 

176 philanthropic organizations, obtaining investigative reports, and other pertinent issues. Specially 

177 trained and supported by teams of subject matter experts, these officers are available to the next 

178 of kin 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

179 Once the work of CACOs is complete, the Marine Corps Long Term Assistance Program 

180 (LTAP), serves as an enduring resource for next of kin, ensuring they receive sustained, quality 
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181 care from the Marine Corps. LTAP connects survivors with a broad range of services such as 

182 grief and trauma support, peer-based emotional support and. if necessary, crisis response and 

183 intervention. 

184 As part of its commitment to leave no Marine behind, the Marine Corps continues to 

185 work to return all of our unaccounted-for personnel from past wars: 3.047 from World War II, 

186 650 from the Korean War; 207 from the Vietnam War; and I from the Cold War. W'e also stand 

187 ready to support the efforts of the new Defense POW/MIA Accounting Agency in fulfilling the 

188 requirement set forth in the FY 2010 National Defense Authorization Act to complete 200 

189 identifications per year of unaccounted-for service members from past years. 

190 SEXUAL ASSAULT PREVENTION AND RESPONSE 

191 The Sexual Assault Prevention and Response (SAPR) Program continues to evolve by 

192 addressing external influences, such as the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 

193 2014, which a directed the establisihment of a Special Victims' Counsel (SVC) and enhanced 

194 reporting requirements among other provisions. The goal is to build upon a victim-centric 

195 framework of supportive services, preventative training, and offender accountability initiatives in 

196 place since 2005. With continued support and guidance, we are confident that we will continue 

197 to see improvement. 

198 Since 2012, the Marine Corps has spent more than $16 million on sexual assault 

199 prevention and response and special victim legal training initiatives, which enabled a 300 percent 

200 increase in full-time SAPR personnel "in the field" and a 144 percent increase in headquarters- 

201 level SAPR personnel to better address victims' needs. As a result of these efforts, the Marine 

202 Corps continues to experience an increase in reporting, which demonstrates an increased 

203 willingness to come forward to report and access supportive services. Additionally, the 2014 
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204 Workplace and Gender Relations Survey for Active Duty Members conducted by the RAND 

205 Corporation identified that approximately 1,000 fewer Marines experienced unwanted sexual 

206 contact in 2014 compared to 2012, which represents both a 30 percent decrease and the closing 

207 ofthe reporting gap that exists with the number of incidents not reported. 

208 We are fully aware that the Marine Corps has a lot of challenges ahead with regard to 

209 SAPR. Given that the Marine Corps is the youngest and most junior of the Services with the 

210 highest rate of unmarried personnel, we have the largest population comprised of these at-risk 

211 demographics. As detailed in the Department of Defense's Sexual Assault Prevention and 

212 Response Progress Report to the President of the United States released in December 2014, an 

213 unfortunate truth is our female service members are still experiencing the highest rate of sexual 

214 assault. With this in mind, we have focused our recent preventative training efforts, including 

215 our new', interactive, video-based bystander intervention program for junior Marines called “Step 

216 Up.” In turn, we are seeing an increased willingness to intervene in high-risk situations 

217 according to the Fiscal Year 2014 Defense Equal Opportunity Organization Management 

218 Institute (DEOMI) Command Climate Survey. Of note, 86 percent of our junior enlisted 

219 population, who reported observing a situation they believed was or could have led to a sexual 

220 assault, intei-vened. 

221 The Commandant's Sexual Assault Prevention and Response Campaign Plan continues to 

222 guide the implementation of other large-scale efforts, and has resulted in several best practices, 

223 including a SAPR training continuum that grows along with our Marines, an Ethical Discussion 

224 Group curriculum that extends beyond annual training requirements, and the monthly SAPR 

225 “Snapshot” new'^sletter. In addition, our internal advocacy surv'ey inspired the new Department 
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226 of Defense-wide Survivor Experience Survey, and our SAPR 8-Day Briefs were codified by the 

227 National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2014 for implementation by all Services. 

228 The Progress Report to the President also revealed positive trends within the Marine 

229 Corps, such as a continued increase in the number of victims opting to participate in the military 

230 justice process and an increase in the number of completed investigations. These and other 

231 developments demonstrate the progress that the Marine Corps has made in gaining victims' trust, 

232 whose growing confidence in the response system bridges the way to appropriate offender 

233 accountability. 

234 Again, our battle against sexual assault in the Corps is far from over, but the way forward 

235 is clear. While we continue with our current implementation plans, the Marine Corps is 

236 convening a SAPR Operational Planning Team that will assess the work of the past three years, 

237 Throughout 20 1 5 and 20 1 6, wc w'ill increase our capacity to implement research-based. 

238 preventative programs. Ultimately, we will continue to empower small unit leaders to act as the 

239 catalyst for positive change, taking responsibility for the successes ofour SAPR Program. 

240 

241 BEHA VIORAL HEALTH 

242 The realities of more than a decade of persistent conflict have manifested in the complex 

243 issues facing our Marines today. The prevalence of delayed-onset symptoms means that the 

244 Marine Corps w ill need to continue its diligence in the prevention, treatment, and early 

245 intervention well into the future. To address this, the Behavioral Mealih Program facilitates the 

246 collaborative efforts and resources of all behavioral health elements, including Family 

247 Advocacy. Substance Abuse, Community Counseling, Combat Operational Stress Control, and 

248 Suicide Prevention. 
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249 The Marine Corps continues to better address the suicide problem that plagues our 

250 institution. Each and every loss to suicide is a tragedy that has a far-reaching impact on families, 

251 friends, and our entire community. While we prevent suicide one Marine at a time, we know that 

252 suicide prevention is not a single act. Prevention efforts consist of a series of actions to foster 

253 hope and connection to those at risk. There are usually warning signs that precede a suicide, and 

254 it is important that everyone in our community both knows those signs and how to help someone 

255 seek appropriate care. 

256 CARE FOR OUR WOUNDED, ILL AND INJURED 

257 The Wounded Warrior Regiment (WWR) mission is an enduring commitment to care for 

258 Wll Marines in times of war and peace. Since 2007, the Wounded Warrior Regiment has 

259 coordinated delivery of resources and services to wounded, ill, and injured (Wll) Marines. 

260 Sailors directly supporting Marines, and their families. Additionally, the Wounded Warrior 

261 Regiment administers the Marine Corps' federally mandated Recovery Coordination Program, 

262 which seeks to integrate Marines' medical and non-medical care. The regiment employs a 

263 holistic approach to recovery, delivered through four lines of operation: mind. body, spirit, and 

264 family. 

265 Recovery care for our Marines must be multi-faceted and enduring because the injuries. 

266 illnesses and repercussions of more than a decade of war are enduring. Often, the initial phase of 

267 recovery addresses physical injuries. Post-traumatic stress (PTS). traumatic brain injury (TBi), 

268 and other psychological health issues require long-term, often acute, care. Many Marines first 

269 seek treatment for these conditions years after returning from combat when they realize they can 

270 no longer face their symptoms alone. Other transition through the Wounded Warrior Regiment 

271 and find themselves periodically reaching back to the Marine family that guided them through 
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272 their physical recovery, in need of encouragement and focus. The leaders and staff of the 

273 Wounded Warrior Regiment must remain consistently available to offer their unique capabilities 

274 in support of Marines so that an illness or injury does not preclude the realization of a 

275 meaningful career, cause the mental or emotional breakdown of a family, or worse, end a life. 

276 Furthermore, approximately one percent of the total Marine force historically has been 

277 referred into the Integrated Disability Evaluation System (IDES) for non-combat related illness 

278 and injuries. A shift in Marines supported by the Wounded Warrior Regiment is already in 
273 place. Currently, approximately 60 percent of the Wounded Warrior Regiment's Marines are 

280 ill/injured outside a combat zone. Of the total numbers of Marines in the IDES, only 22 percent 

281 are affiliated with the Wounded Warrior Regiment. Many of the remaining Marines qualify for 

282 and would benefit from the resources and expertise of the Wounded Warrior Regiment as they 

283 prepare for a successful transition to civilian life or return to the force. The development of 

284 efficient and effective programs allows the Wounded Warrior Regiment to continue expanding 

285 its reach in support of Marines. 

286 Wounded Warrior Regiment capabilities are longitudinal and offer access points to 

287 Marines at various stages of recovery and transition in an effort to prevent the types of distress 

288 that lead to suicide, First individual assistance is provided to Marines (depending on acuity) 

289 through Recovery Care Coordinators (RCCs), who work with Wounded, III, and Injured Marines 

290 and their families to develop and execute their Comprehensive Recovery Plans (CRPs). The 

291 RCCs are part of the Marine's command and medical team and provide essential facilitation to 

292 optimize recovery. Throughout the past year and a half, approximately 1 .000 Wounded, III and 

293 Injured Marines consistently receive RCC support, RCCs support those .Marines by providing 

294 outreach and education: facilitating goals established in the CRP, offering referrals to other 
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295 Wounded W'arrior Regiment programs that may assist them; and generally acting as a conduit to 

296 available resources. 

297 Second, an additional 700 Marines are receiving assistance from District Injured Support 

298 Coordinators (DISCs). DISCs are geographically dispersed mobilized reserve Marines who 

299 provide assistance to Marines recovering away from military bases, transitioning from active 

300 duty or reserve duty to veteran status, or medically retired to the Temporary Disability Retired 

301 List (TDRL). The Wounded Warrior Regiment may also reach out to DISCs as a quick response 

302 to Marines in desperate need because of unresolved medical issues, lack of meaningful 

303 employment, or other stressors related to transitioning from active duty service. 

304 Third, the Sergeant Merlin German Wounded Warrior Call Center provides a continuum 

305 of access by conducting an average of 9.500 outreach calls per month to Purple Heart recipients. 

306 Marines on the Temporary Disability Retired List, and Marine Veterans. The call center also 

307 receives calls for assistance on the average of 1.200 per month, available 24/7. The call center 

308 provides information about benefits, enrollment in the VA, and transition services, as well as 

309 access to licensed clinical social workers who will assist Marines calling in emergency 

310 situations. Additionally, the Wounded Warrior Battalion Contact Centers conduct outreach calls 

311 to Wounded. Mi. and Injured Marines on active duty recovering with their parent commands to 

312 ensure their needs are being met. Total monthly calls average 3,500 placed and 400 received. 

313 Finally, the Wounded Warrior Regiment leaders and staff develop a unique perspective 

314 on the lives and challenges of W'ounded. Ill and Injured Marines, which they will use to improve 

315 the Marines' futures. The Wounded Warrior Regiment will continue to facilitate communication 

316 between the Marine Corps and Department of Veterans Affairs in order to ensure successful 
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317 transition of individual Marines as well as ongoing progress in service coordination. Wounded 

318 Warrior Regiment transition specialists consistently work to advance job placement programs 

319 and efforts, contributing substantially to the successful recovery of Marines and families. 

320 Through the Wounded Warrior Regiment's survey and analysis capabilities, it is able to 

321 continually assess the needs to the Marines and families it serves and adjust efforts accordingly. 

322 The mission of the Wounded Warrior Regiment endures whether in combat or relative 

323 peace, and the goals of the Wounded Warrior Regiment broaden as Marines express needs not 

324 previously understood. The Wounded Warrior Regiment maintains the personnel, expertise, and 

325 commitment essential to caring for Wounded. III. and Injured Marines and will continue to stand 

326 ready to support Marines who sacrifice for our Nation. 

327 TRANSITIONING MARINES INTO QUALITY CITIZENS 

328 As our focus is to train civilians and make them Marines, in turn it is important that when 

329 our Marines are ready to leave the Corps that they are ready to move into the civilian sector - 

330 whether that is to find a job. pursue educational and technical opportunities, or start their own 

331 business. In Fiscal Year 2014. the Marine Corps continued to be VOW compliant. In addition. 

332 the Marine Corps launched at the start of Fiscal Year 2015. Crcdentialing Opportunities Online 

333 (COOL)- COOL is a crcdentialing awareness, information and resource capability for all 

334 Marines to ensure that they have access to civilian crcdentialing and licensing information 

335 related to their Military Occupational Specialties. These men and women have been trained to 

336 be the best in their specialty and often those positions translate to licensed or certified civilian 

337 jobs, it is imperative that we ensure that Marines are prepared to make that transition by having 

338 their license or certification in place. 
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339 The Marine Corps believes that it is vital to incorporate a life cyele approach to transition 

340 preparation, ultimately allowing Marines to meet most Career Readiness Standards well in 

341 advance of Transition Readiness Standards. Through the Marine For Life approach, Marines 

342 will gain awareness of career readiness preparations throughout their military career to include 

343 initial interview with their Career Planner at first permanent duty station and the development of 

344 an Individual Transition Plan. On October 1 , 20 14, the Marine Corps began to implement the 

345 Personal Readiness Seminar, a four-hour seminar that is to be delivered to all incoming Active 

346 Duty Marines upon check-in at their first duty station. This seminar provides an overview of the 

347 Marine For Life cycle model, including Personal and Professional Development Programs and 

348 services and introductory personal finance topics. 

349 The Marine Corps continues to support the personal decision of our Marines to seek 

350 additional training and education. Whether this is pursuing an undergraduate, graduate or 

351 technical degree, the Marine Corps works to ensure that Marines have access to the resources 

352 available to them. This may be through helping them prepare for college using the services of 

353 Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Education Support (DANTES); work toward 

354 apprenticeship using the United States Military Apprenticeship Program; obtain aeademic credit 

355 from passing College Level Exam Programs (CLEP); or pursue education endeavors successfully 

356 through the Leadership Scholar Program, Montgomery GI Bill, Post 9/1 1 GI Bill, or tuition 

357 assistance. 

358 The Marine Corps has and will continue to deliver all facets of our voluntary education 

359 program. In September 2013 and December 2014, the Marine Corps updated requirements for 

360 the implementation of tuition assistance that successfully ensures that Marines focus on their 

361 Military Occupation Specialty (MOS) requirements and are making informed decisions on the 
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362 use of their tuition assistance to allow them to meet their personal education and training goals 

363 for when they transition to civilian life, 

364 CONCLUSION 

365 In closing, we are a proud Corps. VVe take care of our own — including our families. 

366 Whether we are discussing recruiting and retaining high quality people, unit readiness. 

367 equipment modernization, infrastructure sustainment, or providing capability and capacity to the 

368 geographical combatant commanders, as our Commandant, General Diinford, stated in his 

369 Planning Guidance, our commitment to our Marines and families is unwavering. I appreciate the 

370 Congress' support to Marines around the world and look forward to working with you to ensure 

371 the Marine Corps remains the Nation's force in readiness. 
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Opening Statement of Chief Master Sergeant Cody 

Mr. Dent. Chief Master Sergeant Cody. 

Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force Cody. Chairman Dent, 
again, let me extend my congratulations on your selection. 

Ranking Member Bishop, distinguished members of the sub- 
committee, thank you for your continued interest in the quality of 
life of our Airmen. It is always an honor for me to join my fellow 
service senior enlisted advisors as we represent the fine men and 
women who serve our great nation. 

I would also like to, before I begin, acknowledge and recognize 
the tragic loss of Congressman Nunnelee. He served this committee 
well. He served his constituents well and certainly cared deeply 
about the men and women and their families that serve our great 
nation. So our thoughts and prayers remain with his family as they 
go through this difficult time. 

Today more than 670,000 total force Airmen and families serve 
in a historic period in our military history. We are the smallest Air 
Force we have been since our inception in 1947. 

This is historic for us, and it is also exacerbated by the fact that 
we are more globally engaged today and continue to operate in the 
longest sustained combat operations in the history of our country. 

On top of all this, we do this with an all-volunteer force. A force 
that continues to experience uncertainty and churn with respect to 
mission capability, compensation, and the meaning of service. We 
must never forget that these men and women who raise their right 
hand do so freely, proudly, and volunteer because they believe in 
what America stands for and stand ready to defend that cause. 

There is no question the past year has been extremely stressful 
on all members of the Air Force — active duty. Air National Guard, 
Air Force Reserve, and civilian Airmen. I am joined today with my 
wife, Athena, as Chairman Dent opened up with, as well as the 
command Chief Master Sergeant for Air Force Reserve Command, 
Cameron Kirksey. Both have visited with thousands of Airmen and 
family members over the past year and have listened to their con- 
cerns and witnessed firsthand their passion for service, and they 
can affirm the impact of the uncertainty, is having on our force 
today. 

Yet, despite the stress, our Airmen continue to serve proudly and 
are grateful to this subcommittee for its longstanding support. We 
rely on your efforts, your actions, and legislation to protect our 
service members’ and veterans’ pay, benefits, and overall quality of 
life. We also appreciate the many visits by members and you have 
made to support our Airmen in the field. 

I believe you had a chance to read my written statements, which 
includes greater details on the current status of our infrastructure 
investments and key programs as well as the current concerns of 
our Airmen and families. I look forward to the opportunity to an- 
swer any questions you may have. 
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BIOGRAPHY 



UNITEDSTATESAIRFORCE 


CHIEF MASTER SERGEANT OF THE AIR FORCE JAMES A. CODY 

Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force James A. 

Cody represents the highest eniisted ievel of 
leadership, and as such, provides direction for the 
enlisted force and represents their interests, as 
appropriate, to the American public, and to those 
in all levels of government. He serves as the 
personal adviser to the Chief of Staff and the 
Secretary of the Air Force on all issues regarding 
the welfare, readiness, morale, and proper 
utilization and progress of the enlisted force. Chief 
Cody is the 1 7th chief master sergeant appointed 
to the highest noncommissioned officer position. 

Chief Cody entered the Air Force in November 
1984, He graduated from the air traffic control 
specialist course at Keesier Air Force Base, Miss., 
in May 1985. His background includes various 
duties in air traffic control at the unit and major- 
command levels. Throughout his career, he has 
filled a myriad of roles including additional-duty 
First Sergeant and Directorate Superintendent. His 
assignments include bases in New Hampshire, 

California, Virginia and Florida. The chief also served overseas in Germany, South Korea, Turkey, and 
deployed in support of Operations Southern Watch and Enduring Freedom. 

Prior to assuming his current position, he served as the Command Chief Master Sergeant, Air Education and 
Training Command. Randolph AFB, Texas, 

EDUCATION 

1 987 Noncommissioned Officer Preparatory School, Kapaun AS, Germany 

1989 Air Force Communications Command Noncommissioned Officer Leadership School. Keesier AFB, 

Miss. 
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1993 Noncommissioned Officer Academy Correspondence Course 
1 995 USAFE Noncommissioned Officer Academy, Kapaun AS, Germany 

1997 Senior Noncommissioned Officer Academy Correspondence Course 

1 998 Associate of Applied Science degree in airway science, Community College of the Air Force 

2001 Senior Noncommissioned Officer Academy, Maxwell AFB, Ala. 

2005 Chiefs Leadership Course, Maxwell AFB, Ala. 

2005 USAF Senior Leadership Course, Center for Creative Leadership, San Diego, Calif. 

2006 Gettysburg Leadership Experience, Gettysburg, Pa. 

2008 Senior Enlisted Joint Professional Military Education Correspondence Course 

2008 AFSO 21 Executive Leadership Course, Disney Institute. Orlando, Fla. 

2009 Keystone, National Defense University, Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington, D C. 

2010 COMAFFOR Senior Staff Course, USAF Expeditionary Center, N.J. 

2010 USAF Enterprise Management Seminar, Darden School of Business, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 

2012 Bachelor of Science degree in business administration. Trident University International, Cypress, Calif, 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1 . November 1984 - January 1 985, Student, Basic Military Training, Lackland AFB, Texas 

2. January 1985 - June 1985, Student, Technical Training School, Keesler AFB, Miss, 

3. June 1985 - June 1988, AirTraffic Controller, 1964th Communications Group, Ramstein AB, Germany 

4. June 1988 - January 1991, ATC Watch Supervisor, 1916th Communications Squadron, Pease AFB, N.H, 

5. January 1991 - May 1993, ATC Watch Supervisor, 30th Operational Support Squadron, Vandenberg AFB, 
Calif, 

6. May 1993 - May 1994, ATC Watch Supervisor, 51st OSS, Osan AB. South Korea 

7. June 1994 - June 1996, Superintendent, Airfield Operations Training, 39th OSS, Incirlik AB, Turkey 

8. June 1996 - March 2000, Superintendent, Airfield Operations, Readiness/Training, Headquarters Air 
Combat Command, Langley AFB, Va. 

9. March 2000 - May 2003, Chief Tower Controller, additional duty 1st Sgt, 6th OSS, MacDill AFB, Fla. (April 

2002 - July 2002, Superintendent, Combat Airspace Management Cell, Joint Task Force-Southwest Asia, 
Prince Sultan Air Base, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia) 

10. June 2003 - July 2005, Superintendent, Directorate of Air and Space Operations and ATC Functional 
Manager, HQ ACC, Langley AFB, Va. 

11. July 2005 - August 2007, Command Chief 15th Expeditionary Mobility Task Force, Travis AFB, Calif. 

12. August 2007 - July 2008, Command Chief 6fh Air Mobility Wing, MacDill AFB, Fla, 

13. July 2008 - September 2010, Command Chief 18th Air Force, Scott AFB, III. 

14. September 2010 - January 2013, Command Chief Headquarters Air Education and Training Command, 
Joint Base San Antonio-Randolph, Texas 

1 5. January 201 3 - present, Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force, the Pentagon, Washington, D C. 

MAJOR AWARDS AND DECORATIONS 

Legion of Merit 

Meritorious Service Medal with seven oak leaf clusters 
Air Force Commendation Medal with two oak leaf clusters 
Air Force Achievement Medal with five oak leaf clusters 
Outstanding Airman of the Year Ribbon 
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OTHER ACHIEVEMENTS 

1994 39th Wing NCO of the Year 

1995 John L. Levitow Award, NCO Academy 
1995 USAFE ATC Training Achievement Award 
1995 STEP promotion to Master Sergeant 

1 997 ACC Director of Air and Space Operations SNCO of the Year 

2001 Distinguished Graduate, SNCO Academy 

2001 AMC Air Traffic Control Enlisted Manager of the Year 

2001 Tampa Bay Military Citizen of the Year 

2001 Air Mobility Command SNCO of the Year 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF PROMOTION 

Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force January 2013 

(Current as of February 2014) 
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Introduction 

Chairman Dent, Ranking Member Bishop, and members of the Subcommittee, thank you 
for your continued support and interest in the quality of life in our military. It is always an 
honor to join my fellow service senior enlisted advisors as we represent the fine men and women 
who serve our great nation. I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to represent America's 
Airmen and their families. 

We know the support of this committee is absolutely vital to our continued success 
around the globe. We rely on your efforts, actions and legislation to protect and support our 
service member's and veteran's pay and benefits. We also appreciate the visits House members 
have made to support our Airmen in the field, and invite you to continue to travel to our 
installations to see first-hand the quality of our Airmen and families. 

Force Management 

The Air Force faced a significant challenge last year as we went through a period of force 
drawdown. Our Active Duty component saw a substantial decrease in end strength, dropping 
from .127.600 at the start of Fiscal Year 2014 to .1 12,980 at the start of Fiscal Year 2015. At the 
same time, global demands and geopolitical realities made clear the need to halt further force 
reduction initiatives. The Air Force decided to suspend any further involuntary separations in 
Fiscal Year 20 1 5, and plans to have 3 1 5.000 personnel on Active Duty, 1 05,000 in the Air 
National Guard and 67.100 in the Air Force Reserve by the end of this fiscal year. 

Although uncertainty remains, this new direction for 2015 has begun to ease some 
concerns expressed by our Airmen, while positioning us to focus on ensuring operational units 
maintain mission capability. When looking forward to Fiscal Year 2016, our budget submission 
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includes a plan and the requisite resources to further right-size our inventory for assigned 
missions and weapon system platforms in this fiscally constrained environment. The Air Force 
will address key capability gaps in the nuclear enterprise, cyber, intelligence, surveillance and 
reconnaissance, and force support, while matching manpower to force structure decisions, .As a 
result, the Air Force will request an end-strength of 3 1 7,000 Active Duty, 1 05.500 Air National 
Guard and 69,200 Air Force Reserve Airmen for Fiscal Year 2016 and will access to sustain this 
larger size active force. In addition, as the Air Force addresses the identified key capability gaps, 
experienced personnel in these areas must be retained and placed in necessary locations. As we 
look forward to the year ahead, our commitment to our fellow Airmen and our country is 
unwavering and is proof positive that we are still the best Air Force in the world. 

People First 

A primary priority of our Air Force leadership is taking care of people. We are 
committed to providing the best support possible to build and maintain ready and resilient 
Airmen and families. Under constrained budgets, it is ever more challenging to maintain Airmen 
and family support programs at previously funded levels. However, in light of this challenge. 

Air Force restored Morale. Welfare and Recreation (MWR) support in the Fiscal Year 2016 
President's Budget request. This support will help ensure Airmen and their families stay 
resilient and mission ready. The Budget Control .Act (BCA) will reverse the MWR support w'e 
have programmed and, if enacted, would result in reduced MWR activities and support programs 
for Airmen and their families, thus impairing resilience and readiness. Therefore, we request 
your support to ensure that sequestration does not occur in Fiscal Year 20 1 6. 
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Building Resilient Airmen 

Our construct for building resilient Airmen is Comprehensive Airmen Fitness (CAF). 
CAF’s mission, vision and goals are designed to foster the welfare of people that directly and 
indirectly support the Air Force mission to fly, fight and win in air, space and cyberspace. CAF 
is a holistic approach to maintain and strengthen fitness in the mental, physical, social and 
spiritual domains. In practical application. CAF provides an integrated framework across 
functional education and training efforts, activities and programs. Through this approach, we 
look to provide a thriving and resilient Air Force community ready to meet current and future 
challenges, encompassing and sustaining a balanced, fit and ready force. 

On January 27. 2015, Joint Base San Antonio-Lackland. Texas welcomed the first class 
of Airmen who will participate in the Basic Military Training (BMT) Capstone Week, a final 
week dedicated entirely to character development. We restructured our eight and a half week 
BMT program to provide our Airmen with an education that transcends conformity by delivering 
core life skill training. This training will be the initial and most crucial phase of developing 
resilient Ainnen. Not only will this training prepare our Airmen for their first assignment, it will 
reinforce our core values of integrity, service and excellence and better prepare our newest 
Ainnen to inculcate into our Air Force with essential social and life skills. 

Sexual Assault Prevention and Response (SAPR) 

Air Force leadership involvement at every level the past three years has led to fewer 
sexual assault incidents and more victims reporting the crime; however, we still have work to 
realize an Air Force free from sexual assault. The multi-functional Air Force Sexual Assault and 
Prevention Office remains under the direction of the Air Force Vice Chief of Staff and is refining 
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and developing education and training, policy, and programs designed to eliminate sexual assault 
from our Air Force. The Air Force has improved every aspect of our response system to ensure 
we provide the best possible care to our victims and appropriately prosecute those who commit 
this crime. We will be relentless in our efforts to create an environment free of sexual 
harassment and assault. 

In late 2014 the Air Force submitted a detailed report to the Department of Defense on 
the state of sexual assault prevention and response. The report was incorporated into a larger 
Department of Defense report submitted to the President in December 2014. This report 
incorporated the initial results of the RAND Corporation's Military Workplace Study. The 
results from the report confirm the Air Force is making progress to eliminate sexual assault, but 
that our work is far from finished, and we agree. 

In 2014. ! of 2.4 Airmen who experienced a sexual assault reported the incident, versus 1 
of 5.4 in Fiscal Year 2012. The ratio is the result of a 71 percent increase in sexual assault 
reports and a 25 percent decrease in sexual assault incidents over the same period. Those 
numbers indicate more victims trust the Air Force to provide care; however, additional data 
gleaned from the RAND Military Workplace Study confirmed that retaliation remains a 
persistent problem. 

The Air Force wall not tolerate retaliation. Although detailed data on retaliation is not 
available, the Air Force has already taken steps to address retaliation in the 201 5 sexual assault 
prevention and response annual training which deployed Air Force-wide in late .lanuary. Also, 
the Air Force will continue to review and revise as necessary all education modules on victim 
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empathy in enterprise leadership courses. The key to realizing an Air Force free from sexual 
assault is to prevent the crime altogether. 

The next evolution in our SAPR program is to take a deep dive into prevention and stop 
the crime before it takes place. Prevention measures in place include updating all leadership 
training to ensure commanders understand their role in creating and sustaining a healthy 
environment where ail Airmen thrive. It is followed-up with holding these same commanders - 
as well as ail .Airmen - accountable in their annual performance report for the climate they have 
created. We also provide bystander intervention training in all our accessions programs to teach 
Airnien how to recognize and successfully intervene in situation-s that could lead to a sexual 
assault or any other conduct that is contrary to our Core Values. In January, the Air Force hosted 
a five-day Sexual A,ssault Prevention Summit on Joint Base Andrews. Maryland. Eleven experts 
presented a wide range of topics focused on prevention. For the first time, the Air Force invited 
1 50 Airmen to represent our total force. Aimien in the ranks of E-2 through 0-6. with various 
backgrounds and duty locations, converted the information provided by the experts into 
actionable, relatable measures that can be deployed Air Force wide. On the final day of the 
Summit, each working group presented their recommendations to Air Force senior leadership. 
The recommendations will be further evaluated by Sexual Assault Prevention and Response 
office and incorporated into an updated prevention strategy and future education and training. 

The United Slates Air Force is the best in the world because of our Airmen, and w e absolutely 
understand they are critical to realizing an Air Force free from sexual assault. 
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Suicide Prevention 

Suicide prevention remains a high priority for Air Force leadership at every level. Suicide 
is a national problem and our Air Force has not been immune. We cannot help but be influenced 
by what is a gradually increasing rate across the general U.S. population. As a result, w'c have 
purposefully taken a hard look at our prevention program and made two improvements to 
provide better support to our Airmen and families. First, we have decided to return to a more 
personalized Form of suicide prevention training where supervisors and other leaders will guide 
small group discussions. This form of face-to-face training will allow for more direct discussion 
and interaction with Airmen on resilience and recognize those who may be at high risk. 

Secondly, building on the success of our Frontline Supervisor Training for our at-risk career 
fields, we are adding an annual refresher for them to keep their skills current and close at hand. 
Our suicide prevention training seeks to de-stigmatize and promote seeking help early and 
leverage our Wingman culture, where Aimien look out for one another. We believe involved 
leadership, concerned Wingmen and an environment that encourages seeking help early is key to 
combating suicide in the Air Force at a time when uncertainty and stress is high for our Airmen 
and families. 

Recruiting and Retention 

The Air Force has successfully met the .A.ll-Volunteer Force requirements for the past 1 5 
years and is currently positioned to meet Fiscal Year 2015 requirements despite the challenges 
we face getting the right Airmen into the right jobs and at the right time. We are on track to meet 
Total Force enlisted accession goals for the Active Duty, Air Force Reserve, and Air National 
Guard. For this fiscal year, over 1 0.000 of America's young men and women have completed or 
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are currently attending Air Force Basic Military Training (BMT). and there are approximately 
8,000 additional recRiits already contracted to attend BMT in Fiscal Year 2015 with an 
additional 5,400 needed to fully meet this years goal of 23,414 recruits. This is despite 
numerous challenges, including eligibility pools that range between 20% - 30% of the U.S. 
population; currently 25% of the population is eligible to enlist. Yet. we have been able to 
mitigate these challenges to some degree. As a testament to our great recruiters, 1 9% of our new 
recruits have at least 15-semester hours of college. So through the great work of the Air Force 
Recruiting Service, we have been able to recruit the best and brightest our nation has to offer. 
However, we anticipate our recruiting challenges will continue to grow in the coming years. 

While we anticipate some of the same challenges mentioned, we are cognizant that as the 
economy grows, we could face even tougher competition for recruits, especially those with 
highly technical or unique skills and capabilities. Furthermore, as the discussion on significant 
changes to military compensation continues, we need to monitor our entering applicants and 
recruits for potential impacts. One thing appears certain: As we move forward, the competition 
for the best our nation has to offer will only become more difficult. 

To help combat these difficulties in these unprecedented budgetary times, it is imperative 
we invest in programs that attract the highest quality applicants the Air Force requires to meet 
the myriad mission needs to include evolving career fields such as Cyber and High- 
Demand/Low-Density career fields like our critical Battlefield Airmen. Our ability to meet 
recruitment goals and sustain the quality enlisted corps we require depends on a comprehensive 
approach, one that keeps military serv ice attractive to potential recruits. A centerpiece of that 
appeal is a focus of this subcommittee, our Air Force Quality of Life programs and initiatives, 
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which have been strained by budget pressures in recent years. We offer our recruits much more 
than a profession; we offer them the opportunity to be part of our Air Force family. Quality of 
life programs and the support we offer to our Airmen and their families are essential tor us to 
remain competitive in the recruiting arena. 

Quality of Service 

We sincerely appreciate continued congressional support and funding for quality of 
service initiatives. We believe these to be an overwhelming factor in the decision Airmen and 
their families make to continue serving our nation. We place a great deal of importance on the 
sense of community in and around our bases. We focus on four main areas: health and wellness; 
Airmen and family support; education, development, and employment: and Airmen and family 
housing. 

Health and Wellness: 

Assistance to Severely Injured Service Members 

The Air Force Warrior and Survivor Care office leads our effort to orchestrate a 
comprehensive, continuum of care that synergizes DoD and Veterans Affairs programs to meet 
the medical and non-medica! care of wounded, ill and injured service members. Over the past 
year, our Air Force Wounded Warrior program has increased enrollment with improved outreach 
to Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve units. We have assigned Recovery Care 
Coordinators to two Air National Guard Bases and to our Air Force Reserve Command 
Headquarters. We continue to work with units to identify Guard and Reserve Airmen who have 
returned home from deployment and are just beginning to cope with the effects of post-traumatic 
stress. We strive to ensure affected Airmen know about the professional resources available to 
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help them when symptoms begin to appear. Bringing healing and focus to their lives is an 
ongoing priority and will be for years to come. Airmen are globally engaged every day; 
challenges for wounded warriors remain a constant. 

Care of our Airmen is a holistic endeavor. While we are committed to providing world- 
class treatment for their wounds, illnesses or injuries, we are also dedicated to treating the whole 
person and, as an extension of the Airmen, their families and caregivers as well. Every wounded 
or severely injured or ill Airman faces an uncertain future. Through our Air Force programs we 
help each Airman identify a path to normalcy, whether that is through continuing their Air Force 
career or. if their circumstances .so dictate, developing goals for a future beyond the uniform. 
Whatever their future aspirations may be - education, employment or just focusing on regaining 
their independence - we w'ill help our Airmen design and implement a plan to make it happen. 
The involvement of our families and caregivers is pivotal to the Airman's success, so we include 
them and their needs, goals and wishes every step of the way. 

We connect spouses to employment and educational opportunities as well as support 
resources for everything from marital counseling to financial support to housing assistance. We 
also have developed, as a collaborative effort with the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
other Service Wounded Warrior programs, the Caregiver Peer Support Forums. These meetings, 
being introduced at all Air Force installations, provide caregivers an opportunity to share their 
experiences and challenges with others that best understand what they are going through. The 
forums are facilitated by Military Family Life counselors and allow the caregivers, in a private 
setting, to discuss things they may not feel comfortable discussing with their .Airman or a 
medical provider. Through these forums, caregivers lean on one another for strength and 
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compassion as we continuously work to ensure our wounded, ill and injured are provided the 
best support possible, 

Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) 

The rate of PTSD in Airmen, despite the sustained high operational tempo, has remained 
relatively low. Even at the height of our involvement in the Middle East, it has remained below 
0.5 percent, and w'e are proud to note that our retention rate for individuals with PTSD is high: 
nearly 75 percent, I attribute this to the resilience of our Airmen, their training and effective 
treatments. Even though our overall rate has remained low, w'e had been seeing gradually 
increasing numbers of Airmen newly diagnosed with PTSD, Fortunately, in 20 1 3 that trend 
began to reverse. 

The Air Force remains committed to helping our Airmen through improvements in early 
symptom recognition and effective treatments. We continue to screen our Airmen for PTSD 
symptoms at various points in the deployment cycle. We have also improved resilience training 
for our Airmen prior to each deployment. Ainnen in career fields at higher risk for developing 
PTSD receive information on available resources and education and training on how to recognize 
symptoms. We also understand that the toll of more than 13 years of combat will take many 
years to realize. As such, we must remain vigilant for signs of PTSD in all Airmen. We 
continue to collaborate with the Departments of Defense and Veterans Affairs to advance 
research on prevention and treatment of combat related injuries. 

Traumatic Brain Injury (TBl) 

Traumatic brain injury rates in the Air Force remain very low. However, we are 
expanding our efforts to ensure our Airmen seek medical care for mild traumatic brain injury, or 
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concussion, in any setting. The vast majority of TBI cases in the Air Force are from non- 
deployment related injury. We identify deployed individuals with continued TBI symptoms 
upon their return home through the Post Deployment Health Assessment and Reassessment, with 
referral as appropriate. The Defense Centers of Excellence for Psychological Health and 
Traumatic Brain Injury and Defense and Veterans Brain Injury Center continue to serve as 
valuable partners in facilitating a combined effort between all Services, the Department ot 
Veterans Affairs and civilian subject matter experts to develop clinical practice guidelines for 
our primary care providers. The United States Air Force Academy is a participating site in the 
NCAA-DoD Grand Alliance, a large consortium of university and Service Academy athletic 
programs designed to advance concussion care research. Our efforts are closely coordinated 
with the other Services through our TBI Quad Service Working Group to make sure we 
incorporate the latest in TBI research into clinical practice. The National Intrepid Center of 
Fixcellence for Psychological Health and Traumatic Brain Injury serves as a premier referral 
center for those deployment-related cases with more significant symptoms. 

Airman and Family Readiness 

Our Airman and Family Readiness Centers continue to create a positive connection 
between unit leadership and families. Recently, we extended our Comprehensive Airmen Fitness 
Resilience Skills training to include key spouses. Key spouses are family members who are 
trained volunteers that serve as an additional link between family members and military 
leadership. They enhance readiness, .strengthen support to families and establish a sense of Air 
Force community, especially while separated during deployments. 
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Our military school liaisons and staff provide support to base leaders and families 
through advocacy with local state and Department of Defense school administration and school 
boards. We continue to make steady progress supporting Air Force dependents in all facets of 
education through high school including public, private, DoD Dependent Schools, home and 
virtual schools. All fifty States and the District of Columbia have passed legislation to adopt the 
Military Interstate Children's Compact Commission Charter that ensures military children are 
not negatively impacted in school by their families' service to our nation. The Compact 
addresses key educational transition issues encountered by military families including 
enrollment, placement, attendance, eligibility and graduation by providing consistent policies in 
every school district and every state. 

For the last couple of years, the Airman and Family Care Division has focused on the re- 
designed Transition Assistance Program (TAP) in support to Airmen - and spouses when space 
is available - transitioning to civilian life. The Veterans Opportunity to Work (VOW) to Hire 
Heroes Act of 201 1. and Veterans Employment Initiative (VEl) drove a host of new TAP 
requirements to e.xpand training and employment services for Active Duty, Reserve, and Guard 
members who will transition from the military to the private sector. VOW/VEI mandated all 
separating or retiring Airmen complete TAP. which includes pre-separation counseling, 
attendance at a Department of Labor Employment Workshop (DoLEW), Veterans Affairs 
benefits briefings, and Capstone, Capstone is the documentation that validates career readiness 
standards has been met and that the service member is ready to transition to the private sector. 
The Air Force remains committed to providing support and assessing additional needs to ensure 
our members and families are ready for their civilian transition. 
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In the employment support arena, our Air Force centers are charged with supporting 
service members, wounded warriors, military spouses, retired members and DoD civilians with 
achieving short and long-term employment, education, training and career goals. Our Airmen 
have benefited from your support, as well as White House and OSD efforts to help military 
spouses achieve their career goals despite frequent relocation. We have been very successful in 
our partnership efforts with Spouse Education & Career Opportunities (SECO) to leverage 
employment and training opportunities for military spouses - over 70.000 DoD spouses have 
been hired to date and over three million jobs have been posted through the Military' Spouse 
Employment Partnership. 

Unemployment compensation for spouses of service members continues to be critical to 
Air Force families. Support for unemployment compensation acknowledges military spouses 
need reasonable time and resources necessary to find suitable employment or meet licensing or 
credentialing requirements every time they move. We look forward to all States properly 
compensating spouses that move because of their military obligation. 

Morale, Welfare, Recreation and Food Service 

In addition to the wide range of support our Airman and Family Care Program provides 
(financial planning, family readiness, support for exceptional family members, transition 
assistance and more), our Air Force MWR program provides quality of life programs like fitness 
centers, child and youth activities, outdoor recreation, libraries, community activity centers, and 
a host of recreational activities to our .Air Force communities. These programs directly support 
resiliency and readiness of our Airmen and their families. 
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Resilient and ready Airnien are a direct correlation to healthy choices. While we have a 
robust sports and fitness program that meets most of our total force needs, we have expanded the 
program by initiating a 24-hour fitness access capability to allow Airman the ability to develop 
and execute a personal fitness routine around the clock, consistent with their schedules. Building 
upon this concept, our Fitness on Request kiosks are providing self-paced one-on-one 
instructional classes that are providing alternatives to treadmills and weight training. Expanding 
the capabilities of our fitness centers has proven to be great step in the right direction and has 
been well received at our bases. 

Another Air Force initiative that promotes healthy choices, and has been well received at 
the 13 installations that have been converted, is our Food Transformation Initiative (FTl). FTI 
renders enhanced quality, variety and availability of food services. All indications suggest that 
the menus, recipes and standards that we have instituted in our dining facilities are well received 
by customers. With the expanded venues and fresher and healthier foods served in our college 
campus style cafeterias, our patronage and customers satisfaction rates have increased 
significantly. We are pressing forward with FTI implementation, with five additional 
installations transitioning this year, and continue to look for ways to foster healthy behaviors by 
providing healthy choices. 

Further. Armed Forces Entertainment continues to boost morale for our armed services 
and families stationed around the world and deployed overseas. We are also partnering with the 
United Services Organization (USO) and civilian partners to facilitate visits to Air Force Global 
Strike Command bases such as F.E. Warren, Wyoming and Minot, North Dakota as well as 
selected remote and isolated Continental U.S. locations. Overall, Armed Forces Entertainment 
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conducted 102 enterlainment tours in 2014. including tours with our USO and Navy 
Entertainment partners. The Office of the Secretary of Defense staff continuously teams with us 
as we assess what we need to ensure military members down range, on shipboard and overseas 
have the entertainment needed for positive alternatives and greater morale during downtime. 
Child and Youth Development Programs 

Air Force Child and Youth Programs go directly to the readiness of our Airmen. These 
programs facilitate balance between the competing demands of mi.ssion and family life by 
delivering a system of quality, available and affordable programs and services for eligible 
children and youth, from newborn to 1 8 years of age. Our child development programs maintain 
100 percent national accreditation with the National .Association of Early Childhood Education, 
ensuring only the highest and safest quality care for our youngest members. Our school age 
programs also maintain a 100 percent accreditation through the Council on Accreditation, This 
is a remarkable feat when compared to the less than 1 0 percent national accreditation rate of 
civilian child care programs, and further demonstrates our commitment to our youngest family 
members. In 2015. we are implementing a renewed focus on school readiness by providing 
training opportunities for our staff to expand their knowledge of scientific concepts, mathematics 
and literacy in young learners. 

Our commitment, however, does not end there. We are also purposefully setting up our 
youth and teen family members for future success. Air Force youth programs forged the way 
with the help of the Air Force Teen Council and their Teen Movement projects in 2014. Teens 
practiced positive leadership and citizenship skills by collaborating with on base and community 
partners to make critical impacts in the lives of military youth and families. Our youth used their 
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energy and talents to enhance programs and further expanded activities for the greater military 
youth community . In 2015, we will focus on youth program evaluation in a joint effort with our 
partners in USDA/4-H. This effort, facilitated by Kansas State University's Office of 
Educational Innovation and Evaluation, will take a deep dive into Air Force Installation Teen 
Programs, determining strengths and weaknesses, opportunities for improvement, and future 
program objectives that will ultimately contribute to the future success of our Air Force teens. 
Airman Education Opportunities 

Our Air Force men and women comprise the most educated enlisted force in the world. 
Every Airman begins his or her career as a student in the Community College of Air Force's 
(CCAF) associate of applied science degree program. Airmen receive CCAF credit upon 
completion of their technical training and are provided a great starting point to begin their pursuit 
of higher education. Since April 25. 1 977, CC.AF has awarded more than 451.000 degrees 
related to each member's career field. Currently, more than 1 9.500 enlisted Airmen have 
bachelors and masters degrees or higher and 47 have earned a doctorate or professional degree. 

Once Airmen have earned their CCAF degrees, they can apply their educational credit 
toward a bachelor's degree through Air University's Associate-to-Baccalaureate program. This 
program has grown to encompass 58 civilian university partners offering 1 96 bachelor's degree 
programs. Since .lanuary 2014, over 7,924 Airmen have participated and 1.776 bachelor’s 
degrees have been awarded through this program alone. .Additionally, 46 of these graduates have 
become commissioned officers. 

The Enlisted-to-Air Force Institute of Technology (AFIT) program is another avenue for 
enlisted professional development. In conjunction with other training and education programs. 
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resident AFIT-sponsored science, engineering and management graduate degree opportunities 
further develop non-commissioned officers' technical education and skills. Ultimately, this 
program provides enhanced combat capability for diverse career Fields with positions requiring a 
higher level of education. This education experience is just one example of deliberately 
developing the enlisted force. This year, four enlisted members who met the high academic 
qualifications will begin a degree program with the prestigious AFIT. Three programs are taught 
by the Graduate School of Engineering and Management at AFIT and one is taught at the Naval 
Postgraduate School. 

Finally, our opportunities to earn professional crcdentialing are designed to develop our 
Airmen. In October 2014, the Air Force launched the Air Force Crcdentialing Opportunities On- 
Line (COOL) program in support of the Veterans Opportunity Workforce and Veterans 
Employment Initiatives. The COOL program covers the expen.se for the enlisted force to take 
the credential exam for approximately 638 civilian credentials supporting 135 enlisted career 
fields. 

We are convinced that these developmental opportunities provide the foundation for 
robust recruitment and retention, and solidify our Airmen's professional capabilities. Our 
focused efforts produce highly skilled and highly elTeclive Airmen w'ho are well prepared to 
contribute to our nation's defense and equipped for professional life after they've served our 
nation. 

Housing 

Quality unaccompanied and family housing ensures our Airmen and families have a 
strong supporting foundation. We are providing this through military construction and housing 
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privatization. In 2013. we completed privatizing more than 99 percent of housing at each ofour 
Air Force installations in the continental United States. Alaska, and Hawaii for an end state of 
over 53,000 housing units at 63 installations. Housing privatization continues to transfomi our 
installations and create efficient, modem communities where our Air Force families choose to 
live. We have eliminated over 31.000 inadequate homes since the program started in 1998, with 
another 4,000 privatized homes to be replaced or renovated in the next two years. In this 
stringent fiscal environment, we continue to invest in sustaining and modernizing government- 
owned housing overseas. Approval ofour requirement for $ 1 60.5 million this year will upgrade 
housing infrastructure at Kadena Air Base, Japan, improve family housing units at Misawa and 
Yokota Air Bases, Japan, and construct a new housing management facility at Ramstein Air 
Base. Germany. Another $328 million is programmed this year for leases, family housing 
operations and maintenance for government-owned homes, and for privatiz.ed housing oversight. 

We are also deeply committed to providing quality donnitorie.s for our unaccompanied 
Airmen. Our focus remains on providing an environment of care, development, and mentorship 
for our Airmen. Our dormitory campuses are not just a place to sleep; they are a place for young 
-Airmen to adjust to military life and build a .strong sense of community. As with family housing, 
we are making great strides in eliminating inadequate dormitories from our inventory of 804 
dormitories. We have $207.1 million in dormitory projects programmed over the next five years. 
This year if Congress supports the President’s Budget request, we will invest $62 million to build 
new dormitories at OlTutt Air Force Base, Nebraska; Ellsworth Air Force Base, South Dakota; 
and Aims Air Force Base, Oklahoma. 
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We thank you for your continued support that allows the Air Force to sustain investment 
in these areas in order to provide thriving housing and dormitory communities, and more 
importantly, to take care of our valued Airmen and families. 

Military Construction (MILCON) 

For several years, the Air Force has made the difficult choice to take risk in infrastructure 
in order to invest in modernization efforts. We continue to prioritize our program to cover our 
most critical MILCON requirements to enable core Air Force capabilities and take care of our 
people that make the mission possible. In this Fiscal environment, we expect our MILCON 
program to focus on our most critical requirements. 

Since 2000. and with the support of Congress, the Air Force has funded 124 military 
construction projects totaling $8.14 million for child development centers and fitness centers. 

This represents a significant investment to improve readiness and the quality of life for our 
Airmen, but requirements still remain. We have $16.8 million in projects programmed over the 
next five years to continue our efforts in these areas. Additionally, the Air Force programmed 
$269.1 million in projects to recapitalize Basic Military Training infrastructure and $24.6 million 
to improve dining facilities. Again, the continued support of this subcommittee is vital to the 
success of these MILCON programs supporting our Airmen and their families. 

Conclusion 

Chairman Dent, Ranking Member Bishop, and members of the Subcommittee, thank you 
for this opportunity to represent our incredible Airmen and their families through this testimony. 
We understand our nation faces financial challenges and your budgetary work will be 
demanding. 1 am sure my counterparts will agree the Services share the demands of meeting the 
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challenges of today and tomorrow. Mission necessity and balancing a ready force for the "fight 
tonight” against the high-threat of the future will continue to be the Air Forces' resource priority. 

Our Airmen arc doing amazing work around the world every single day. The 
contributions of Air Force families - permitting their service member's service - cannot be 
overstated. These men. women and children take care of the home front while our Airmen are 
employing and enabling airpower around the world. Families stand strong while loved ones 
deploy to w'ar zones in foreign countries as they have for more than a decade. Their faith and 
support is critical to our Airmen and enable the focus and dedication our complex missions 
require; what we ask of them must be reasonable and sustainable today and into the future. 

Thank you again for your continued support for our brave Airmen and their supportive 
families. 
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Mr. Dent. Thank you all for your statements. 

And thank you two for your kind words about our former col- 
league, Alan Nunnelee, a wonderful man, and we miss him dearly. 

But before we begin our questions today, I would just like to re- 
mind members about our hearing rules, and I know many members 
here today have a number of hearings that they are trying to get 
to. 

But first, I intend to begin all hearings on time. For those mem- 
bers present in the room when I gavel in the beginning of the hear- 
ing, I will recognize you for questions in order of seniority, alter- 
nating between majority and minority. For those of you who arrive 
after the hearing has started, I will recognize you in order of ar- 
rival, alternating between majority and minority. 

This order will continue though all rounds of questioning. 

And last, intend to observe the 5-minute rule for questions and 
answers. The goal is to have more opportunity for all of you to ask 
questions and hear from this expert panel, so if we keep the pro- 
ceedings moving we will accomplish that. 

TOP THREE QUALITY OF LIFE CONCERNS OF THE SERVICES 

And with that, I will begin with the questions. First, I guess I 
will start with Mr. Cody. 

One perennial question I always like to ask at these hearings is, 
what would you say are the top three quality of life concerns of en- 
listed personnel in your service branch? If you had to list them, 
what would be the three? 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody. I think I would kind of capitalize 
on what MCPON stated. When it comes to our Airmen and their 
families, there is great concern with regard to their compensation 
and their benefits in the future. 

Topping that, certainly are medical benefits and what that will 
look like in the future. They are concerned with reductions that 
might take place in their actual pay on any, and that pay extends 
into their housing allowances, and what not. 

And the certainty of their ability to serve. I mean, this unprece- 
dented time, it may be different or — a little different for each serv- 
ice, but for us and our Air Force, we went through significant force 
management last year, creating the smallest Air Force we have 
had in our history. 

There was a time when I could tell you, 30-plus years ago when 
I came in, if you were a good airmen and you worked hard you 
would have the opportunity to serve 20 years. You didn’t worry 
about that ability to do so. For our Airmen, we cannot say the 
same thing to them today, and we have had to let many good air- 
men go before their desired time. 

So those would be the top concerns that I think they face, the 
uncertainty of the future and what will it mean for them to serve. 

Mr. Dent. Thanks. 

Anybody else like to chime in on that one? 

Sergeant Major Dailey. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. I would. 

And I share the same concern as Chief Cody. Our soldiers are 
greatly concerned. 
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The number one concern as I make my travels is the uncertainty 
with regards to the drawdown caused by lack of resources. Soldiers, 
again, have the opportunity to serve. 

And when I took over this position just a few days ago, I said 
the great beauty about the United States Army and all of our mili- 
tary services is that everybody, with the right level of motivation 
and the right drive and the right passion to do what they want to 
do for our nation, can be successful in the Army. That may not be 
true today, and that is my biggest fear. 

We may have to tell good soldiers to go home. We are managing 
that through the use of accessions, retention, and quality control 
programs. But unfortunately, if we continue to see fiscal restraints 
and we return to sequestration levels of funding, good soldiers will 
be asked to go home. 

Mr. Dent. Chief 

Master Chief Stevens. You will probably hear it more than once 
today, Mr. Chairman, but pay and compensation, the uncertainty 
and the anxiety that that generates is certainly on our sailors’ and 
their families’ minds, just the wondering, what is going to be the 
future? 

I am confident with what I have seen coming out of our depart- 
ment that the recommendations that will go forward will be in the 
best interest of our people and their families, and I am confident 
also that this subcommittee and other members of Congress will 
recognize the same thing. 

But just as importantly, I think, we have to recognize that they 
think about their quality of service. When I say quality of service, 
it is the tools they have to do their job, the conditions of the plat- 
forms that they serve on, be it submarines, aircraft, ships, and the 
many other platforms that they have, the weapons that they use. 
They are also thinking about that. 

We can’t just focus solely on pay and compensation. We also have 
to remember that they all rose their right hands, swore an oath to 
do a job, to serve their country, and we owe them the best possible 
equipment that we can provide. So they think about that quite 
often, as well as pay and compensation. 

Mr. Dent. Sergeant Major. 

Sergeant Major Green. Yes, sir. Chairman Dent, Marines come 
into the Corps to serve this nation. They come in to deploy and de- 
fend this country. 

I spoke about three types of readiness earlier: unit readiness, 
family readiness, and personal readiness. With the units, as the 
MCPON said, the Marines want to know that they have the proper 
gear, the proper training ranges, the ships to deploy on, and they 
are going to go out and face the enemy. They want to know that 
they are prepared to do that. 

The families, on the other hand, want to know that when the 
Marine crossed the line of departure they are going to be taken 
care of — health care, child care, facilities, all those things are taken 
care of 

Personal readiness, when we talk about personal readiness, sir. 
Marines deploy — we are either preparing to deploy, deploy, or re- 
turning from deployment. All facets of that take resources, espe- 
cially the return — the timeframe that Marines have to get them- 
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selves together with their families, within their brain-housing 
group, their minds, psychologically, to prepare for the next deploy- 
ment. 

The dwell time is a concern. One-to-three would be optimal. We 
are less than one-to-two in a lot of places. 

So worry is a concern of our being able to come back, reset, but 
we have no problem with deploying again. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you. 

And my final question — and I will try to do this quickly in a 
minute — you mentioned about the personal well-being of the serv- 
ice members and their families. Just can you, any of you, just kind 
of share with this committee your thoughts on, you know, mental 
health issues, behavioral health? 

BEHAVIORAL HEALTH 

You know, are we doing enough to assist the services in terms 
of the mental health challenges that many service members have 
faced? And I will witness the alarming and sad suicide statistics. 
And anything you could share with this committee on that front? 

Sergeant Major Dailey. Sir, as the largest service, and this is 
greatly affecting us, as you know, over the course of the year wars 
that we have gone through. Soldiers have impacted greatly from 
the experiences they have seen in combat. 

But, I can tell you that we have made great strides, with the 
help of this committee and others, to deliver the appropriate level 
of health care we need to our soldiers. 

The one thing I am most excited about is our unit-level behav- 
ioral health programs. We placed unit-level health programs down 
at the unit level, battalion levels, and it gives those soldiers the op- 
portunity to make it a daily part of life. 

It breaks the stigma of them using health care. They see their 
leaders, they see their peers, they see their subordinates using 
health care on a regular basis, and I think it is making a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. Dent. Ignore the buzzer. 

MENTAL HEALTH ISSUES/CONCERNS 

Master Chief Stevens. Buzzers in the Navy usually mean we 
have got to do something. [Laughter.] 

I echo what Command Sergeant Major said with regards to men- 
tal health. The progress we have made in the decade-and-a-half 
has been unprecedented and remarkable. All you have to do is go 
up the road to Walter Reed Bethesda and see the work that they 
have done there, the facilities that they have put in place. 

What we are doing today, it is always a concern but it is not a 
great concern because we believe we have the resources in place. 
But what will be a concern is if we lose sight and we forget that 
the real work will continue long after the battle has been com- 
pleted. 

And we need to make sure that those resources remain in place 
for the long haul, because many of these challenges that our serv- 
ice members will undergo will come up in the future. And we need 
to make sure that those resources are ready for them should the 
time come. 
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So what we are doing today is great, but what we are doing to- 
morrow is just as important. 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody. Chairman Dent, I think I agree 
certainly, with my fellow enlisted advisors here, I have significant 
concern in this area in our force, specifically our Air Force. 

We are doing some of the same things that the Army and the 
Navy are doing, and we are embedding mental health professionals 
within the operational units. And I do see some great benefit to 
that. We are seeing some great results. 

But that is not producing the end state result that I think you 
know, we are looking for, and that is a significant reduction in the 
amount of mental health issues, whether that manifests itself to 
the most tragic of a loss of a suicide, or also how it manifests itself 
in family behaviors and the dynamics within the family. 

So we are trying to institutionalize across the board, where we 
put some better training into our very front line supervisors’ ability 
to have a level of knowledge where they can maybe identify some 
predictors for us, where we can better — sooner identify people that 
are having difficulties and get them the proper help, whether that 
be in a clinical environment or just in a support structure. 

But I think we are doing a lot of things, but I know we are very 
focused at doing more things to kind of get ahead of this. I think 
the real problem is going to be to post-traumatic stress. We have 
no real appreciation of what this will look like this — to us in 5, 10 
years, when we are in a different status. 

Sergeant Major Green. Sir, you mentioned suicide. Suicide is the 
end state. 

In the Marine Corps we are getting at everything that caused the 
suicide, and everything that causes suicide is resource-driven. They 
are programs — the programs that are threatened to be cut if we 
have to measure whether we are going to make A’s on the battle- 
field or what the situation is going to be back here with readiness 
with the programs, with family and personal readiness, sir. 

That is what we are getting at in the Marine Corps, and that is 
what is most important to us. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you. 

Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

MENTAL HEALTH AND SUICIDE ISSUES 

Just to follow up on that, I want to congratulate all the services. 
I mean, we really put a pretty strong mandate on all of you to real- 
ly address these mental health issues, and so far the statistics 
show that there is a downturn, with the possible exception of the 
Guard and Reserve. 

And so I would like to, particularly Sergeant Major Dailey and, 
of course, either of you to comment on the fact that the numbers 
with the Guard and the Reserve still seem to be high, although the 
others are dropping significantly, and that is a good thing. So how 
are we getting at addressing the mental health and the suicide 
problems among the Guard and Reserve so that those numbers will 
come down? 

Sergeant Major Dailey. Ranking Member Bishop, this is a big 
concern for us in the Army. Because the Guard and Reserve are 
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geographically dispersed and they don’t have the great assets that 
we have at our major military installations that can be benefitted 
by our active duty soldiers and family members every day, we had 
to take a different approach. 

We use our programs like Army OneSource and behavioral 
health call lines to be able to do — train and educate our Guard and 
Reserve soldiers that they do have the availability of those re- 
sources out there. 

We still have a lot of work to do. Chain of command — again, as 
I said, leadership is always the number one way to make sure that 
we are taking care of our soldiers regardless of the component of 
which they are in. And our soldiers and our leaders do receive the 
appropriate level of training, and we have to continue to resource 
and train and educate those soldiers and their leaders every day 
to make sure that we get after this battle. 

Mr. Bishop. Anybody else? 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody. Congressman Bishop, I think in 
our Air Force we are actually, to your point, we are doing some- 
what better, but you are chasing a number and maybe chasing the 
wrong thing in that capacity, because one is too many. 

But the reality is we are trying to institutionalize at the very 
lowest possible level this ability for our Airmen to have a relation- 
ship with the men and women that they serve with. We don’t have 
the visibility, as the situation for the Army. 

You know, specifically when you talk about our traditional re- 
serve component Airmen, one weekend a month, two weekends a 
year — to have the eyes on that person to understand what is going 
in their life, we think that is where really the big end dividends 
will be paid is if we know our people better, we have meaningful, 
purposeful relationships with them. They will understand we are 
a resource, our Air Force is a resource to them, and they will reach 
out to us when they are going through the family dynamics that 
we all go through in life, but they will feel connected to their Air 
Force to get those sources. 

DRAWDOWN MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS AND POLICIES 

Mr. Bishop. Switching gears for a moment, the Army has got a 
real challenge in drawing down, as you are the largest of the serv- 
ices. How are you ensuring that you will retain the most talented 
people and those with the most combat experience? And what type 
of drawdown management programs and policies is the Army using 
to shape the force? 

I am worried about — and of course, you mentioned the impact of 
morale on the force in terms of the end strength and the uncer- 
tainty of whether they are going to be able to make careers or not. 
How are you dealing with that? 

And also, in terms of mission readiness, how are you dealing 
with dwell time? How will you deal with dwell time with the real 
requirements that we will have in order to have a strong force with 
morale and readiness as you draw down? 

Sergeant Major Dailey. Ranking Member Bishop, I can assure 
you that we share that same concern, of all the things that you just 
mentioned. First and foremost, I will cover our drawdown. 
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As you know, we are not excited about drawdown. It is some- 
thing that we have been asked to do; it is not something that we 
want to do as an Army. This is something that the Chief of Staff 
of the Army and the Vice Chief of Staff of the Army have been very 
clear on: They are not comfortable with the levels at which we are 
going. 

But, what I can assure you is that we are doing this with good 
regards to the U.S. and the taxpayers. We are using a standard 
based approach to make sure that we select the best-qualified indi- 
viduals to stay. 

Again, we are managing our end strength by managing our ac- 
cessions, the people we bring in, as well as our retention program 
while they are in service. 


STATE OF MORALE 

The next question on morale: This is one of my top concerns. I 
would say that the state of morale of our soldiers is very positive 
with regards to their mission accomplishment. Never before in his- 
tory has our Army been better-trained, better-manned, and better- 
equipped. 

But they see the future. They see it on the news every day. And 
they think there is uncertainty, and that bothers me. 

When I deployed to Iraq four times, the one thing I never had 
to deal with — I had to deal with all of the uncertainties of combat, 
the loss of soldiers, but never once did a soldier say, “I am worried 
about my family.” 

I am worried that someday a soldier is going to ask me that 
when I am in combat. What I really need them focused on is the 
mission. I need them focused on saving their fellow soldiers’ lives, 
and making sure we bring everybody home, and make sure we 
make this nation proud. 

Lastly, you asked about our mission, our dwell time. As you 
know, we worked very hard to get our dwell time down from — in 
the height of the war it was increasing up to 15 months. We had 
to extend units in rotations. For most of the war it was 12 months, 
and now we have that down to 9. 

But, because of the uncertainty that is happening around the 
world, I am fearful that, based upon the numbers that we are going 
to, 450,000 in the active component, that if we have another situa- 
tion that requires us to deploy in multi-fronts, that our dwell time 
will go well beyond what we have seen in the past, and that is a 
big concern for us in the Army and our soldiers and their welfare. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

My time is up. 

Mr. Dent. Mrs. Roby. 

Mrs. Roby. Well, good morning. Let me just say to each of you, 
thank you so much for being here, but also thank you for your serv- 
ice to our country, and to your families for their sacrifice that they 
make, as well. All of us here very much appreciate what you do, 
and for all of you in the room. 

Look, I feel very strongly that the BCA was a terrible idea. Using 
our military as a means to end our budgetary issues here in Wash- 
ington is flat-out wrong, and I think you have all adequately ad- 
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dressed the issues surrounding what October 1 looks like, what we 
are staring in the face. 

Just Monday night we had the Army at Fort Rucker, in Ala- 
bama, for a listening session; 1,600 people in our community 
showed up. And I have deep concerns and I have expressed these 
to most of you here. 

Our military families are not immune to the 24/7 news cycle, and 
our military families, that young soldier down at Rucker with a 
newborn child that is staring at deployment in the face, worried 
about whether or not they are going to get their paycheck, their 
family is going to be taken care of while they are away — this is not 
the right way for us to go about supporting our military families. 

But as has already been expressed, the concerns with all the 
threats around the world right now that we have got to be pre- 
pared and ready to continue to defend this nation, and so I know 
everybody here on this committee is committed to our military fam- 
ilies, but also deeply concerned, as we move towards October 1, 
about what this looks like. 

And so I just want to make my position clear that we have got 
to fix this. We really have to fix this. 

Having said that, I would like each of you to address the transi- 
tion from the service to the civilian workforce. This, too, is some- 
thing that we are concerned about. What are we doing to help our 
service men and women to facilitate that transition into the work- 
force? 

So if you could address that, this is obviously going to be an in- 
creasing factor if we continue down this road. 

Sergeant Major Dailey. Yes, ma’am. Ma’am, first I would like to 
thank you personally for your comments and the community out- 
reach the other day. I read those in the news and I appreciate your 
support for what we are doing, and I appreciate the understanding 
of not only just soldiers and families, but there is a community out- 
side of our gates, so thank you. 

We are working very hard, and frankly, in the past we haven’t 
done a good job. But I know for the last 2 years, we have. 

TRANSITION FROM ARMY TO CIVILIAN 

And what we are doing is we have revamped our training and 
education platforms for our enlisted soldiers to make sure that we 
capitalize on any opportunities for them to get credentialing oppor- 
tunities that equate to civilian jobs in the civilian sector. Addition- 
ally, we have been partnering with academic facilities outside of 
our installations and making sure that our soldiers receive the 
maximum amount of academic credit for the courses that we give. 

We have a long way to go, but I am proud to say that today, we 
have over 86 credentialing programs right now, and even more we 
are gaining every single day. 

One of the great things we are also doing is partnering with our 
civilian industry, because they want — they understand the value of 
our soldiers. And, they are helping us run pilot programs at places 
like Fort Lewis, Fort Hood, and soon to be at Fort Polk, Louisiana, 
to help train and certify our soldiers in the skills and training that 
they need in the civilian sector. 
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What has all of this resulted as? Well, we have dropped veteran 
unemployment rate by 1.3 percent last year, down to 5.3 percent, 
which is below the national average for unemployment. 

I think that it is critical that we sustain programs like tuition 
assistance. Tuition assistance is an integral part of my leadership 
development program for my enlisted soldiers, and frankly, it is the 
way that we get at credentialing our soldiers prior to them getting 
out of the service. 


MILITARY TRANSITION ISSUES 

With sustained programs like that, not only can we continue to 
build strong soldiers, but we can give the great product back to the 
American people that they deserve. 

Thank you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Roby. Anybody else want to add? 

Sergeant Major Green. Yes, ma’am. In the Marine Corps we un- 
derstand the veteran’s opportunity to work — I will give you an ex- 
ample, coming from the First Marine Expeditionary Force. I was a 
sergeant major there with 54,000 Marines, 6,000 sailors, and their 
dependent spouses. We have a program for the spouses, as well 

Mrs. Roby. I was going to ask about that, so I appreciate you ad- 
dressing that. 

Sergeant Major Green. They can attend with their spouse or, in 
my case, I thought I was going to be retiring in a few months. My 
wife attended the program where you can go at night or when it 
is convenient for the spouse. So we have that in place. 

Mrs. Roby. Good. 

Sergeant Major Green. Every Monday morning — every Monday 
morning if I didn’t open it up, a sergeant major at the First Marine 
Expeditionary Force and all around the Marine Corps first walks 
in the room, thanks those warriors for their dedication to their 
country and to the Marine Corps. The commanders are briefing 
them 90 days out. 

This process, we understand, starts about 2 years into a warrior’s 
career. The career plan is taking them to their commanders so that 
they can have those interviews, so we know exactly who plans to 
stay, who plans to leave the Marine Corps, and we are providing 
the necessary resources prior to getting out so when they get to 
that point where they are going through transition they are com- 
fortable. 

Entrepreneurship, the schooling, the education they need, or the 
workforce — we are aligning them with those opportunities. 

Mrs. Roby. Thank you. My time is expired. 

Thank you all again for being here. 

Mr. Dent. Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you 
for asking the questions about quality of life for family. And I ap- 
preciate the really strong responses. 

And I hope that members of this committee will remind our col- 
leagues on the Budget Committee that you cannot provide that 
quality of life by sequestering the programs in the communities in 
which the military families live in. If the schools and the roads and 
the hospitals and all the housing and everything that they depend 
on, particularly if they are living off base, don’t have the money to 
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operate because we cut it, and then exempt the military, thinking 
that we are going to make military strong, I think it is just wrong. 
So I really appreciate you reminding us that it is the whole com- 
munity. 

You know, all politics is local, as are all conflicts, and engage- 
ments, and all the men and women in uniform come from some 
community. And my community is a defense community; it is the 
Monterey Peninsula. 

And I was very impressed with your comments. Chief Cody, and 
for mentioning the Naval Postgraduate School. I also have the De- 
fense Language Institute and about nine other missions that the 
military carries there. 

I am just wondering. In your testimony you talked about pro- 
grams at the school and the Air Force Institute of Technology that 
promote the advanced education for not only officers but for highly 
qualified enlisted members, and you say that you believe this to be 
the best investment Congress can make, an investment that broad- 
ens the capabilities and skill sets of our service members. And, as 
Master Chief Stevens said, our most valuable weapon system is our 
service members. 

I am just interested in hearing your comments about how we 
could better utilize the Naval Postgraduate School and whether we 
could send highly qualified enlisted soldiers to this school. 

NAVAL POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL UTILIZATION 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody. Congressman, I appreciate the op- 
portunity. So I think the intent of those statements are as we are 
looking at the broadest spectrum of how we can continue to develop 
this force. 

And I have to go back to my opening statements. When you are 
the smallest force you have ever been, every person and the invest- 
ment you put in every Airman — and I think the same could be said 
for every other service member — becomes that much more critical 
for the nation when you talk about the capabilities. 

So I would kind of provide Master Chief Stevens an opportunity, 
also, to kind of comment on what they are doing, but we are trying 
to expand the aperture, where we know in the future we are going 
to have to leverage the enlisted force, the NCOs all the way up to 
our senior NCOs, in a much greater degree for capability for the 
nation. And where we can educate them and develop them across 
the spectrum, we can get more bang for our buck when you think 
about a smaller force. 

And they are absolutely capable of doing it. When you look at the 
overarching education level of our enlisted force today, you can’t 
even compare that or have a conversation about what it was 30 
years ago. 


ENLISTED MEMBER GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Mr. Farr. Do you think those schools are important for that? 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody. I absolutely think those schools are 
important for that because they train and they educate our mem- 
bers on military type of studies, not just civilian studies, which are 
also important and we are able to use them as a force multiplier. 
But when you think of military leaders, strategic thinkers with the 
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agility to respond to future conflicts and what might happen, you 
need a broad spectrum of folks that can do that. 

Master Chief Stevens. Thanks, Chief Cody. 

Congressman Farr, thank you for the opportunity to comment on 
this. 

That would be something that I would have to take back and 
look at. We haven’t really looked seriously at our ability to or need 
to have enlisted sailors go to postgraduate school in Monterey, but 
it is certainly worth taking back and having the conversation. 

Up here we all recognize the important of secondary education, 
as our service has never been — never required more technical com- 
petencies than it does today 

Mr. Farr. Homeland Security has a school within the school to 
train civilian first responders from all over the country at any 
level — small towns, everything — at the Naval Postgraduate School. 
It is a school within a school who trains civilians on all issues re- 
lating to homeland security, giving them a master’s degree and/or 
a Ph.D. 

Master Chief Stevens. Sir, we currently don’t use Monterey for 
our enlisted sailors to that capacity. However, we do leverage our 
tuition assistance, which is very important, and many, many of our 
sailors get their associate’s, bachelor’s, and master’s degrees 
through that particular program. 

The Navy does have a scholarship-like program for our senior en- 
listed — a few of our senior enlisted leaders who can apply and we 
send them on to receive graduate degrees. So we do have prece- 
dence and we do utilize secondary education to better enable our 
force, and we could go back and take a look at Monterey and see 
what the potential or possibilities are. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. Please do. 

Sergeant Major Green. Sir, Congressman Farr, I am sure you 
are aware that we have a foreign area officer program that goes 
through Monterey. We have a foreign area staff NCO and regional 
area staff NCO program. That has been going for about 3 years 
now. Very successful program. 

Fifteen staff NCOs and enlisted Marines have completed the pro- 
gram. Eleven are back in their units doing great things; four are 
still out there at the component level. 

LANGUAGE TRAINING 

We have nine going through the school right now, and we are 
looking to carry that program forward in the future. Thank you. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. 

Sergeant Major Dailey. Yes. Congressman Farr, our area of in- 
terest, obviously, in your district is DLI, the Defense Language In- 
stitute, which for the Army is the world-renowned education plat- 
form for language and training. 

We are, in the very near future, going to expand our capabilities 
out there by instituting the foreign officer and — the foreign area 
noncommissioned officer program, which would account for approxi- 
mately 10 noncommissioned officers each year that come out and 
be trained at DLI and they will serve globally, alongside of their 
foreign area officers, on missions to provide support to our areas 
of interest and our global partners. 
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Mr. Farr. A foreign area officer essentially is almost ambassa- 
dorial status. They have language skills, area studies; they are ex- 
perts on the region they are going to. Thank you. 

Mr. Dent. At this point we would like to recognize Mr. Jolly for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Jolly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, to each of you, for being here this morning. 

Master Chief Stevens, you mentioned your concern over barracks 
being at about 50 percent adequacy. Can you elaborate on that? 
And might the other services be able to comment? I will ask you 
to keep it a little brief because I do have one other line of ques- 
tioning. 


ENLISTED BARRACKS CAPACITY QUALITY 

Master Chief Stevens. Thank you. Congressman Jolly. 

When I first got into this job nearly 3 years ago the Navy had — 
without getting into all the specific numbers, I will share with you 
that the Navy had a very good plan to get us to the quality of liv- 
ing standards that we had hoped for. 

So we rate our facilities in four categories and we call them Q 
ratings — one, two, three, and four — one and two being adequate liv- 
ing conditions, three being not adequate, and four essentially being 
condemned. We had established a process where we were going to 
allocate a certain amount of money each year that would get us to 
quality one and two. I believe the year was 2020 that we would get 
there. 

Then when we were faced with sequestration that no longer be- 
came a reality. The reality is now we are doing everything we can 
to simply sustain the barracks in the conditions that they are at 
now. 

Mr. Jolly. How many three and fours do you have? 

Master Chief Stevens. Well, we are — 50 percent of our force is 
at quality one and two and the other 50 is at three and four. 

Mr. Jolly. Do you know approximately what the numbers we 
are talking about? 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

Master Chief Stevens. Roughly 65,000 of our sailors live in sin- 
gle-sailor housing, and half of those, so 30,000-plus of those sailors 
are living in substandard living conditions right now. 

Mr. Jolly. All right. Thank you. 

Other services? And again, I am sorry, but briefly? 

Sergeant Major Dailey. Yes, sir. We have been a little bit fortu- 
nate over the last decade because the amount of MILCON we re- 
ceived because of the interest in our barracks, and we definitely 
needed it. 

We still have barracks that need to be renovated, and we have 
those in mind for MILCON projects. But unfortunately, in fiscal 
year 2015, as you well know, and this committee works closely with 
our MILCON, we are not going to have enough money to get to 
those projects as soon as we need them. 

My biggest fear, though, is in another area, and that is 
sustainment, restoration, and maintenance (SRM) dollars. So we 
have spent the great taxpayers’ money over the last 10 years across 
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our 154 installations ensuring that our soldiers have world-class — 
and I mean world-class — facilities to live in. 

But if we don’t sustain them over time they will quickly be no 
longer world-class, and that is my fear. We have had to make cut- 
backs already this year. Again, if we head into sequestration-level 
funding we will only be fixing essential service requirements and 
fixes inside those barracks, and over time they will degrade rather 
quickly. 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody. Congressman, we have about 4,500 
inadequate — what we would classify as inadequate bed spaces in 
the Air Force, so we are at the 90 percent adequacy level across 
the Air Force. So we feel fairly comfortable with that. We have 
about 850 permanent bed spaces, and the 3,600 in our pipeline, so 
that would be training environment, basic military training. 

Three hundred Airmen currently reside in those inadequate dor- 
mitories, realizing that adequacy is not safety; it just doesn’t meet 
the square footage, doesn’t have the upgrades that, you know, we 
think should be at the right level. We have concern here, but we 
are on track. 

We are really exploring what the Army is doing, and that is in 
privatization of dorms. They have it at Fort Meade and it looks like 
a very promising way ahead for us, but that is where we stood 
today. 

Mr. Jolly. All right. Very good. 

Sergeant Major, any thoughts on 

Sergeant Major Green. Yes, sir. Like the Army, sir, we have 
done well, and we appreciate all the resources that you all have 
provided us over the last few years. 

Our biggest concern, sir, is if the resources are not — continue to 
be provided, and if we fall under sequestration, the ability to sus- 
tain those barracks will fall into risk. We are going to take a risk. 
We are absolutely going to take a risk, sir, and that is our biggest 
concern. 

Mr. Jolly. Very good. 

The second line of questioning — we will probably run out of time, 
so I am going to update the other services on it, a great meeting 
that Sergeant Major Dailey and I had specifically on an interest 
of — or an issue of interest to me. It speaks to transition of 
credentialing, certifications for trades, and I think we are in the 
process of working out a meeting, a fly-in from folks from my state. 

One question I would have is maybe an update on what the serv- 
ices are doing, but more importantly — and when we run out of time 
please follow up with my office on this — what our states need to 
be doing to receive those credentials, to receive the certifications — 
if there are statutory changes in our states, if there are certifi- 
cation recognitions that need to change. 

We have communities, I know, in my district that are trying to 
solve this. You know, the services are solving it, as well. The con- 
versation with Mr. Dailey was a great one. 

I look forward to working with you on it. 

Maybe comment on what is currently being done on the certifi- 
cation side to address the quality of life concerns of the transition, 
as well as what is the gap in the communities and states when 
folks draw down? 
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EDUCATION AND CREDENTIALING 

Sergeant Major Dailey. I will be quick, Mr. Congressman, be- 
cause as you said, we had a great discussion, and I know our fu- 
ture plans will help soldiers in the future. I know that we are going 
to get better. 

To address your first question is, what can states do? I would say 
that state partnership with state schools, with regards to accepting 
the tuition assistance-level funding, is something we need. We need 
our soldiers partnered with those state schools. 

And frankly, we want them to be able to go back to their home 
states and reap the benefits of the opportunities they have gained 
throughout their service in the United States Army. And those 
technical skills have a lot of value back in those districts, and those 
state schools can partner. 

I think we are making great strides with credentialing, as you 
talked about, but I think there is a lot more work to be done. I 
think that we can continue to partner with our program. Soldier 
for Life, that works with our industry, and we can recognize the 
value of the soldier skills that our soldiers bring to the community 
workforce. 

Mr. Jolly. Very good. I can’t run over time, but I want to let you 
know my personal interest in this. If you all might follow up with 
my office, this is an interest that is strong. 

[The information follows:] 

Soldier For Life (SFL) is also preparing Soldiers to become career-ready prior to 
transition through Credentialing, Certification, and Licensing (CCL) initiatives, as 
well as apprenticeships targeting key skilled labor positions currently in high de- 
mand across the country. Example apprenticeship programs identified by SFL in- 
clude the International Brotherhood of Teamsters Commercial Drivers Licensing na- 
tional training program, and the Dawson Technical Institute’s Gas Utility Workers 
Training Program for Veterans in Chicago. These training opportunities provide 
hope and encouragement to transitioning Soldiers who may e uncertain of their job 
prospects in a civilian lifestyle. The Career Skills Program is beginning to expand 
to installations across the country and Soldiers are participating in them with more 
confidence that when they complete these training programs, they will have a good 
job waiting or them upon discharge. As these Soldiers start to become part of the 
community as civilians, the gap in terms of the military draw down is replaced with 
qualified civilian workers. 

Navy has a dynamic program as part of a Joint Service initiative to promote civil- 
ian credentialing opportunities for military Service members. The Navy 
Credentialing Opportunities On-Line (Navy COOL) program offers Sailors the op- 
portunity to earn civilian certifications and licenses corresponding to their Navy rat- 
ings, designators, collateral duties, and out-of-rating assignments. Every Navy occu- 
pation has at least one professional credential available, and more than 1,800 civil- 
ian certifications are now funded. The program currently funds over 15,000 
credentialing exams per year, for approximately 7,500 individuals. 

The Navy COOL website is closely integrated with other Navy, DoD and Depart- 
ment of Labor programs that help Sailors meet credentialing requirements, includ- 
ing the Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Education (DANTES) credentialing pro- 
gram, United Services Military Apprenticeship Program (USMAP), and the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs (VA) Post-9/11 G.I. Bill. This past year. Navy and Marine 
Corps linked-up on a joint Department of the Navy COOL (DoN COOL) website that 
benefits members of both Services. The site averages 4.2 million hits per month (up 
from 2.5 million per month in FY2012) and has remained 100 percent operational. 

Navy’s Credentialing Program Office has been recognized by the White House, De- 
partment of State, Department of Labor, and Department of Energy, which have re- 
quested close collaboration with their own credentialing programs. Navy COOL has 
established a foundation for possible adoption as a DoD-wide COOL website for the 
benefit of members of each of the Armed Services. 
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I would not be able to offer comment on the extent to which the laws of any par- 
ticular state would need to be amended to enhance the facilitation of credentialing 
for members of the uniformed services. 

The Marine Corps introduced Marine Corps Credentialing Opportunities On-Line 
(COOL) on 1 October 2014 (https: 1 1 www.cool.navy. millusmc I index.htm). COOL pro- 
vides credentialing awareness and information across a Marine’s entire career — en- 
compassing the spectrum of recruiting, retention and transition. It also provides in- 
formation to potential employers about the occupational field experience and profes- 
sional skills of transitioning Marines. Additionally, the Marine Corps is exploring 
the potential of additional training opportunities in some trades for transitioning 
Marines. 

Recognition and certification of the unique skills and attributes of combat arms 
occupational fields has tremendous potential application across numerous trades 
and businesses, but has yet to be defined in credentialing/licensing opportunities. 
Unlike more technical skills, e.g. commercial driver licensing, the uniquely quali- 
fying skills of the combat arms fields, such as small unit leadership, complex prob- 
lem solving, and intrapersonal dynamics and team-building, have yet to be fully ex- 
plored by certifying trade organizations and associations. 

On October 2, 2014, the Air Force joined its sister services in providing service 
members opportunities to further their professional development and education. The 
Air Force Credentialing Opportunities On-Line program provides Airmen with a 
one-stop shop resource to research Air Force Specialty Code-related industry-recog- 
nized certifications and licenses. Airmen may apply for funding, similar to Military 
Tuition Assistance. All efforts are made to assist our Airmen in obtaining career and 
certification goals, while at the same time helping them to become more competitive 
with their peers in the civilian sector. 

The Credentialing Opportunities On-Line program covers the expense for the en- 
listed force to take the credential exam for approximately 638 civilian credentials 
supporting 135 enlisted career fields. Although there are many aspects to 
credentialing, the two basic types are certifications and licensure. Most certifications 
are national and have the same requirements in every state, i.e. the “gold standard” 
Federal Aviation Administration’s Airframe and Powerplant certification. However, 
occupational licenses are state or industry driven and can differ substantially. 

The Air Force is programmed to fund credential exams and associated fees for the 
next three fiscal years. However, due to recent budget constraints, we anticipate ob- 
stacles in carrying out the fiscal year 2015 National Defense Authorization Act man- 
date requiring the Services to also fund coursework, text books, and materials. 

The Undersecretary of Defense for Personnel and Readiness has been directly in- 
volved with licensing efforts in dozens of states, in 2013-14, through its awareness- 
raising and education efforts with the National Conference of State Legislatures, the 
National Association of Counties’, military-focused forums within national and re- 
gional governors organizations, the Council on Licensure, Enforcement and Regula- 
tion, the Council of State Governments and the National Lieutenant Governors As- 
sociation. As a result of these advocacy efforts 29 states enacted 44 laws in 2013 
easing licensing challenges for separated service members and veterans, 11 states 
enacted 12 laws in 2014 easing licensing challenges for separated service members 
and veterans, and 13 bills are currently pending in 9 states easing licensing chal- 
lenges for separated service members and veterans. 

Sergeant Major Dailey. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Jolly. Appreciate it. Thank you. 

Mr. Dent. I always love it when the members of Congress self- 
censor themselves and watch time so carefully. 

Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I am sure our new member will learn fairly soon that 
he doesn’t really have to do that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for taking on this leadership 
role. Look forward to working with you. We anticipate your leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle. 

And to thank all of our witnesses here today. This has been a 
very useful hearing, very enlightening. You have been very 
straightforward, and appreciate the work you do every day, but 
also your leveling with us about what it is going to take to carry 
out your mission. 
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There is, I think it is fair to say, a spectre hanging over this 
hearing, and we have heard it referred to in various ways. The 
spectre is sequestration — mindless budget cuts, indiscriminate 
budget cuts. 

We have heard references to the impacts, in terms of the uncer- 
tainty that the personnel themselves experience that — and the way 
that affects their morale. We have heard at the force level the ef- 
fects of a possible drawdown and what that says about our capac- 
ity. 

Maybe we need to remind ourselves that there is nothing written 
in the heavens about sequestration. Sequestration is self-inflicted 
damage. It did not have to occur. It was not supposed to occur. 

Sequestration was a sign of failure and is a sign of failure. 

There are two main drivers of the deficit. One is tax expendi- 
tures and the other is entitlement spending. 

And sequestration came into effect because this Congress could 
not muster the political will to deal with either. Need to deal with 
both, but we dealt with neither. 

So ironically, we have left the main drivers of the deficit 
unaddressed, and here we are returning again and again and again 
to appropriated spending. And that applies to your budgets; it also 
applies to cancer research, and to infrastructure development, and 
to so much that we do on the domestic side of the budget. It is 
highly irrational and counterproductive. 

And you have shown us here today some of the effects on the 
functioning of our military. But the effects are devastating in do- 
mestic and nondomestic areas, and so, you know, this wasn’t sup- 
posed to happen. 

We still need to address those main drivers of the deficit in a 
comprehensive way, but certainly in the near term we need a budg- 
et agreement along the lines of what we had in the current year 
to alleviate some of the worst impacts of sequestration. 

Anyway, that is — that leads to my question, as we implement 
hopefully not sequestration. But if we have to implement seques- 
tration-level cuts, or, more likely, if we implement cuts that are 
just short of sequestration but still nothing to write home about, 
still nothing to celebrate, what would you say about the way we 
have done that in the past and the way we would do it now? 

There are protected categories, as you know, and there are other 
categories that are very vulnerable. They are probably more vul- 
nerable because of the protected categories — personnel, compensa- 
tion, and so forth. 

So as you look at this, as you look at what, in any case, is going 
to be a lot of budget pressure, what would you say about implemen- 
tation — the protected versus the vulnerable spending categories, 
the need that — the need you might perceive to see that recali- 
brated? 


SEQUESTRATION REDUCTION IMPLEMENTATION 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody. Congressman, if I might begin, I 
think I would tell you that is what we put in the budget, to be hon- 
est with you. And that is not the right budget, but that is the budg- 
et that we have to contend with. 
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And we have tried to balance just what you described within that 
budget, where we were asking for some relief when it comes to 
some of those compensation programs because we are irresponsible 
as a nation to put men and women in harm’s way knowing we 
could have done better. And we are balancing that risk, given these 
fiscal realities. 

It is reality for us. It is a different discussion outside of our cir- 
cles, but the reality is we get a budget and we have to turn in what 
is going to be the most capable, best-trained force, able to be suc- 
cessful in any environment that our nation tells us to go in. At the 
same time, we must keep faith with the men and women and their 
families that continue to raise their right hand and serve. 

So I think, you know, give us a different budget, we will give you 
a different solution, meaning we want the budget to go to the right. 
Given the budg:et that we have, our best military advice that bal- 
ances all those is represented in there. 

Mr. Price. You are confident that that is the budget before us? 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody. I am confident that is the budget 
we submitted given the dollar figure we were given for the budget. 
I am not confident that that number for the budget is enough 

Mr. Price. No. You made that distinction very clear. 

BUDGET CONSTRAINTS 

But any of the rest of you? I mean, are there adjustments, cali- 
brations that you think should be considered down the road in 
terms of the experience you have had with this self-imposed aus- 
terity? 

Sergeant Major Dailey. Mr. Congressman, if I may, when we 
balance the requirements that we are given for the defense of this 
nation, there is a cost associated with it. And when we tried to find 
efficiencies, we have — and with regards to family programs and 
care — quality and care of life, and the amount we pay and benefit 
our soldiers. 

There is no more efficiency. There is no more efficiency to be 
gained. 

And when the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Vice Chief of 
Staff of the Army testify with regards to the resources required to 
maintain the readiness for the missions that we are asked to do in 
this complex environment, the President’s budget for 2016 is the 
red line for the United States Army. 

Master Chief Stevens. Congressman, at the end of your state- 
ment I thought we were going to get an amen, but we didn’t get 
it. So amen. 

Sequestration is a diet. It is a forced diet. And over the last year- 
plus we lost all the fat we could lose. 

Unfortunately, we are probably getting into a little bit of muscle 
now, and if we are not careful we are going to get into bone. I don’t 
know how much longer, or how much more weight we can lose and 
still be healthy enough, essentially, if you want to compare it to the 
human body, still be healthy enough to do all the things that our 
nation is asking us to do. 

So I couldn’t have said it any better than you said, obviously. 
That is why you are a congressman. But I thought I would use an 
analogy to help maybe close it up a little bit. 
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Mr. Price. Thank you, sir. 

Sergeant Major Green. Sir, I just want to say one thing. Seques- 
tration puts our national security at risk, sir. It really does. It real- 
ly does. There is no other way to say it. 

The readiness of this nation, the less than 1 percent of this na- 
tion that defends it should not have to deal with thinking about if 
we are going to have enough resources to go forward and do our 
mission versus whether our families, our ranges, our barracks, ev- 
erything that it takes to do the mission, is taken care of. 

It is absolutely going to leave us in a position to make choices 
that are going to hurt — it doesn’t matter how you cut it. It is going 
to affect our readiness. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

TRANSITION ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Mr. Dent. At this time I would like to recognize Mr. Joyce. 

Mr. Joyce. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you all for your service, and the ladies and gentlemen 
who sit behind, and your compatriots throughout the world, for 
what you are doing for us. 

I am obviously new to the committee, as is Congressman Jolly, 
and we were not here to vote for the Budget Control Act of 2011, 
but we have learned that we have to deal with it, too. And I cer- 
tainly sympathize with what you are trying to get accomplished 
and all that you are trying to do. 

I do want to follow up — most of the questions I had have been 
answered very well by all of you, but as Congressman Jolly had 
brought up before, regarding the transition to civilian life, and 
what we are doing to help, and what we can do better to help in 
that respect. 

You know, I believe that after we got through with you. Sergeant 
Major, then the rest of you didn’t really have an opportunity to ad- 
dress that. I am more than willing to donate my time to hearing 
your thoughts on that. 

Master Chief Stevens. Much like all of our services are doing, 
the Navy also has a credentialing online program, as well, to help 
our sailors that make the decision to transition out make that tran- 
sition more smoothly and to find employment once they get out. 

We are getting better. We are seeing, as all the services are, I 
believe, getting better with the unemployment numbers. More of 
our folks are getting jobs once they get out. 

We put a lot of time, effort, energy, and resources, along with the 
department and with the help of this committee and Congress, 
with our Transition Assistance Program. It is far more robust 
today than it has ever been before. 

This is a big organization, and when you put something like that 
in place it takes some time to see what the results are going to be. 
And we believe we are now starting to see the results, and the 
numbers that are coming in are favorable. 

By no stretch does that mean we have it figured out, and there 
is certainly more work that we can do, but I believe it is also im- 
portant to understand that any time we decide to do something like 
this there is an expense that comes with it. There are personnel 
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you have to assi^ to it; there are efforts of work that go into it; 
and there is funding that has to go behind it. 

And as we just — or as I just mentioned, we are on this sequestra- 
tion diet. And so if we decide we want to do something like this — 
because it is the right thing to do for our sailors, for our service 
members and their families — then we have to have the resources 
to back it up, because every good idea costs us a little bit of money. 

So it is never a matter of do we want to or don’t want to. We 
always want to do the right thing, but we understand that there 
is a cost associated with it. And today we have to be really, really 
careful about starting something new because the money is really, 
really tight. 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody. So, just as the other services, and 
really in compliance with the 2014 and 2015 NDAA, we are con- 
gressionally mandated — we have — are getting more and more ro- 
bust with our credentialing online opportunities. So getting our 
Airmen certificates that kind of really take their technical skills 
that they have learned and the experience that they have gained 
in the military service and put it into something that can be uti- 
lized, if they transition out of the military, in a quantifiable way. 

As the Master Chief Petty Officer Stevens said, you know, we are 
also very excited about how things are going with the Transition 
Assistance Program, and how more — how that is robust, and how 
we are leveraging with the Department of Veterans Affairs on some 
opportunities to help and partner with them to kind of feed our, 
you know, departing service men and women into that kind of con- 
struct, because there is a lot of opportunity there, too. So how we 
collaborate is essential in utilizing all these resources. 

transition/training 

Tuition assistance is always still a big thing, but the Post-9/11 
G.I. Bill and the Montgomery G.I. Bill, as it still sits today, are 
great opportunities to provide our departing service members, you 
know, a transition period here. I mean, so I would ask you to think 
seriously about how we preserve those, because it is very important 
to having them be successful as they make that transition. 

Mr. Joyce. Well, you know, I had 25 years as a D.A. and I can’t 
tell you how many times it broke my heart when you would see 
someone who had come out of the service, who can’t find employ- 
ment, who is homeless, and they deserve better. And I meet with 
these unions and I meet with employers who say, “We want to hire 
veterans.” 

I sympathize with the concerns of the people who are 
transitioning to civilian life, but we want to bridge that gap. I am 
new and I am willing to learn, so please, if there is any way we 
can help you in that process, please let me know. 

Sergeant Major Dailey. Mr. Congressman, if I may too, it is, and 
I invited Congressman Jolly down to see our world-premier train- 
ing facilities. We have invited industry leaders out to see some of 
the things that we are doing with our soldiers. 

And frankly, they are just not aware. They just don’t know the 
quality of training. A comment from one of them was, “This is 
world-premier, and I could not afford to train my people to the 
level of the training that these young soldiers receive.” 
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TRANSITION 

I think it is about that. I think it is about partnering with our 
people outside the gates, partnering with our representatives, get- 
ting those industry leaders to come and see. And it brings value to 
the programs, like Soldier for Life and our tuition assistance pro- 
grams, as well as our Transition Assistance Programs. 

And it is going to take one person to spread the word, but, I 
think that we have to bring value. We have got to tell the Army 
story. We have got to tell the Marine Corps story, the Navy story, 
and the Air Force story, and say, “There is a better product coming 
out from that service when they separate.” 

Mr. Joyce. And I certainly think that all of us here, in a bipar- 
tisan way, would be glad to host those type of things in our dis- 
tricts, to make that happen, working together, hopefully make 
these transitions easier. 

Master Chief Stevens. So, Mr. Congressman, you are over time 
so I am going to get you in trouble real quick. 

The Navy — chief of Navy personnel 

Sergeant Major Dailey. Who used to have arrest powers. 

Master Chief Stevens. The chief of naval personnel. Vice Admi- 
ral Moran, recently announced an initiative we are calling Talent 
Management, and a part of that initiative is to partner with local 
schools within the communities to provide some levels of training 
and certifications for our service members. 

The jury is still out because there is a lot of work to do on that 
and we would have to figure out how to navigate that landscape, 
but to yourself and to Congressman Jolly’s point, partnering with 
the local area to leverage those opportunities we believe is impor- 
tant, and through Talent Management we hope to get there. And 
we will see how it works out. 

Mr. Joyce. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dent. Thank you. 

At this time I recognize Mr. Fortenberry. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You didn’t have anything to yield back. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate you holding this very important 
hearing. 

Gentlemen, welcome. What a pleasure it is for me personally — 
all of us, I think it is safe to say — to hear from you. 

You have excellent precision of detail, command of your thoughts, 
and this deep passion for those under your authority, and I greatly 
respect that and am grateful that you are willing to share thoughts 
and ideas in a constructive fashion and be forthright about chal- 
lenges and problems, but also your willingness to lean into them 
and overcome them. 

Sergeant Major Green, you alluded to your pending retirement. 
When you finish your military service and someone asks you, what 
did you do in life, you are not going to say, “I worked for the fed- 
eral government.” You are not going to say, “I worked for the De- 
fense Department.” You are going to say, “I am a Marine.” 

Sergeant Major Dailey, you talked about being a soldier for life. 
All of us up here, when we retire or more creatively moved on, 
when people ask us, what did you do in life, we are not going to 
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say we worked for the federal government. “I was a member of the 
United States Congress.” 

In other words, this ennobling call to public service — particularly 
military service, but in general, public service — I think is one that 
we all ought to take with most seriousness of intent and immerse 
ourselves in, because it is, in many ways, especially for you, ex- 
traordinarily sacrificial. 

So in that regard I wanted to thank you, but also throw out some 
ideas in this regard that builds upon this narrative of being part 
of a committed family not just during your time of service, but 
afterward — ^being a part of a bond, really, that is unbreakable, 
given that you did your duty to your country and that you will al- 
ways belong to. 

A simple idea, but I think it is important, of building out that 
narrative is expanding some of the services that you currently offer 
to active duty personnel to those who, for instance, have service- 
related disabilities. 

Each year we kind of go through this little argument about cut- 
ting back commissary services, which in my mind is silly. I mean, 
one of the things that bonds the military family together is this 
ability to shop on base, get goods at a little bit better price. Let’s 
extend that in a small step — first to service-connected disability, 
persons with those and their dependents. 

Creating, strengthening that bond, that family, that ongoing 
commitment to military life, which is always in the mind and 
heart, but why not do that? We have analyzed it. Basically no cost. 
Simple idea, but a big idea to strengthen this bond outside the 
gates, as you have mentioned. 

The second one is — and it is the rhetorical thread that we have 
been talking about today — is we have to attack this scandal of vet- 
erans unemployment. And I have heard — listened very carefully to 
all of the various components of policies and new programs that 
you have implemented and that are starting to show some good 
signs of challenging this. 

I am going to throw out another idea for you. A while back I 
looked at the number of service personnel who actually use G.I. 
Bill benefits, and it is fairly small. And you know what? As impor- 
tant as college is, it is not for everyone. And in some ways that 
should not be stigmatized. 

And moving directly into a trade or some other skill, where you 
don’t have to have the fullness of a 4-year academic institution be- 
hind you, as important and essential as that is for many areas, it 
is important that we emphasize that, but there is another compo- 
nent of this. 

In America right now we have more small businesses dying than 
are being born. In other words, we have an entrepreneurial winter 
on our hands. And part of the bigger issue that is not your prob- 
lem, but it is our problem, but you can help us with our problem — 
of turning the country around economically is identifying persons 
with a dedicated, entrepreneurial skill set who could move more di- 
rectly into a business, whereby they are taking a little risk, they 
are using their skill sets which you may have greatly empowered 
them with. 
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I went and visited a young man one time who had lost a limb 
in Afghanistan. Very young, he is probably 20 , 21 years old. Expert 
in motorcycle engine repair. I said, “What do you want to do?” 

“I want to go into motorcycle engine repair.” 

Now, he is not going to go on to a university setting. He could 
potentially take that skill set right there, with a little bit of seed 
capital that could come from that G.I. benefit if we tweaked the na- 
ture of the program slightly, and invest that as the startup capital 
in a small business. 

That is not for everyone. In fact, it is for a very small percentage 
of people. But there are people who have this capacity, who have 
the skill sets, and with a little bit of seed capital, maybe in con- 
junction with the private sector — we are talking about all kinds of 
initiatives with the private sector that would have some backstop 
for a loan — provide the backstop for a loan guarantee of some kind. 

This is a way in which we can help attack the scandal of vet- 
erans unemployment, create a new entrepreneurial momentum in 
the country, and give a set of options that you are all eagerly look- 
ing to embrace for service personnel. So I would like to hear your 
comment on those two ideas. 

And my time is expired. 

How did I do that? Sorry. 

Mr. Chairman, could I indulge you for 

Mr. Dent. Since you are the last member asking questions, if 
you can briefly answer those questions, and I know other members 
have hearings they need to get to. 

VETERAN UNEMPLOYMENT 

Sergeant Major Dailey. Mr. Chairman, if I could, just briefly, we 
share the same motive and the same drive to do exactly what you 
wanted to do, and we will definitely take those ideas back, Mr. 
Congressman, and try to implement them with the capability that 
we have. 

I would say — and this is something I have been thinking about 
and something I would ask this committee for and other commit- 
tees — is that we need to think this from a perspective of veterans’ 
employment versus veterans’ unemployment. So the cost of veteran 
unemployment is significant, and that was a cost that is endured 
by the services. 

But, a federally mandated employment program that gives those 
industries, you know, tax breaks or some other type of incentive 
would greatly assist in the employment of our veterans. And, I 
think partnering with our states to bring light to the great training 
and education we give our soldiers and making sure that they un- 
derstand that, along with a federal assisted program, should turn 
this into a veteran employment program versus a veteran unem- 
ployment program. 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody. Congressman, I mean, so not to 
overuse this, but I would say amen. So I am all about that. I think 
that is a great idea, just like the Master Chief had to say. 

I think what I would — just knowing the environment and having 
been here many times before, how I would temper that. So I think 
we, within this body, and certainly within the service, would love 
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to sit down and explore those type of options and partner and col- 
laborate with the VA on how you put that out. 

But I will be honest with you: Given our environment — and it 
goes back to this, where do we spend our next dollar. I mean, if 
that comes out of the DOD budget to create defense for the nation 
I would take a different position today on that. Now, given a dif- 
ferent environment I wouldn’t, but having that ability to collabo- 
rate with you what the needs of the service members are as they 
leave and how do we best set them up, what can we do when they 
are serving to better prepare them when they make that transition, 
I think there is not one of us that wouldn’t sit here and try to get 
as far to the right on that as we could and partner with you. 

But I would want to temper the discussion of who is going to 
bear the bill for that, given the reality — just the reality. 

Mr. Fortenberry. On the commissary 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody. Yes, no. That is why I say amen. 

TRAINING AND CERTIEICATION 

Mr. Fortenberry. On the other one 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody. I think it is a great idea, sir. I 
mean, neither one of those things actually — if it doesn’t cost us, 
and the one for the Post- 9/11 

Mr. Fortenberry. Don’t worry, we got you 

Chief Master Sergeant Cody. All right. Just got to get it out 
there. 

Sergeant Major Green. Within the Marine Corps, sir, we have 
partnered with the National Chamber of Commerce, Hiring Our 
Heroes, Hiring America Heroes. We have matched the Marine for 
Life program on the Reserve side up with our society out there, and 
we are making great progress. 

Understanding that the veterans’ opportunity to work, a part of 
that — one part of it is focused on entrepreneurship, and we have 
focused in that area, and by matching the civilian sector up that 
has the resources out there, they have the resources, we are mak- 
ing great strides in getting Marines out there, and sailors, and de- 
pendents, into an entrepreneurship area you are talking about. 

Mr. Fortenberry. Do you have some 

Sergeant Major Green. Yes, sir. I will take it for the record, sir, 
and I will submit it to you. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 

As part of our Transition Readiness Seminar, interested Marines have the oppor- 
tunity to attend a two day entrepreneurship workshop called “Boots 2 Business,” of- 
fered through our partner, the U.S. Small Business Administration (SBA), the fed- 
eral government’s experts on small business. The workshop provides Marines an 
overview of small business ownership. Marines who decide that small business own- 
ership is an avenue they would like to approach are then able to enter an eight 
week small business distance education course, again offered through the SBA. 

Master Chief Stevens. I think the ACE accreditation process, so 
many of our schools have been evaluated and we get college credits 
for those schools. I would like to see something like that with many 
of our vocational-like schools. 

What has always bothered me is you can go through a training 
process to learn to be a diesel engine mechanic and graduate from 
that school with a military certificate to work on those engines and 
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do that for 20 years, and then get out of the service and then have 
to go get recertified and go to school and spend all the money. 

The services have tried to partner with the outside to get those 
certifications, but for reasons that we don’t have time to talk about 
in the next 30 seconds, we have found it to be very difficult. 

I am an aircraft mechanic. I did it for a long, long time. But 
through my process, if I wanted to get an AMP certification I had 
to go on the outside and get that certification. Now, granted, they 
gave me some credit for some of the things that I did, but it was — 
it is still very difficult. 

Why couldn’t you come out of the service — 20 years doing a job — 
and have the certificate to go work in industry? That has always 
bothered me. I don’t understand it. 

Mr. Dent. Yes. That is an issue that has been near and dear to 
my heart. I have heard from members of the service who have 
been — have CDLs — the military equivalent of a CDL, I should say, 
and it is not transferrable, you know, into the civilian sector. 

CREDENTIALING 

And every one of us probably gets calls from companies saying, 
“We need people with CDLs,” but we can’t simply have all these 
wonderful veterans who have had this tremendous experience and 
credentialed, but can’t transfer that. Very frustrating. 

Sergeant Major Green. Sir, in some of those jobs what we have 
looked at is bringing that credentialing agency to the service, and 
as we go through the school, aligning their credentials with ours. 
In some ways that works out fine because we are not — it is just 
knowing what the credentials are on the outside versus what we 
are doing. 

A lot of it is parallel. It is just tweaking it a little bit so that 
when they get out they actually have those credentials. And that 
is what I meant when I said we are partnering with outside re- 
sources to align some of that. 

Mr. Dent. I would say that we would like to use this committee 
to help you in that effort 

Sergeant Major Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dent [continuing]. But at some point we need to make this 
same argument to the authorizing committees to make sure they 
hear exactly what you just said — as well as the states need to hear 
this, too, in terms of licensing, and many credentialing are really 
state-level functions. 

Well, with that, I just want to thank all of you for being here 
today. This concludes this hearing. 

Also wanted to say to each of you, you are a great credit to your 
respective services, and you should be very proud of what you have 
done, and more important, proud of the people that you serve with 
or serve under you. You are a great credit to them and great advo- 
cates for them. 

And to our returning leaders here today. Master Chief Stevens 
and Chief Master Sergeant Cody, thank you for once again being 
here. 

And to our two newbies. Sergeant Major Green and — 

Mr. Dent. Sergeant Major Dailey, and the pride of Palmerton, 
the coal kid from Carbon County, you did us proud, and the people 
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in the Greater Lehigh Valley Region — he is on the other side of the 
Blue Mountains from me. 

But again, thank you all for being here. 

Our next hearing, hy the way, is March 3rd at 1 o’clock in one 
of these rooms here, 2358B Rayhurn, with the services’ installation 
secretaries. 

So thank you all again, and this hearing is adjourned. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A, Dailey follows:] 

Service Members' Quality of Life 

Question: What additional issues or new issues do you find when visiting with service members 
and their families? 


Answer: In my travels to date 1 have, fortunately, not heard of any additional issues or new. I do 
have a couple of examples I would like to highlight that show how Soldiers are addressing current 
problems with new and innovative solutions. 

1 . TRANSITIONING SOLDIERS; Joint Base Lewis McChord (JBLM) in Washington State is 
the home to several initiatives that support service members’ transition out of the Army. The 
Washington State Military Transition Council is the only state-wide organization of its kind and 
has a lot to do with JBLM's transition/Soldier for Life program success. The Army is eager to 
partner with state civic leaders from across the country in similar ways to improve the transition 
process for our troops. 

Additionally, industry, nonprofits and academia have joined the effort at JBLM with a novel 
approach to assisting Soldiers with life after the Army - they are focused on one Soldier’s success 
at a time as opposed to a one-size-fits-all structure. It works - we’re taking their model and 
assessing how we can spread its success across the Army. 

2. SEXUAL HARRASMENT/ASSAULT PREVENTION & RESPONSE, Several of our 
instalUitions have adopted a single-source physical location for prevention and response to sexual 
harassment and assault. At JBLM it’s called the SHARP Resource Center, and at Fort Stewart, 
Georgia it’s called Marne Advocacy Resource Center. The concept is simple, but effective- 
co-locate all the prevention and response training and resources under one roof and create a 
survivor centric environment. Both of these centers were initiated because Soldiers committed to 
eradicating these issues and were empowered by their leaders to find creative solutions to 
problems. However, despite their successes, the lengthy hiring process (including required 
background checks) is making it harder for the Centers to asse,ss new hires with the right mix of 
qualifications and character to keep the Center’s results-bascd response and prevention model 
afloat. Good candidates often decide to move on before we can present an offer letter. Dedicated 
resources to support the background check process could help prevent this problem from growing. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Service Members' Qualify of Life 

Question: What impact, if any, docs the current fiscal environment have on service members and 
their families? 

Answer: Individual Soldiers continue to serve for many reasons. If a program is important to a 
Soldier’s quality of life, overall benefits, family support system, potential for future career growth, 
or being a beneficial part of a successful organization, then it will likely have a profound impact on 
a Soldier’s decision to continue to serve. Quality of Life programs are continually impacted 
during this fiscally constrained environment, which challenges the Army’s retention mission. 

Continued support from Congress for retention incentives is critical to successfully maintain the 
required amount of Soldiers in the right skills and grades, to ensure units are fully functional, and 
to have the right leadership, experience, and training oversight, while providing far the health and 
welfare of Soldiers. The operational impact of Soldier shortages in critical skills jeopardizes the 
unit's mission and places Soldiers at greater risk. During the drawdown, our retention mission 
remains steady, and aligning the force with the right skills at the right locations will be vital. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Service Members' Quality of Life 

Question: As Department of Defense budgets decline in future years, what would be your 
Service's top three priorities for service members and their families? 

Answer: First we must maintain the All-Volunteer Force, we must fund programs that enhance 
force readiness, while taking care of the men and women who serv'e. "Total Army Strong” 
expresses our enduring commitment to Soldiers, Families and Civilians, and it is critical we 
resource a system of programs and services to mitigate the unique demands of military life, foster 
life skills, strengthen resilience and promote a strong and ready Army. 

Second, it is important to continue supporting programs that promote Family welfare. These 
programs allow Soldiers to fully concentrate on their military mission while knowing the Army 
community is well-resourced to provide support to their Families. Further, programs that build 
Soldier and Family resilience are essential to safeguard our investment in our people. We must 
support and appropriately resource the Army's Ready and Resilient Campaign. This campaign 
provides holistic, evidence-based tools, training and resources to our commands and leaders who 
care for our Soldiers. Civilians and Family members so they can strengthen their resilience and 
achieve and sustain personal readiness. 


Third, as we reduce the Army's end strength, we owe it to our Soldiers and their Families to assist 
their transition to civilian life. Adequate resourcing the "Soldier for Life" Program will facilitate 
the successful reintegration of our Soldiers and Families back into communities across the Nation 
through networks in employment, education, health, and pre- and post-retirement services. The 
Army will continue to resource continuum of service initiatives to encourage our most talented 
Soldiers to serve in the Reserve Components. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Service Members' Quality of Life 

Question: Is there any specific military construction or housing need at any installation that has 
been brought to your attention? 

Answer: The Army is focused on replacing inadequate government-owned homes, or constructing 
new homes wfiere there are housing shortages. Based on these criteria, we currently have housing 
construction needs at the following locations: Rock Island Arsenal, Illinois; Wiesbaden and 
Baumholder, Germany; Daegu and Camp Humphreys, Korea; Camp Rudder, Florida; Fort 
Buchanan, Puerto Rico; and Kw'ajalein Atoll. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: Are any of you seeing any particular impacts of the economy on military personnel that 
we should be aware of? 

Answer: Currently, the Army is not aw'are of any surge in behaviors attributed to the economy in 
general. The Army’s competitive pay and compensation are still major factors in keeping quality 
Soldiers in uniform and progressing upw'ards through the ranks. Additionally, another key factor 
that the Array monitors is the overall retention program. The Army competes with business, 
industry and higher education for the same high-quality personnel. The economy is a key 
environmental factor affecting retention. Finally, we continue to monitor and use Department of 
Defense cost of living adjustments to account for changing economic conditions in the various 
geographic locations our Soldiers are assigned. 
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(Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question; Do you track the rate of foreclosures among military homeowners? Arc you hearing of 
many service members who have a Permanent Change of Station and are unable to sell their homes 
at their prior stations? 

Answer; The Army does not track the rate of foreclosures among its Soldiers. If a Soldier or 
Army Family are having financial problems. Housing Services Offices and Army Community 
Services offices are available on Army garrisons worldwide to provide housing and financial 
counseling. However, due to the sensitive nature and impact it can have on security clearances, 
foreclosure status among military homeowners is usually captured and maintained by the Defense 
Manpower Data Center, not the individual Seredee. We have heard anecdotally that Soldiers have 
been unable to sell homes when faced with permanent change of station moves; however, we 
currently do not have a mechanism for reporting and tracking this issue. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: Do you track the employment rates among military spouses? Are those rates going 
down, or are you hearing anecdotal evidence of a lot of military spouses losing their jobs? 

Answer: The Army relies on the Department of Defense, Rand Corporation, and other institutions 
for military spouse employment rates. The Military Officers Association of America February 
2014 Military Spouse Employment Report cites an increase in unemployment rates for military 
spouses age 18-24 from 20 percent to 30 percent for the period 2009-2012. Unemployment for 
military spouses age 25-44 increased from 1 1 percent to approximately 1 5 percent for 2009-2012, 
but the rale was steady between 201 1 and 2012. The unemployment rate for military spouses age 
45 and over decreased from approximately six percent to four percent for the period 2009-2012. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question; What impact do you think the current economy will have on your recruiting and 
retention rates? 

Answer: The Army competes with industry, business, and higher education for the same 
high-quality personnel. The economy is a key environmental factor that impacts retention. 
Intuitively, the stronger the economy, the more likely Soldiers will seek out competitive jobs in the 
civilian market. As unemployment rates fall and remain low', recruiting and retention become 
more difficult. The Army must remain competitive and offer other non-monetary rewards, such as 
Service to the Nation, that cannot be found outside of our force. 
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(Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: Are you seeing indications that greater numbers of military families are applying for 
public benefits of any kind, such as food stamps? 

Answer: The Army does not have the ability or authority to monitor militaiy families applying for 
public benefits. 

The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) is a United States Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) program, administered at the State level; DoD is unable to obtain detailed 
participant data. Some of this is due to State laws, which restrict sharing personally identifiable 
information, and some is due to the inherent interagency operability limitations between USDA 
and more than 50 different State systems. DoD is wholly reliant on these outside agencies to 
manage and track SNAP. 
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IQuestions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Transition Assistance 

The unemployment rate for OlF/OEF Veterans is above average in comparison to the civilian 
population. The VOW Act made Transitions Assistance Programs (TAP) mandatory for most 
service members transitioning to civilian status. 

Question: What has been done to comply with the VOW Act? 

Answer: To comply with the VOW Act mandates. Army has more than tripled the number of 
Soldier For Life-Transition Assistance (SFL-TAP) counseling staff Army-wide (from 225 to 700). 
We also increased the number of SFL-TAP centers from 54 to 71. As part of this effort, we added 
a SFL-TAP center in Kuwait to support deployed troops and also have established mobile 
transition teams of counselors/instruclors in order to support members of the ARNG and USAR at 
home station. Additionally, the Army is the only Service to have a 24/7 Virtual SFL-TAP 
capability, which enables all Soldiers, regardless of their geographic location, to receive needed 
TAP counseling as well as mandated VOW training at any time. Every TAP curriculum 
module/class is available virtually in an asynchronous (Soldier paced and computer based distance 
learning format) and several other TAP modules are also available synchronously (i.e., “live” 
training, but remotely delivered through the computer). 

In conjunction with several new Army policy documents detailing VOW mandates as well as 
DOD Career Readiness Standards (CRS), Army training/curriculum has also been updated to 
incorporate details on VOW and CRS requirements (e.g. VOW is covered in courses for new 
Company Commanders and First Sergeants). The Army has also implemented a VOW 
Compliance reporting mechanism. Army VOW compliance reports are briefed regularly to the 
Secretary of the Army and compliance report data are further delivered to commanders at every 
echelon down to the unit leader level, which is essential since Army’s new TAP policy clearly 
stipulates that “Soldier transition” a “Commander’s Program”. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Transition Assistance 

Question: Have you seen a reduction in unemployment rates for service members transition to 
civilian status? 

Answer: The unemployment rate difference between Post 9/1 1 Veterans and the national average 
has gone from 2.5% in February 2014 to 1.2% in February 2015. According to data from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), Post 9/1 1 Veterans had an unemployment rate of 9.2% in 
February 2014 (6.7% national average), and 6.7% in February 2015 (5.5% national average). Post 
9/1 1 Veterans account for about 1./3 of all Veterans. Over the past three years, the Army has 
experienced a consistent reduction in its annual unemployment compensation bill, a drop from 
$5 1 5 million in 201 1 to less than $325 million in 2014. Each year, the number of eligible former 
service members who submit a claim through their state unemployment office has dropped from 
88,070 in 201 1 to 51,478 in 2014. 

Although these numbers are promising, there is no direct correlation between separations from the 
Army, unemployment compensation for former .service-members (UCX) claims, and 
unemployment rates for former service-members who transition to civilian status. For example, 
retirees from service are eligible for UCX benefits as are former service members who are in 
school utilizing educational benefits. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Vlajor Daniel A, Dailey follows:] 

Transition Assistance 

Question: What other Service specific programs have been put in place to prepare soldiers for 
transition to civilian life? 

Answer: The Army manages a Career Skills Program that incorporates credentialing, 
apprenticeship, on-the-job training, job shadowing, and internship opportunities. The Soldier for 
Life program has collaborated with many organizations to provide solutions to facilitate 
employment opportunities and set several industries on a positive path to workforce solutions. .A 
few of those organizations and programs include; the White House IT program; National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Manufacturing Institute; the General Electric Get Skills to 
Work program; the Department of Transportation Commercial Drivers License initiative; Helmets 
to Hardhats; General Eilectric Healthcare Certification and Employment; the White House 
Emergency Medical Technician Credentialing program; the Veteran's Upward Bound Prep 
Program; the International Union of Painters Allied Trades Veteran Apprenticeship Program; the 
Laborers' International Union of North America Construction Craft Laborer Program; and the 
International Electricians Veteran .Apprenticeship Program, These programs are tailored to 
specific industry skill requirements and, in general, cannot be combined in order to make it easier 
for Employers and Soldicrs-they are unique to each of their own industries. The Army has and will 
continue to collaborate with these organizations and programs to deliver a national effort that 
connects transitioning Active Component, National Guard. Reserve, and Retired Soldiers with 
skilled training and quality career opportunities in trade industries, I’hese programs are designed 
to help Soldiers successfully transition back into civilian life by offering; time-served credit in 
specific skilled career paths; equal trade skill credit for training received; and/or basic licensing 
credit for similar skilled-trade experiences. This provides a belter connection for transitioning 
Soldiers to skilled trade opportunities. The Army leverages several web-based platforms to 
consolidate programs and streamline efficiency, allowing employers and transitioning Soldiers to 
connect to career opportunities. The Army promotes the above named programs through various 
social media platforms and websites. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Department of Defense Schools 

The Department of Defense has committed to recapitalizing more than half of the 1 92 schools over 
the next five years. 

Question: What is your assessment of the impact that this initiative will have on the quality of li fe 
for military families? 

Answer: The Department of Defense Education Activity (DoDEA) commitment to school-aged 
military children positively affects Army readiness and resiliency and helps provide the 
world-class education that our military children so richly deserve. 

DoDEA operates 181 schools in 14 districts located in 12 foreign countries, seven states, Guam, 
and Puerto Rico. All DoDEA schools are fully accredited by U.S. accreditation agencies. 

In addition to DoDEA school inve.stment, the DoD Office of Economic Adjustment (OEA) has 
received $770M since 201 1 to build, renovate, repair, or expand public schools on military 
installations. The Temporary Debt Limit Extension .Act (Public Law 1 13-83, section 8017) 
provides an additional $175M. To date, the OEA has awarded approximately $325M in grants to 
replace 1 5 schools on the following Army installations: Fort Bliss ( 1 ); .loint Base Lewis-McChord 
(5); Fort Sill (2); Fort Polk (1); Fort Riley (2); Diigway Proving Ground (1); Wheeler/Schofield 
Army Air Field (2); and Fort Belvoir ( I ). An evaluation team continues to review proposals and 
make recommendations for subsequent grants to address capacity and facility condition issues. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Department of Defense Schools 

Question: Do any of you have any personal experiences with worn-dowm DOD school facilities 
that need to be replaced? 

Answer: 1 have been made aware that some dependent schools need to be replaced and will make 
this one of my areas of interest as 1 travel to meet with our Soldiers and their families across the 
Army, both in the United States and overseas. 

DoDEA has a robust military construction program to upgrade or replace degrading facilities. In 
December 2009, the Secretary of Defense provided DoDEA with $3.7 billion to recapitalize 
approximately 134 schools in a poor or failing condition. DoDEA is at the mid-point of an 
aggressive recapitalization program that will result in its school facility inventory being at a good 
or fair condition rating by the end of fiscal year 2020. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Department of Defense Schools 

Question: Is the education of special needs children being addressed in each of the Services 
adequately? If not. please provide some examples for the Committee. 

Answer: Military Families are afforded the same rights and services under state and federal laws 
for educating special needs children. Army Families also receive assistance from school support 
specialists and Exceptional Family Member Program navigators who assist them in accessing 
resources in their schools, installations, and communities. 

Special needs students’ requirements are being met to the extent possible. However, and more 
importantly, parents and educators both play a critical role in educating special needs students. 
Navigating the complexities of education laws and procedures can be a challenge, and it is 
important that both parents and educators understand local, state, and federal requirements in 
every decision, every classroom, and every program - every day. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Barracks & Dormitories 


Question; In the last few years, there seems to be a growing concern with unaccompanied 
housing. What does your individual Service plan to do about the quality of barracks or dormitories, 
and w hen do you anticipate completion of an upgrade program? 

Answer: Currently, the Army is meeting its goal regarding barracks and dormitories. The Army 
goal is to ensure 95% of the Permanent Party Unaccompanied Housing facilities are rated as 
adequate. The .Army is currently at 97% (adequate) for these facilities. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Barracks & Dormitories 

Question: Do the Services have initiatives underw'ay to provide adequate housing for 
unaccompanied soldiers? 

Answer: The Army's goal is to ensure 95% of the facilities are rated adequate. Additional 
initiatives include Training Barracks Upgrade Program scheduled for completion in FY 2018 and 
Cadet Barracks Upgrade Program scheduled for completion in FY 2021. The Army continues to 
look for opportunities to privatize unaccompanied housing. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows;] 

Barracks & Dormitories 

Question: With end strength levels coming down, how will this affect planned barracks and 
dormitories? 

Answer: The Army will retain the best facilities and divest excess facilities. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Family Housing 

Question: How many families in your branch are still living in inadequate housing, and when do 
you expect to complete all the construction to eliminate this deficit? 

Answer: At the start of fiscal year (FY) 2016, the Amiy will have 2,682 inadequate Family homes 
out of 1 1,276 in our Army-owmed inventory'. As part of FY 2016 President's Budget Request, the 
.Army will address 979 inadequate homes through improvement projects (144), demolition (67), 
and divestiture (768). At the end of FY16, there will remain 1.703 inadequate homes. The Army 
projects that no more than 300 eligible military' Families will occupy any of these inadequate 
homes and none of them poses a life, health, or safety hazard. To reach the OSD goal of 90% 
adequate, the Army is planning to eliminate many of the inadequate units in the next few years by 
constructing replacements, conducting major repair projects, and disposing of others. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Family Housing 

Question: With housing privatization well on its way, sert'ice members are more dependent than 
ever before on the Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH), The Department has made efforts to 
increase the BAH to adequately cover housing costs, including average out-of-pocket expenses. 
Do you hear complaints about the BAH payments? Do service members generally feel that the 
BAH is enough to cover costs in their areas? 

Answer: Annually, DoD conducts an independent assessment on rental housing costs tor military 
housing areas and sets the rates accordingly. We have not received a significant amount of 
complaints about BAH payments. In fact, the Military Compensation and Retirement 
Modernization Commission recently surveyed more than 457,000 members, receiving over 
150,000 responses. The Commission’s report states that the overall structure of the current 
compensation system, which includes the BAH program, is tundamentally sound and does not 
require sweeping overhaul. 
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(Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Suicide Rates 

The 2013 Defense Department Suicide Event Report showed the suicide rate for troops on active 
duty in 2013 to be 1 8.7 per 100,000 down from the 2012 rate of 22.7 per 100,000. These rates are 
alarming and comparable to the civilian rate of 18.8 per 100,000. The Department of Detense 
released on .lanuary 16, 2015 the number of suspected or confirmed suicides among personnel on 
active duty for 2014 to be 288 comparable to the rates in 2014. 

Question: Suicide rates for all four sendees have increased or remained steady state with no real 
trend or reason that can be pinpointed. To what do you attribute the increase in suicides in your 
service? How' do the number of suicides among deployed service members compare to suicides 
rates of service members that have not deployed? 

Answer: The Army experienced approximately the same number of confirmed and suspected 
suicides in Calendar Year (CY) 2013 and CY 2014 for the Active Component (net increase of 
two) and decreases in both the Army National Guard (net decrea.se ol 44) and the U.S. Army 
Reserve (net decrease of 17). Efforts continue to determine correlation and causality derived from 
complex personal and environmental factors that may influence each suicide incident. 

A comparison of deployed versus never-deployed within the completed suicide population in 
recent years is provided: 

CY 2012: deployed - 68%, never deployed - 32% 

CY 2013: deployed - 65%, never deployed - 35% 

CY 2014: deployed - 56%, never deployed - 44% 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Suicide Rates 

Question: Does your service also track suicide rates among spouses and children? If so, what are 
the trends? 

Answer: The Army investigates and retains jurisdiction over dependent suicide cases if the event 
occurred on an Army installation (if overseas, the Army investigates and retains jurisdiction 
whether the event occurred on- or off-post). Otherwise, local authorities have jurisdiction if the 
event occurs off an Army installation; the Army may not have visibility of all such cases. The 
Army has tracked an average of nine cases per year since Calendar Year 2003. The highest annual 
totals occurred in 2010 and 201 1 with 14 and 13 cases, respectively. Only six cases were tracked 
for 2014. Without assurance the Army is capturing the entire number of confirmed suicides within 
this population, it is not possible to conduct an accurate trend analysis. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Suicide Rates 

Question: What programs have been implemented to tried and discover the factors that lead 
service members to commit suicide? 

Answer: The Army, in partnership with the National Institute for Mental Health, has implemented 
the Army Study to Assess Risk and Resilience in Servicemembers (STARRS), which is the largest 
study of mental health risk and resilience ever conducted among military personnel. An Army 
Science and Research Integration Branch has been established to capture and evaluate outcomes 
from the Army STARRS and other research initiatives to review and identify actionable findings 
and apply them to ongoing Ready and Resilient Campaign efforts. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A, Dailey follows:] 

Suicide Rates 

Question: Is there any action that Congress can take? 

Answer: It is critical that the Army comprise resilient individuals, adaptive leaders and cohesive 
teams that arc committed to the Army professional ethic and capable ot accomplishing a range ot 
operations in environments of uncertainty and persistent danger. Those who serve - Soldiers and 
Army Civilians - and their Family Members must have the physical, psychological, social, 
emotional, and spiritual preparedness to achieve and sustain optimal performance in supporting 
the Army mission. Congress can support the .Army’s efforts to strengthen the resilience and 
personal readiness of its people by supporting our budget request, which will support our Ready 
and Resilient - a comprehensive capabilities system that empowers Army commanders and 
leaders to improve leader engagement and early leader interv'ention. Congress can also support the 
Army in its efforts to take a holistic look at negative behaviors, and their relationship to one 
another, so that training, tools and resources can be better targeted, with more emphasis placed on 
resilience and prevention skills in hopes there will be fewer incidents in escalated negative 
behavioral outcomes. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Operations Tempo 

Question: What is your assessment of the impact that current and past operations tempo, 
including how it compares to the ideal deployment-to-dwell time, has on service members and the 
families? 

Answer; The combination of high demand, a smaller force, and uncertain funding is placing 
tremendous stress on our Soldiers and families. With a smaller force and broader mission set, we 
are not achieving the Department of Defense goal of two years at home station for every one year 
deployed for the Active Component and four-to-one for the Resert'e Component. In the Active 
Component, the majority of brigade combat teams and units with high demand/low density 
Military Occupational Specialties (Intelligence, Air Defense, and others) are operating below the 
2: 1 ratio, with some very close to one year at home station for every year deployed. As you can 
imagine, the greater frequency of deployments induces stress on the force, impacts readiness, 
separates Soldiers from their families more often, and negatively impacts quality ot life. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Operations Tempo 

Question: With the changes in force structure on the horizon do you believe that a strain on the 
force is imminent with the potential of increased deployments due to fewer soldiers, sailors and 
airmen? 


Answer: Yes. The risk to our national security and our force itself continues to increase with 
rising instability and uncertainty across Europe, the Middle East, Africa and the Pacific, along with 
a grow'ing threat to the homeland. We are already unable to meet Department of Defense (DoD) 
deployment-to-dwell rotation goals for Patriot Missile battalions and Terminal High Altitude Air 
Defense (THA.AD) batteries. In FY16, we expect Combatant Command and Interagency demand 
for Army forces will increase further in areas such as logistics, intelligence, cyber, space, air and 
missile defense, signal, aviation, Special Operations Forces and mission command, all of which 
are being reduced as part of the Budget Control Act. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

TRICARE 

Question; The fiscal year Presidential budget submissions have contained proposals that 
introduce new enrollment fees and higher deductibles for TRICARE Standard/Extra, new 
enrollment fees for retirees 65 and older and increases pharmacy co-pays to name a few examples. 
The fiscal year 2016 budget submission proposes to consolidate TRICARE healthcare plans with 
altered deductibles/co-pays to encourage beneficiaries to seek care that will overall improve the 
continuity of care i.e. active duty can use local healthcare for wellness visits. How will these 
proposed increases and the ability for soldiers to use local healthcare be received by your soldiers 
and their families? Do you believe the increase in co-pays is necessary and affordable'.? 

Answer: These changes will not have a significant impact on the Active Duty Service Members 
(ADSM) or their Families. ADSMs who arc managed by their primary care provider will continue 
to receive authorized care for free at cither a military Medical Treatment Facility (Mi F) or at a 
TRICARE participating network provider. Active Duty Family Members will have a choice 
between an MTF-based managed care option with minimal out of pocket costs or a self-managed 
option which allows for private-provider choice with co-pays. Our MTFs will continue to provide 
high quality healthcare with a focus on the military Family and we expect the majority of our 
Families to remain with the MTF. 


We fully support modest reforms to health care that have been proposed. Without these reforms 
and the savings they generate, we will have to make decisions at every Army installation that will 
impact the quality of life, morale, and readiness of our Soldiers. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Additional Round of BRAC 

A request to authorize a new' round of BRAC is included in the fiscal year 2016 budget submission. 
Previous requests lor BRAC have been unanimously rejected by the Congress. 

Question: With proposed force stracture reductions and consolidation of infrastructure, do you 
believe a new round of BRAC is necessary? If so, please be specific as to why it is needed and 
what the criteria should include when evaluating a facility. 

Answer: Yes, I believe a new- round of BRAC is necessary. As the Army reduces force structure 
to meet the budget caps in current law' our installations w'ill have increased excess facilities. The 
Army will expend scarce resources to maintain these excess facilities. This w'ill drive the Army 
further and further out of balance between resources and requirements. The Army performed an 
assessment of excess capacity in FY13. The capacity and utilization information is being used to 
inform Army stationing decisions, as well as the disposal of excess facilities through our existing, 
non-BR.AC. authorities such as repurposing, demolition, or disposal through GSA. The results of 
the capacity analysis showed 1 8% excess infrastructure at the 490,000 active component force 
structure level. Excess will increase as the force shrinks further. The Army estimates the current 
level of excess to cost $480M per year for maintenance and energy. 

The Department wants to work with Congress to develop selection criteria to ensure needed 
savings from a future round of BRAC arc achieved, future BlfAC savings will result primarily 
from the consolidation and the realignment of functions to higher military value installations. The 
focus will be to reduce capacity, not capabilities. Without BRAC, the risk is that our installations 
will experience deeper personnel cuts than would otherwise occur. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 

Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Question: What particular initiatives will you be focusing on as Sergeant Major of the Army? 

Answer: In support of the Army Chief of Staff s Five Strategic Priorities outlined in the Army 

Operating Concept: Win in a Complex World, I’ve developed several initiatives that will support 

his efforts to achieve his and Secretary McHugh’s desired way forward: 

Develop Adaptive Army Leaders for a Complex World 

• Improve and enhance Enlisted Professional Military education 

• Talent Management - Implement the STEP (Select, Train, Educate, Promote) 
program 

• One Army School System - under the expanding "Army University” umbrella we 
continue to match and align each Military Occupational Specialty s curriculum 
with accredited academic and trade program curriculum requirements to provide 
Soldiers with maximum civilian institution credits and/or credentials tor their 
Army training 

• Total Force Integration - maintaining the link between all three components 

Become a (Jlobaily Responsive and Regionally Engaged Army 

• Foster relationships internally and externally 

• Communicate to Congress and the American public 

• Ensure Soldiers are trained to support regional engagement 

Be A Ready and Modern Army 

• Personnel Readiness - enhance Soldier deployability by leading efforts to ensure 
Soldiers are personally ready to go at a moment’s notice to meet the demands of a 
dangerous and complex world 

• Optimize Soldier Performance through the Performance Triad 

• As the world becomes more complex and unstable, ensure our Soldiers are 
adaptable begining with mastery of the fundamentals through a renewed focu.s on 
Individual and Collective Unit Training 

Nurture Soldiers Committed to our Army Profession 

• Instill a desire to be good stewards of the Army Profession 

• Responsible Drawdown - maintain the best 

• Recognize Excellence - foster a positive environment 

Maintain the Premier All-Volunteer Army 

• Soldier for Life Program 

• Educate the Nation on the Army - Tell the Army Story 

• Army University 

• Maintain Accessions Standards 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: From your travels to Amiy installations in the last few weeks what have you seen as the 
most pressing concerns of the soldiers and their families? 

Answer: Over the last few weeks, I’ve concluded that Soldiers are dedicated to their mission, but 
they are extremely affected by looming questions about their ability to continue to serve and to get 
promoted as the Army implements its plans to meet congressionally-mandated force structure 
levels. They are also concerned about how family and other support programs will be affected if 
we return to sequestration-level funding. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: Have any new issues been brought to your attention, which have not been previously 
mentioned on any of your visits? 

Answer: Soldiers arc consistently telling me that the drawdown and fiscal instability are their 
major concerns. They are worried about how the drawdowm will affect their ability to continue to 
serve their country as Soldiers in the United States Army, and they are keenly aw'are that a return to 
sequestration-level funding could force many more good Soldiers to return home. Also, they are 
e.xpressing their confusion over the Military' Pay and Compensation Commission’s 
recommendations. Often, they say they heard or read we have already begun to implement 
changes, and they fear the implications of not knowing how the changes will affect their family’s 
future. 

As the Army’s senior enlisted leader. I’m not very' concerned about reducing or eliminating one 
program over any others - changes to one program can be weathered. Instead, my biggest fear is 
the unknow n cumulative effects to readiness that will result if sequestration is not ended. We 
cannot even begin to measure the toll this would take on morale and readiness. Today, we are the 
best-trained, best-equipped, best-led force in the world and we must be because we don’t - and we 
can’t - play home games. It is through our partnership with this committee that we remain the 
greatest team the world has ever known. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 


Service Members' Quality of Life 

Question: What additional issues or new issues do you find when visiting with service members 
and their families? 

Answer: 1 am thankful to have had the opportunity to express the current challenges and issues of 
our service members and their families in our wTitten and oral statement. At this time, I have no 
further comments to add for the record. As I prepare for upcoming scheduled travel to bases across 
the Fleet, to include visits in Europe and the Far East, I will continue to stay especially vigilant and 
will keep your office abreast of those issues, if and when they surface. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Sendee Members' Quality of Life 

Question: What impact, if any, does the current fiscal environment have on service members and 
their families? 

Answer: The current fiscal environment is creating uncertainty about future pay and benefits tor 
Sailors and their families, which could adversely affect morale. Sailors and their families are not 
going to volunteer to slow the grownh of their pay and compensation. But they understand the need 
to balance investments in personnel, equipment, and readiness and they appreciate knowing they 
have everything they need to accomplish Navy’s important missions, safely and effectively. 

.lust as important, they think about quality of seivdce - the tools they have to do their jobs, the 
conditions of the submarines, aircraft or ships on which they serve, and the many other platlorms, 
such as the weapon systems, they use. We owe them the best possible equipment we can provide. 
So they think about that in addition to pay and compensation. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows;] 

Service Members' Quality of Life 

Question: As Department of Defense budgets decline in future years, what would be your 
Service's top three priorities for service members and their families? 

Answer: Our top three priorities for Sailors and their families are: 

o a competitive and equitable compensation package, sufficient to recruit and retain 
the high quality Sailors we need; 

o comprehensive health care, to maintain Sailor readiness, and so they know' that, 
while they are deployed, their families will be taken care of; potential changes in 
healthcare are of great concern to our Sailors and their families, and if these 
changes and structural reforms are not done correctly, it will have a significant 
impact on readiness; and 

o barracks inlrastructure, to provide quality housing for our troops, particularly our 
single Sailors. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Service Members' Quality of Life 

Question: Is there any specific military construction or housing need at any installation that has 
been brought to your attention? 

Answer: Outside military' pay and compensation, my greatest and immediate concern is the 
condition of our single Sailor barracks. Because the Navy must prioritize critical wartighting 
requirements, we find ourselves taking risk in our barracks infrastructure. This risk has resulted in 
the overall condition of our barracks falling to approximately 50% adequacy. Should 
sequestration resurface, I am concerned the conditions of our barracks will decline further. 

I urge Congress to authorize and appropriate Navy’s FY16 budget request, which will address 
condition and capacity issues at seven locations. Two Military Construction projects w'ill address 
life, health and safety deficiencies for Sailors stationed at Naval Air Station Patuxent River and 
ease overcrowding for A-school students at Navy Technical Training Center Corry Station. 
Additionally, more than $1 17M is budgeted to renovate unaccompanied housing in Virginia, 
California, Florida and Guantanamo Bay. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows;] 


Impact of the Economy on Military' Personnel and their Families 

Question: Are any of you seeing any particular impacts of the economy on military personnel that 
we should be aware of? 

Answer: Wc are seeing some indicators of the improving economy coupled with the looming 
threat of sequestration on recruiting and retention. While we are still meeting recruiting goals, and 
well above quality standards with recruiting only 78 percent manned, w'e are attaining goal later in 
the month than we typically have in recent years. We are starting to see leading indicators ol a 
downturn in retention, particularly in certain critical skills. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 


Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: Do you track the rate of foreclosures among military homeowners? Are you hearing of 
many service members who have a Permanent Change of Station and are unable to sell their homes 
at their prior stations? 

Answer: Navy does not have a mechanism to track rates of foreclosure among Sailors. However, 
a 2014 Financial Quick Poll Survey rellects that 60 percent of officers and 24 percent of enlisted 
Sailors are currently paying for a mortgage on one or more homes. About, 90 percent reported 
having a fixed-rate mortgage, while over half reported that they would lose money if they sold 
their home at the time the survey was administered, in February March 2014. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 


Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: Do you track the employment rates among military spouses? Are those rates going 
down, or are you hearing anecdotal evidence of a lot of military' spouses losing their jobs? 

Answer: Navy does not regularly track spouse unemployment numbers, but uses information 
from the Department of Defense spouse survey to gain an understanding of spouse unemployment 
issues. Navy spouses reported an unemployment rate of 23 percent, in 2012, the last data 
available. This compares with 12 percent in 2006, 14 percent in 2008, and 2.5 percent in 2010. 

While fluctuation of the Navy spouse unemployment rate typically coincides w'ith the national 
unemployment rate, it is consistently higher than the national rate, largely due to frequent 
relocation and Sailor deployments. Consequently, many spouses have opted to pursue more 
portable occupations or positions that offer the opportunity to telework. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 


Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: What impact do you think the current economy will have on your recruiting and 
retention rates? 

Answer: Retention. Over the past five to six years - corresponding with the nation’s economic 
downturn - the Navy has experienced historically strong retention behavior. More Sailors have 
chosen to Stay Navy. That trend continued through last year; however, we are beginning to see 
leading indicators that this behavior may be shifting. Overall retention rates have leveled out, but 
remain strong. However, re-enlistment rates - a key indicator of the strength of retention - 
decreased last year and have continued that behavior this year. Rc-enlistment rates indicate the 
percentage of Sailors making long-term decisions to Stay Navy and are important leading 
indicators of potential future changes in retention behavior. It is still too early to declare that 
retention behavior has changed, but the leveling out ot retention and the decrease in re-enlistments 
does parallel the improving economy as measured by multiple Blue Chip Economic Indicators 
such as GDP Growth, Consumer Price Index, Unemployment Rate and numerous others. 
Additionally, we are keenly aware of the aging civilian workforce and the potential impact it w'ill 
have if large numbers of workers retire in the next couple of years. It current economic conditions 
persist and/or continue to improve, retention wall be negatively impacted resulting in fewer Sailors 
choosing to Stay Navy, putting increased pressure on our bonus and special pay budgets; as well as 
a need for increased accessions. 

Recruiting. The Recruiting environment is becoming more challenging as the unemployment rate 
declines. We are within 1% (5.7%) of the FY-06 unemployment level (4.8%), which was the last 
year Navy missed New Contract Objective (NCO). As the economy continues to improve, our 
higher quality applicants will find more opportunities in the private sector. This pattern occurs 
during every economic cycle and we are beginning to see that pattern emerge in our high-quality 
technical ratings and programs. For example, our Nuclear Field program is making its New 
Contract Objecti ve (NCO) later in the month, indicating a tighter recruiting market. 

For FY-14, 9% fewer new recruits scored greater than 65 on the ASVAB than in FY-13, 

Our increasingly technical Navy has resulted in a high demand for higher quality recruits. We are 
being greatly challenged to find recruits who can qualify for technical ratings such as the 
Advanced and Submarine Electronics and Computer Fields, Aviation Electronics, and 
Cryptological Technicians/Linguisls to name a few. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: Are you seeing indications that greater numbers of military families are applying for 
public benefits of any kind, such as food stamps? 

Answer: The Department of Defense (DoD) does not track the number of service members who 
use food stamps, officially known as the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP). 
One of the recommendations of the Military Compensation and Retirement Modernization 
Commission (MCRMC) is that the States make that data available to DoD. 

There are currently no Sailors using Family Subsistence Supplemental Allowance (FSSA), which 
is intended to be used, in lieu of food stamps, by members of the Armed Forces. However, it is 
possible that Sailors in States that offer more generous SNAP benefits than the national standard 
may qualify for SNAP, while not qualifying for FSSA, Unfortunately, we have no access to those 
statistics as SN.AP data resides with the States. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 


Transition Assistance 

The unemployment rate for OTF/OEF Veterans is above average in comparison to the civilian 
population. The VOW Act made Transitions Assistance Programs (TAP) mandatory for most 
service members transitioning to civilian status. 

Question; What has been done to comply with the VOW Act? 

Answer: Navy - along with the Departments of Veterans Affairs, Labor, and Education, and the 
Small Business Administration - has fully implemented all components of the new Transition 
Curriculum. This includes implementation of mandatory employment workshop and veterans’ 
benefits briefings. Additionally, Sailors may use the Accessing Higher Education and Technical 
Training track to meet their educational goals and facilitate the best use of their G1 Bill, or use the 
Entrepreneurship track to start a small business. This year, we also began addressing transition 
assistance across the Military Life Cycle. We now embed elements of transition training into 
Career Development Boards so that Sailors may begin preparing for transition throughout their 
military career. 

The new transition assistance program includes a Capstone event during which we verify that 
Sailors have completed career readiness standards, or are provided a warm handott to the 
appropriate agency for any assistance they may require. W^e also developed the capability lor unit 
commanders to monitor compliance with all ot the transition assistance program requirements, in 
addition to providing visibility up the chain of command. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 


Transition Assistance 

Question: Have you seen a reduction in unemployment rates for service members transition to 
civilian status? 

Answer: While Navy does not specifically track former Sailor unemployment rates, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, indicates that, overall, veteran’s unemployment decreased from February 2014 to 
February 2015. 

A decrease was also evident in a Department of Labor report on Navy Unemployment 
Compensation (llCX) benefits, which reflected a 35 percent decrease in the number of Navy 
veterans for w'hom unemployment compensation was paid for fiscal year 2014, w'hen compared 
with fiscal year 2013. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows;] 


Transition Assistance 

Question: What other Service specific programs have been put in place to prepare soldiers for 
transition to civilian life? 


Answer: Preparation for gainful post-service employment begins in basic training and continues 
through the last day of Navy sendee. The Career Development Board process is our primary 
delivery method for ensuring that all Sailors, active and reserve, and their families, are provided 
the necessary guidance to make informed career decisions fi'om accession to transition. 

Additionally, while serving on active duty, Sailors are encouraged to take advantage of Navy 
Credentialing Opportunities Online (Navy COOL) and the United Services Military 
Apprenticeship Program (USMAP) to translate skills acquired through Navy technical training to 
civilian credentials. Navy also funds in-service educational opportunities, through the Tuition 
.Assistance Program, which enhance Sailors' post-Navy job skills. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Department of Defense Schools 

The Department of Defense has committed to recapitalizing more than half of the 192 schools over 
the next five years. 

Question: What is your assessment of the impact that this initiative will have on the quality of life 
for military families? 


Answer; Navy families recognize that this recapitalization plan is part of the Department of 
Defense’s overall commitment to their families’ readiness through the education of their children 
In high quality facilities. This recapitalization plan supports not only the transformation of schools 
on Navy installations world-wide to support personnel repositioning but also advances the 
learning infrastructure for our students to support Science, Technology, Engineering and Math 
(STEM) to generate students who are competitive in the global work force. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Department of Defense Schools 

Question: Do any of you have any personal experiences w'ith worn-down DOD school facilities 
that need to be replaced? 

Answer: The faculty and those who are involved with DoD schools across the Fleet are some of 
the most professional educators I have had the privilege to spend time with. The service members 
and families of those children who attend these schools have always expressed to me how' satisfied 
they are with the education they receive. 

I can't say 1 have any personal experiences with worn-down DoD school facilities, but it is my 
opinion that many of our DoD schools are in need of modernizations such as basic in formation 
technology updates, smart boards, wireless capabilities, laboratories, etc. 1 believe the opportunity 
exists to evaluate our schools for those types of modernizations. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Department of Defense Schools 

Question: Is the education of special needs children being addressed in each of the Services 
adequately? If not, please provide some examples for the Committee. 

Answer: The Department of Defense endeavors to ensure that all military children and youth have 
the opportunity to thrive in a safe and nurturing environment where individual education needs are 
best met regardless of abilities. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Barracks & Dormitories 

Question; In the last few' years, there seems to be a growing concern with unaccompanied 
housing. What does your individual Service plan to do about the quality ol barracks or dormitories, 
and when do you anticipate completion of an upgrade program? 

Answer; Navy has prioritized critical warfighting requirements while taking risk in our shore 
barracks infrastructure. While Navy is scheduled to accomplish Homeport Ashore in 2016, this 
risk in single Sailor barracks is a large concern for me. We continue to manage housing for our 
unaccompanied Sailors within today's fiscal constraints. We continue to work towards meeting 
the DOD goal of achieving 90% adequacy through military construction as well as renovating 
barracks through restoration and modernization investment. Unfortunately, our current level of 
investment is not sufficient to offset the steady degradation of facilities and improve the overall 
condition of our unaccompanied housing inventory, .At current funding levels, Navy s 
unaccompanied housing will remain at approximately 50% adequacy. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Barracks & Dormitories 

Question: Do the Services have initiatives underway to provide adequate housing for 
unaccompanied soldiers? 

Answer: We continue to manage housing for our unaccompanied Sailors within today's fiscal 
constraints. One notable accomplishment in 2016 is the completion ot our Homeport Ashore 
effort, which provides a bed ashore to each shipboard Sailor while in homeport. 

Our 2016 budget request includes two Military Construction (MILCON) projects to improve 
unaccompanied housing at Naval Air Station Patuxent River, Maryland, and Navy Technical 
Training Center Coiry Station, I'lorida. In addition to these two MILCON projects, we plan to 
renovate ten barracks in FY 2016. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Barracks & Dormitories 

Question: With end strength levels coming down, how wall this affect planned barracks and 
dormitories? 

Answer: Navy’s end strength is cuirently rising to meet our projected goal of 330K; however, the 
Navy continuously evaluates our current and projected base loading in order to establish and 
validate housing requirements. An integral part of this evaluation is the identification ot places 
where we can consolidate, demolish or divest facilities due to changing end strength levels and 
force laydown. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Family Housing 

Question: How many families in your branch are still living in inadequate housing, and when do 
you expect to complete all the construction to eliminate this deficit? 

Answer: I am satisfied with the condition of our family housing overall. Approximately 2% of 
our Navy families live in "inadequate” housing, or “Q3/Q4” homes, with only 0.5% of families in 
substandard Q4 homes. These figures represent the small percentage of government-owned 
homes that are in the process of being divested, demolished, or recapitalized. Under our current 
funding profile, w'e expect to meet the OSD’s Family Housing goal of 90% adequacy in FY21 . 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Family Housing 

Question; With housing privatization well on its way, service members are more dependent than 
ever before on the Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH). The Department has made efforts to 
increase the BAH to adequately cover housing costs, including average out-of-pocket expenses. 
Do you hear complaints about the BAH payments? Do service members generally feel that the 
BAH is enough to cover costs in their areas? 

Answev: The Department of Defense (DoD) has a robust process for setting BAH rates. Navy 
receives relatively few complaints about BAH rates in military housing areas where that process is 
used. Those we do hear generally fall into two categories: 

o The first is from areas with small military populations in which DoD relies on housing 
cost data from HUD rather than DoD surveys. Sailors have reported that HUD rates are 
inadequate, or that because of the rural nature of these locations, there are few adequate 
rental properties available within the military housing area at the IlUD-derived BAH 
rates. 

o The second is when there is a desirable and higher-cost area in which to live near a 
base, but it is not included in the military housing area, usually because it is part of an 
adjacent military housing area. For example, Sailors in Brunswick, Maine, want the 
higher Portland rates, and Sailors in Great Lakes, Illinois, want the higher Chicago 
rates. 

o It is my recommendation that further reductions in BAH rates do not occur. It is 
paramount that this rate is maintained and does not decrease further. Continuous 
reductions of this magnitude are certain to significantly reduce a Sailor’s overall 
“buying power.” 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Suicide Rates 

The 20 1 3 Defense Department Suicide Event Report showed the suicide rate for troops on active 
duty in 2013 to be 18.7 per 100.000 down from the 2012 rate of 22.7 per 100,000. These rates are 
alarming and comparable to the civilian rale of 18.8 per 100,000. The Department of Defense 
released on .lanuary 1 6, 20 1 5 the number of suspected or confirmed suicides among personnel on 
active duty for 2014 to be 288 comparable to the rates in 2014. 

Question: Suicide rates for all four services have increased or remained steady state with no real 
trend or reason that can be pinpointed. To what do you attribute the increase in suicides in your 
service? How do the number of suicides among deployed service members compare to suicides 
rates of service members that have not deployed? 

Answer: Suicide is a vexing problem and the loss of one Sailor to suicide is one too many. In our 
annual case reviews, Navy continues to find that many stressors are typically involved when a 
Sailor chooses to take his or her life. The most common stressors are relationship problems, loss 
of status, transitions, financial difficulties, legal issues, behavioral health problems and, most 
often, a combination of these stressors. In all of our reviews, Navy has not been able to 
demonstrate that deployments increase the risk for suicide, in fact, some information suggests that 
deployment can be a protective factor against suicide. On average over the past 5 years, 40% of 
the Sailors who died by suicide had never deployed. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Suicide Rates 

Question: Does your service also track suicide rates among spouses and children? If so, what are 
the trends? 

Answer; Navy does not currently track suicides among the spouses or children of active or reserve 
component Sailors. As required by Section 567 ol Public Law' 1 13-291 (the Carl Levin and 
Howard "Buck” McKcon National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2015), Navy will 
begin collecting reports of dependent suicides upon promulgation of Department of Defense 
policy and procedures. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows;] 

Suicide Rates 

Question: What programs have been implemented to tried and discover the factors that lead 
service members to commit suicide? 

Answer: Navy uses three different methods to determine the factors that may have led to the 
suicide of our Sailors. An initial report is provided to the Chief of Naval Operations each month 
recapping the events discovered in the days and weeks after the death. Navy tracks the completion 
of each DoD Suicide Event Report, which is a comprehensive questionnaire completed by the 
command to which the Sailor was assigned. Following completion of the investigation into each 
suicide, Navy conducts an annual detailed multi-disciplinary review of all suicides to identify 
trends, which will inform future policy changes or improvements in training. It is important to note 
that, even when a suicide note is left behind, it does not necessarily reveal all of the factors 
involved, or permit confirmation of the most significant factor that may have contributed to a 
Sailor’s suicide. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Suicide Rates 

Question: Is there any action that Congress can take? 

Answer: Navy appreciates the support Congress has provided, and continues to provide, to Sailor 
and family support and resilience programs. We would appreciate your continued support for all 
programs that assist Sailors and their families in adapting to, and coping with, the challenges of 
balancing military commitments with family life. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D, Stevens follows:] 

Operations Tempo 

Question: What is your assessment of the impact that current and past operations tempo, 
including how it compares to the ideal deployment-to-dwell time, has on service members and the 
families? 

Answer: Navy ships and squadrons have been operating at a high tempo for over a decade, 
enduring double deployments in a single operational cycle, or extended deployments, to meet 
operational requirements, and more recently as a result of delays in maintenance and training 
across the force. A Sailor's life is challenging, whether in home port conducting maintenance, 
underway for local training or w’hile deployed. I could not be more proud of the way our Sailors 
and their families have met these challenges, but we have to do more to sustain them for the long 
term if wo expect them to continue to serve. 

Given the daily challenge of a Sailor’s life, regardless of where their unit is in the operational 
cycle, it is mo.st important to focus on providing some predictability, so that they and their families 
can plan on some stability in their lives. Rather than focusing on specific deploy-lo-dwell ratios. 
Navy is implementing the Optimized Fleet Response Plan to provide that predictability, while also 
protecting time for maintenance and training to reduce this cause of extended deployments. We 
cannot expect Sailors and their families to endure such lengthy deployments indefinitely. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Operations Tempo 

Question: With the changes in force structure on the horizon do you believe that a strain on the 
force is imminent with the potential of increased deployments due to fewer soldiers, sailors and 
airmen? 

Answer: Requests for Forces above agreed levels in the Global Force Management Allocation 
Plan and other factors have routinely extended deploynnents and compressed training schedules for 
Navy units. Extended deployments have increased OPTEMPO and PERSTEMPO, shortened 
training periods, increased the maintenance demands on our ships, submarines, and aircraft, and 
afforded less time in home port for our Sailors. Extended deployments and unpredictable 
schedules have historically had a negative impact on retention. 

To mitigate these effects, the Optimized Fleet Response Plan (OFRP) aligns resources and 
processes for readiness generation to improve efficiency, while balancing operational availability 
with the need to protect the long term health of the force. The Navy’s implementation of the OFRP 
will provide greater stability and predictability to our force generation process, as well as to our 
Sailors and their families. This will enable the delivery of a more predictable FRP cycle, stabilized 
manning, more stable and predictable maintenance plan, enhanced quality of iite, and fully ready 
forces trained to a single standard, OFRP development converged with Office of the Secretary of 
Defense (OSD) and Joint Staff direction to develop a sustainable force generation model to protect 
the long term health of the force. 

Navy continues to assess unit OPTEMPO and Sailor PERSTEMPO to identify retention or 
resiliency trends before they become a readiness problem. We arc meeting recruiting and retention 
requirements and expect to continue to do so despite slowed growth in regular military 
compensation, as long as we can continue to judiciously apply enhanced targeted special and 
incentive pays, including increased Career Sea Pay. We have improved manning at sea by 
compensating those on deployable sea duty at a higher level than those ashore, Navy closely 
monitors retention rates to identify critical .specialties lor focused bonus initiatives and mitigates 
the negative effects associated with recent shorter turnaround ratios through quality of life 
initiatives and providing increased compensation differentials like Career Sea Pay, Career Sea Pay 
Premium, and High Deployment Allowance. Overall Navy end strength will remain stable across 
the FYDP. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

TRICARE 

Question: The fiscal year Presidential budget submissions have contained proposals that 
introduce new enrollment fees and higher deductibles for TRICARE Standard/Extra, new 
enrollment fees for retirees 65 and older and increases pharmacy co-pays to name a few examples. 
The fiscal year 2016 budget submission proposes to consolidate TRICARE healthcare plans with 
altered deductibles/co-pays to encourage beneficiaries to seek care that will overall improve the 
continuity of care i.e. active duty can use local healthcare for w'ellness visits. How w’ill these 
proposed increases and the ability for soldiers to use local healthcare be received by your soldiers 
and their families? Do you believe the increase in co-pays is necessary and affordable? 

Answer: The Navy understands how important health care is to our Sailors and their families and 
is often very influential in recruiting and retention decisions. We also recognize that health care is 
crucial to mission-readiness. Our Sailors must be medically ready and when they are deployed, 
they must be confident their families have access to the care they need. 

The Presidenf s budget proposes streamlining the current TRICARE managed care and 
feo-for-service options into a simplified structure of military treatment facilities (MTFs), 
in-network and out-of-network cost sharing. These changes will help simplify the current system 
and provide our beneficiaries with alternatives in managing their care and offer less complexity in 
their health plan. These changes will not affect our active duty Sailors as they will continue to 
have priority access to health care without any cost sharing. The budget also includes modestly 
higher deductibles and co-pays which are designed to encourage beneficiaries to use more 
affordable means of care, t support these proposals as necessary to help sustain an equitable health 
care benefit for all beneficiaries. 
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IQuestions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Additional Round of BRAC 

A request to authorize a new round ofBRz\C is included in the fiscal year 20 16 budget submission. 
Previous requests for BRAC have been unanimously rejected by the Congress. 

Question; With proposed force structure reductions and consolidation of infrastructure, do you 
believe a new round of BRAC is necessary? If so, please be specific as to why it is needed and 
what the criteria should include when evaluating a facility. 

Answer: The Department of Navy fully supports another round of BRAC and would use the 
BRAC authorization process to ensure our infrastructure is optimally aligned to support the force 
structure and the associated mission capability requirements. 

Although we have not analyzed our overall ex'cess capacity since BRAC 2005, we believe the best 
way to fairly and accurately evaluate excess capacity within the Department of Navy is to conduct 
the analysis follow'ing the BRAC process using certified data that collects detailed information 
from each base across a broad array of metrics and compares the information against required 
force structure capabilities. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 


Question: What programs are currently in place or are planned for the professional development 
of sailors? 

Answer: 

1) Programs currently in place for the professional development of Sailors are: 

• The Command Career Counselor Course along with the First Term Success Workshop and 
Command Development Training 

• The Instructor Development Continuum which includes 

o Workspace Trainer (available online) 

o Command Training Team Indoctrination (prepares Command Trainers to 
deliver Command Indoctrination and Navy Pride and Professionalism 
content) 

o Navy Instructor Training Course (training path for NEC 9502) 

• Command Managed Equal Opportunity (CMEO) Manager (addresses all equal 
opportunity and sexual harassment issues). CMEIO course supports the collateral duty 
requirement. The CMEO is supported by Immediate Superior In Command’s Command 
Climate Specialist. 

• Drug and Alcohol Program Advisor (DAPA) Course supports the DAPA collateral duty 
requirement. Fleet facing component of the Navy Drug and Alcohol Program. 

• Officer Leadership Training (required at positional milestones) 

o Division Officer Leadership Course 
o Department Head Leadership Course 
o Prospective Executive Officer I.eadership Course 
o Prospective Commanding Officer Leadership Course 

• Enlisted Leadership Training (required at rank progression milestones and delivered at the 
command level by command trainers) 

o Petty Officer Selectee Leadership Course 

o Petty Ol'ficer Second Class Selectee Leadership Course 

0 Petty Officer First Class Selectee Leadership Course 

o Chief Selected Leadership Course (part of the “Chiefs Season” activities) 

o Chiefs Mess Training 

o Senior Enlisted Academy 

o Command Master Chief/Chief of the Boat Course 
o Fleet CPO Training Team 

2) Programs currently planned for the professional development of Sailors are: 

• LifeSkills Course - Combines our current Personal Financial Management, Navy 
Military Training and Bystander Intervention Training into one comprehensive course. Scheduled 
to be in all new accession technical training schoolhouses in fiscal year 2016. 
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I Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows;] 


Question: What programs does the Navy currently have in place to assist sailors or other members 
of the military with substance abuse issues or destructive decisions? 

Answer: Navy leadership recognizes that substance abuse places lives and missions at risk, 
undercuts unit readiness and morale, and is inconsistent with Navy’s ethos and core values ot 
Honor, Courage, and Commitment, Accordingly, we offer myriad prevention courses throughout 
the military life cycle to educate Sailors on issues associated with substance abuse. 

The Navy Alcohol and Drug Abuse Prevention Office implements a comprehensive, 
science-based prevention program, consisting of Sailor education, prevention awareness, 
advocacy, trend analysis/threat assessment and intervention. Consumption of alcohol is present, 
causal or otherwise, in a variety of destructive behaviors that threaten Sailors. Our messaging 
continuously promotes responsible use of alcohol for those of legal age and reinforces healthy 
alternatives while off-duty. 

Navy substance abuse prevention is supported by extensive treatment efforts. Our Substance 
/\buse Rehabilitation Program (SARP) provides diagnostic evaluations, as well as evidence-based 
treatment and rehabilitation services across all levels ofeare. Following completion of treatment, 
SARP uses innovative information technology approaches to continue supporting those in 
recovery, throughout the world. 

Navy's policy on drug abuse is "zero tolerance.’" Detection, deterrence and prevention, are key 
elements in combating drug abuse. In addition to conducting frequent random urinalysis, we 
maintain an agile posture against emerging threats posed by synthetic drugs, such as Spice, as the 
most effective means to detect and deter drug abuse. 

Education, accountability, and command climate, are keys to curbing these destructive behaviors, 
Our goal is to provide Sailors with the support network, health care, and the skills needed to 
overcome adversity and to make responsible, well informed, decisions. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted hy Congressman Dent for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 


Question: Can you please provide the Committee the status of Navy barracks and other quality of 
life facilities on Navy installations. 

Answer: Sequestration and reduced funding over the last three years have left us with a $25 billion 
shortfall. To comply with fiscal constraints, we are compelled to continue accepting risk in shore 
infrastnicture investment and operations. Although Navy’s FY 2016 budget request marks an 
improvement in facilities funding when compared to PB-1 5, Navy is still below' the Department ot 
Defense (DoD) goal for facilities sustainment. When restoring and modernizing our infrastructure, 
we intend to prioritize life/safety issues and efficiency improvements to existing infrastructure and 
focus on repairing only the most critical components of our mission critical facilities. By deferring 
less critical repairs, especially for non-mission-critical facilities, we are allow'ing certain lacilities 
to degrade and causing our overall facilities maintenance backlog to increase. We acknowledge 
this backlog must eventually be addressed. 

We continue to work tow’ards achieving the DoD adequacy goal of 90% “Adequate” permanent 
party barracks, however, because w'c prioritize the operational readiness of our Fleet, the risk in 
shore infrastructure has resulted in the overall condition of our permanent party barracks at about 
50% adequacy. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Service Members' Quality of Life 

Question: What additional issues or new issues do you find when visiting with service members 
and their families? 

Answer: In my interactions with Marines and their families as Sergeant Major at First Marine 
Expeditionary Force, the overwhelming concern w'as about the continuing availability of various 
family readiness and quality of life programs in the face of budget cuts - staffing at our Child 
Development Centers and operating hours at our fitness centers, to name but a few examples. 
These discussions illustrate for me the realities of sustained budget reductions for our Marines and 
families. 


The Marines are concerned with one thing — being ready to defend our Nation. Their only question 
is, "When will we be able to deploy?" 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Service Members' Quality of Life 

Question: What impact, if any, does the current fiscal environment have on service members and 
their families? 

Answer; Overall, Marines and their families are aware of the current budget realities and, 
especially with respect to sequestration, there is certainly a fair amount of angst and uncertainty. 
With end strength reductions, changing demographics, mission, and environment at hand, the 
Marine Corps is taking appropriate adjustment actions to ensure relevant capabilities and etlective 
operations. To continue to meet responsibilities as the 9-1-1 force in light of the current fiscal 
environment, we will continue to prioritize near term readiness while assuming risk in our home 
stations readiness, modernization, infrastructure, and quality of life programs. How'ever, as the 
Commandant has testified, approximately half of our non-deployed units, the units we depend on 
for unforeseen contingencies, are suffering personnel, equipment and training shortfalls. In a 
major conflict, these shortfalls will result in a delayed response and/or the unnecessary loss of 
American lives. 

In specific regard to quality of Life programs, we wall take cuts in areas of family care, family 
readiness, and Semper Fit and recreation in Fiscal Year 2015. As we move forward, we will 
evaluate our programs and develop a plan with a bias tow'ard decentralizing decision-making and 
resource allocation. Funding will focus on sustainment of core readiness. Marines and their 
families have and may be impacted in noncore programs due to accessibility, establishment or 
increase of fees to use resources (e.g,, youth programs, pools, etc,), and hours of operations (e.g., 
fitness facilities). How'ever, the Marine Corps has made all efforts to find savings without 
resulting in direct impacts to our Marines and lamilies and to minimize in areas of noncore 
programs. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Scrt'ice Members' Quality of Life 

Question: As Department of Defense budgets decline in future years, what would be your 
Service's top three priorities for service members and their families? 

Answer: The Marine Corps values all of its Quality of Life programs. However, in this budget 
environment, we have had to take risk in some of our non-core programs in order to preserve our 
core programs. Three of the most important Quality of Life core programs are Behavioral Health, 
Transition Assistance, and Wounded Warrior Care Coordination — all are vital as we wind down 
combat operations in Afghanistan and seek to successfully return Marines to civilian life. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
M a j 0 r Ronald L . Green f o 1 1 o w s : ] 

Service Members' Quality of Life 

Question: Is there any specific military construction or housing need at any installation that has 
been brought to your attention? 

Answer; As I have just recently taken my current assignment, 1 have not had the opportunity yet to 
visit all of the installations. However, if there are any specific concerns regarding military 
construction or housing needs, 1 certainly will discuss with the Congress as appropriate. 

That said, I share the Commandant’s concern that if FY 2016 sequestration reductions are 
implemented, the Marine Corps will assume significant risk in long-term modernization and 
infrastructure sustainment. Though the Marine Corps has made significant progress over the last 8 
years in replacing old and unsatisfactory buildings, delayed or cancelled military construction 
projects will have long term impacts on our future operating budget, force posture, and the overall 
welfare of our Marines. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows;] 


Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: Are any of you seeing any particular impacts of the economy on military personnel that 
we should be aware of? 

Answer: A strong economy can be good for transitioning Marines and their spouses and 
dependents by providing increased career opportunities in the private sector. However, a strong 
economy can also pose challenges for the Marine Corps by reducing individual propensity to serve 
and overall retention of those who do. While these challenges certainly impact sustaining a 
competitive edge in recruiting and retaining the most highly qualified men and women within the 
coming years, the Marine Corps is currently on track to achieve overall goals for FYl 5, although 
challenges in recruiting and retaining the Marines for certain critical military occupational 
specialties remain. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Nfajor Ronald L. Green follows:] 


Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: Do you track the rate of foreclosures among military homeowners? Are you hearing of 
many service members who have a Permanent Change ot Station and are unable to sell their homes 
at their prior stations? 

Answer; The Marine Corps does not specifically track the rate of Ibreclosures among military 
homeowners. However, Marines are required to self-report foreclosures as part of their security 
clearance review. We do know anecdotally tliat Marines who own their own homes may 
experience difficulty in selling upon receipt of Permanent Change of Station orders. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: Do you track the employment rates among military spouses? Are those rates going 
down, or are you hearing anecdotal evidence of a lot of military spouses losing their jobs i 

Answer: The Marine Corps does not track the employment rates or collect employment data on 
our Marine spouses. The Marine Corps supports spousal employment efforts through our Family 
Member Employment .Assistance Program (FMEAP). FME.AP provides spouses w'ith 
employment seeking and educational tools and skills, such as resume writing, interviewing, 
application processes, resources, and volunteer opportunities, to best prepare them to attain their 
employment or volunteer goals. 

The Marine Corps collaborates with the Department of Defense (DOD) Spouse Education and 
Career Opportunities (SECO). SECO sponsors DOD-wide support programs and collects 
service-specific data associated with those programs. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green Follows:] 

Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: What impact do you think the current economy will have on your recruiting and 
retention rates? 

Answer: The growing economy and falling unemployment rate have generated, and will continue 
to generate, more options for the youth demographic (age 1 6-2 1 ) as well as first-term Marines and 
officers. However, the Marine Corps is currently on track to achieve overall goals for FY15, 
although challenges in recruiting and retaining the Marines for certain critical military 
occupational specialties remain. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L, Green follows:] 

Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: Are you seeing indications that greater numbers of military families are applying for 
public benefits of any kind, such as food stamps? 

Answer: The Marine Corps does not track Marine families applying for food stamps. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture manages the overall Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Plan (SNAP) 
program, tracking usage and publishing reports. Their December 2014 report (based on data from 
Fiscal Year 2013), showed that 2,000 of the SNAP participants (household heads) were active duty 
military. A breakdown of participants by Seredee Branch is not provided in the report. 

The Marine Corps does track Marine families who use Family Supplemental Subsistence 
Allowances (FSSA), which has the same eligibility requirements as SNAP. FSSA provides up to 
$1,100 of additional food allowances per month. Based on recent usage data, no Marine families 
have used FSSA since 2008. FSSA is redundant to SNAP program. Marine families are not 
authorized FSSA and SNAP at the same time. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Transition Assistance 

The unemployment rate for OlF/OEF Veterans is above average in comparison to the civilian 
population. The VOW Act made Transitions Assistance Programs (TAP) mandatory for most 
service members transitioning to civilian status. 

Question: What has been done to comply with the VOW Act? 

Answer: The Marine Corps, in concert with the Department of Defense, Department of Labor, 
Department of Veterans Affairs, the U.S. Small Business Administration and other Executive 
Branch agencies totally revamped its transition program in 2012 in order to meet the VOW Act 
mandates. W'e now meet and will continue to meet the VOW compliance for Marines and other 
Service members who attend our Transition Readiness Seminar at Vlarine Corps installations. 
Marines meet the standard for Pre-Separation Counseling, Department of Veterans Affairs 
Benefits Workshops and Department of Labor Employment Workshop. In addition, Marines who 
are geographically distant from Marine Corps or other Service installations arc able to receive 
transition training through distance learning. 
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IQuestions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Transition Assistance 

Question: Have you seen a reduction in unemployment rates for service members transition to 
civilian status? 

Answer: While the Marine Corps does not directly track unemployment rates of veteran Marines, 
the unemployment data provided by the Department of Labor as of February 201 5 shows an 
overall downward trend in veteran unemployment over the last three years. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows;] 

Transition Assistance 

Question: What other Service specific programs have been put in place to prepare soldiers for 
transition to civilian life? 

Answer: In addition to the Transition Readiness Seminar and, in keeping with the Marine Corps 
focus on the Marine For Life cycle approach to building transition readiness, the Marine Corps 
provides the following programs: 

• Your Readiness: This online training module, accessed through MarincNet, provides an 
overview of Personal and Professional Development services, the reenlistment process, the 
transition process, the development of the Individual Transition Plan, and an introduction 
to available resources and support provided across Marine Corps installations. This 
training module is an element of the larger "Leading Marines" training, a mandated 
requirement for promotion to Corporal. 

• Personal Readiness Seminar (PRS): The PRS is a four-hour interactive workshop required 
for Marines after their arrival at their first permanent duty station. The PRS curriculum 
reinforces the opportunities and overview of career and educational resources as well as 
broadening financial literacy, in topics such as hanking and financial services, savings and 
investments, understanding debt, and service members' rights. 

• Marine For Life; The Marine For Life is the ongoing connectivity of personal and 
professional networks across social media and professional online forums to enhance 
communication and awareness of transition and education opportunities and other 
resources. Through the shared ethos of ‘"Once a Marine, Always a Marine” a goal of the 
network is to connect transitioning and veteran Marines to Marine-friendly resources that 
can provide assistance and support in their pursuit of personal and professional goals. 

• Marine Corps Credentialing Opportunities On-Line (COOL, located at 
hlins:/''www.cool.navv.mil/tisinc/ l: Marine Corps COOL Ls a credentialing and licensure 
awareness and knowledge building capability as well as an expansive resource reference 
site for transition readiness across the entire Marine For Life cycle. Marine Corps COOL 
is a fully accessible complement to transition interests for Marines, spouses and family 
members, and civilian employers, trade organizations, and credentialing agencies. 
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I Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Department of Defense Schools 


The Department of Defense has committed to recapitalizing more than half of the 1 92 schools over 
the next five years. 

Question: What is your assessment of the impact that this initiative will have on the quality ot life 
for military families? 

Answer: Improved facilities and a shift towards technology-enabled facilities will provide 
students enrolled in DoD schools with enhanced opportunities to have a positive and empowering 
learning experience. Over the next three years, eight new schools will be opening at Marine Corps 
installations MCAS Beaufort, MCAS Ivvakuni, Camp Cejeune, Camp Butler and Quantico. While 
less than 10% of all military-dependent school-aged children attend DoD schools, the impact on 
those families will be realized through student success in these improved facilities. According to a 
review of scholarly literature by the US Department of Education (DoE), improved facilities have 
a positive impact on student health, behavior, concentration, and achievement. Additionally, 
teacher efficacy, morale, and job satisfaction are improved, which positively impact the students’ 
experience. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Department of Defense Schools 

Question: Do any of you have any personal experiences with worn-down DOD school facilities 
that need to be replaced? 

Answer: The Services w'ork closely with the Department of Defense Education Agency (DoDEA) 
to ensure the schools that support militaiy’-dcpcndent students provide a quality education 
experience, which includes updated schools and facilities. Less than 10% of all 
military-dependent school-aged children attend DoD schools. Schools are routinely monitored 
through the DoDEA Military Construction (MILCON) program. This program ensures 
renovations and building replacements are incorporated into the budget far in advance. Current 
MILCON budgets reflect revision on numerous facilities through FY20. 

fwice a year, the Dependent’s Education Counsel (DEC) facilitates collaboration between the 
services and DoDEA regarding the planned MILCON projects to ensure that these projects meet 
the needs of the DoD schools located at the installations. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Department of Defense Schools 

Question: Is the education of special needs children being addressed in each of the Services 
adequately? If not, please provide some examples for the Committee. 

Answer: Ensuring a quality education for our special needs students is a top priority for the 
Marine Corps. DoD schools abide by all federal requirements such as the Individuals with 
Disability Education Act (IDEA). In addition to ensuring that the parents of our special needs 
students are assigned to locations that have the appropriate education services, the Marine Corps 
supplements school services by providing counseling and respite care as needed. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
M a j o r Ronald L . Green follows:] 

Barracks & Dormitories 

Question: In the last few years, there seems to be a growing concern with unaccompanied 
housing. What does your individual Service plan to do about the quality of barracks or dormitories, 
and w'hen do you anticipate completion of an upgrade program? 

Answer: Under the Commandant’s Bachelor Housing Military Construction (MILCON) Redline 
Initiative, the Marine Corps executed over $2.54B from FY08 to FY14 for new construction and 
$696. 5M for the renovation and modernization of Bachelor Housing facilities to improve the 
quality of life for our unaccompanied Marines. Additionally, in FY15 and FY16, three additional 
construction projects totaling $ 1 3 1 M are planned in support of force relocations and new' missions, 
rhese projects will complete our development initiatives and allow' USMC to meet DoD’s goal of 
90% adequacy by FYl 7. The Marine Corps is now turning its focus on the continued sustainment 
and maintenance of these facilities in accordance with new FSRM prioritization guidelines. 
Accordingly, Bachelor Housing facilities are now' classified in Tier 1 for Facilities, Sustainment, 
Restoration and Modernization (FSRM), and will receive priority, in both funding and response 
times, over other types of facilities. The Marine Corps also intends to program a minimum of 
$75!vl in FSRM funding annually for the sustainment of Bachelor Housing facilities. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Barracks & Dormitories 

Question; Do the Services have initiatives underway to provide adequate housing for 
unaccompanied soldiers? 

Answer: As stated in question #35, additional projects are planned through FY16, which will 
complete our development initiatives and allow the Marine Corps to meet DoD’s goal of 90% 
adequacy by FY 1 7. The Marine Corps also plans to allocate a minimum of $75M in FSRM funds 
annually for the continued sustainment of Bachelor Housing facilities, and has given Bachelor 
Housing facilities priority over other types of facilities in both FSRM funding and response times. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Barracks & Dormitories 

Question: With end strength levels coming down, how will this affect planned barracks and 
dormitories? 

Answer: The Marine Corps continually assesses housing requirement projections to ensure that 
sufficient housing is available where needed. As military forces draw down, older Bachelor 
Housing facilities that are no longer required or have reached their economic life will either be 
repurposed or demolished. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Family Housing 

Question: How many families in your branch are still living in inadequate housing, and when do 
you expect to complete all the construction to eliminate this deficit? 

Answer: With over 24,000 homes in our family housing inventory, approximately 1,000 Marine 
families are living in Marine Corps owned, leased or privatized housing that does not meet Marine 
Corps standards. Of these families, approximately 47 are in homes that are Marine Corps owned, 
and will be renovated by 2018 once all current and planned renovation projects are complete. 
Approximately 273 families are in Section 802 leased housing which is targeted for demolition 
and replacement by 2019, pending Congressional approval. The remaining 700 or so families are 
in homes which will be renovated or replaced by 2020 through current or future Public Private 
Venture (PPV) phases or initiatives. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Family Housing 

Question: With housing privatization w'cll on its w'ay, service members are more dependent than 
ever before on the Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH). The Department has made efforts to 
increase the BAH to adequately cover housing costs, including average out-of-pocket expenses. 
Do you hear complaints about the BAH payments? Do sertdee members generally feel that the 
BAH is enough to cover costs in their areas? 

Answer: T'he 2015 BAIT rates were computed to cover 99% of the median cost of rent and 
household utilities for each of the military housing areas located in the United States. 

We regularly coordinate with our housing representatives from each of our base and installations 
to collect a sufficient amount of local rental market housing data in acceptable housing areas 
within a reasonable commuting distance of the base. The accuracy of the price data is validated 
through a system of checks and balances. Additionally, real estate professionals in each of the 
housing areas are contacted to discuss local rental rates. By using local market expertise and data, 
we are able to provide fair and accurate housing allowances for our service members. Finally, we 
communicate regularly with our housing representatives to address any concerns they have with 
the adequacy or availability of housing for our service members. 

The Marine Corps conducts retention surveys of Marines on a regular basis. Although w'e do not 
ask questions specific to BAH, based on recent data from these surveys, the majority of 
respondents are satisfied with their total compensation. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Suicide Rates 

The 2013 Defense Department Suicide Event Report showed the suicide rate for troops on active 
duty in 20 1 3 to be 18.7per 100,000 down from the 2012 rate of 22.7 per 100,000. These rates are 
alarming and comparable to the civilian rate of 18.8 per 100,000. The Department of Defense 
released on January 16, 2015 the number of suspected or confirmed suicides among personnel on 
active duty for 2014 to be 288 comparable to the rates in 2014. 

Question: Suicide rates for all four services have increased or remained steady state with no real 
trend or reason that can be pinpointed. To w'hat do you attribute the increase in suicides in your 
service? How do the number of suicides among deployed service members compare to suicides 
rates of service members that have not deployed? 

Answer: The Marine Corps experienced an increase in deaths by suicide in 20 1 2, but through 
concentrated suicide prevention efforts, has seen a decline in subsequent years, down 22% from 
2012 to 2014, although it is still too early to determine whether this is a trend. Although only two 
months of data are currently available for 2015, Marine Corps suicides are down 60% compared to 
the same two month period in 2014, 

Marine Corps suicide prevention efforts include: 

Marine Intercept Program: Outreach, coordination of care, and follow-up to Marines at 
time of highest risk - 90 days following suicide attempt or ideation 
Conquering Stress with Strength: A workshop for Marine families providing practical 
and effective coping skills to prevent and address suicide risk 

Summer Suicide Prevention Campaign: Surge effort increasing awareness of risk, protective 
factors, and resources throughout period of high-transition 

- Columbia-Suicide Severity Rating Scale and VA Safety Plan Training: .Behavioral health staff 
and other gatekeepers interacting with Marines at risk for suicide trained in this evidence 
based tool for assessing suicide risk 

- DSTRESS Line: 24/7, anonymous phone and chat counseling service with a 
‘Marine-to-Marine’ focus 

increase in the use of embedded Military Family Life Consultants 

Suicide and Deployment: The factors, circumstances, processes, and mechanisms of suicide are 
very complex and interactive. On average, there are 10-20 risk factors for each suicide. However, 
combat experience, cuimiiative days deployed, and number ofdeployments are not associated with 
increased risk for suicide. In 2014, 44% Active Component and 92% Reserve Component 
Marines who died by suicide had never deployed. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 


Suicide Rates 

Question: Does your service also track suicide rates among spouses and children? If so, what are 
the trends? 

Answer: The Marine Corps does not currently track suicides of Marine dependents. We are 
involved in DoD's review of spouse and dependent suicides per the FY15 National Defense 
Authorization Act. 
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(Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald f,. Green follows:] 

Suicide Rates 

Question; What programs have been implemented to tried and discover the factors that lead 
service members to commit suicide? 

Answer: The Marine Corps leverages Marine Corps population data to inform prevention and 
intervention program development, in addition, 8-Day Death Briefs are completed by commands 
following any suicide and, like the DoDSER, can provide details on situational variables specific 
to suicide events. 

Risk factors that prevail in Marine Coips data do not differ significantly from those found across 
all services or within the civilian population: 

Relationship issues 
Substance Abuse Issues 

Transitional Periods resulting in a change in belongingness (Permanent Change of Station, 
separation, or other transition) 

Public embarrassment, humiliation, or loss of respect undermining one's perceived value 
Feeling trapped 

Behavioral health diagnosis / mental health issues 
History of abuse, sexual assault, and other trauma 
Marital status (not married; single, separated, pending divorce, divorced) 

Age ( 1 9 to 25 years old) 

Perceived burden to Marine Corps, family, friends 
Legal issues 

Family Composition (no dependents) / Marine living apart from dependent child 
Financial issues 

The risk factors for suicide are well known across populations. Factors leading to suicide arc 
complex and it is challenging to identify specific interventions likely to be most effective for 
military culture and dynamics. The National Strategy for Suicide Prevention, now adopted by the 
Department of Defense, advocates a public health approach to suicide prevention. Public health 
approaches targeting risk factors involve continuous problem surveillance (data) and 
development, testing, and evaluating interventions. Marine Corps prevention initiatives are 
developed under that rigor: peer to peer intervention, gatekeeper training, suicide awareness 
campaigns, resiliency/coping skills training, outreach for those identified at risk, and response 
targeting specific risk factors. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Suicide Rates 

Question: Is there any action that Congress can take? 

Answer: The integrated suicide prevention efforts of the Marine Corps show' promise. Your 
continued support and appropriate funding allow's us to address this complex issue and sustain 
these promising efforts. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald I.. Green follows;] 

Operations Tempo 

Question: What is your assessment of the impact that current and past operations tempo, 
including how it compares to the ideal deployment-to-dwell time, has on service members and the 
families? 


Answer: By accepting risk in our ability to respond to large scale contingencies, the 182K force 
was designed to meet Geographic Combatant Commanders’ near term requirements. We have 
been asking for Marines and families to do more even as we come out of a decade of conflict. If 
tasked to respond to a major contingency, all of the Marine Corps' operational units would be fully 
committed with no capacity for rotation of forces. Those units directed to the operation would 
remain until the mission is complete regardless of the duration. 

A 1:3 deployment to dw'el! ratio provides the best opportunity to build the institutional readiness 
necessary to provide the nation the most capable 911 force against both current and future threats 
as well as provide the space and time our Marines, Sailors and their families need. While we are 
currently closer to a 1 :2 deployment to dwell, wc intend to establish a trajectory to reach 1 :3, 
Should force structure be reduced, our readiness recovery model may be unachievable with a 
resulting negative impact on the force. 

By reducing the capacity, but not the capabilities of our forward deployed MAGTFs, we can create 
some trade space in personnel and resources necessary to improve institutional readiness. Critical 
to this effort is lining up unit manning, training and equipping processes to gain maximum value 
from improved dwell time. Wc mu.sl develop improved service level metrics to understand the 
relationship between increased dwell time and improved readiness. 

If the BCA is not mitigated through repeal or other fiscal relief methods, our challenges will be 
exacerbated. We are already starting in a hole, and sequestration will force significant additional 
challenges upon us. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Operations Tempo 

Question: With the changes in force structure on the horizon do you believe that a strain on the 
force is imminent with the potential of increased deployments due to fewer soldiers, sailors and 
airmen? 

Answer: A 1 :3 deployment to dwell ratio provides the best opportunity to build the institutional 
readiness necessary to provide the nation the most capable 91 1 force against both current and 
future threats as well as provide the space and time our Marines, Sailors and their families need. 
While we are currently closer to a 1 :2 deployment to dwell, we intend to establish a trajectory to 
reach 1 :,3. Should force structure be reduced, our readiness recovery model may be unachievable 
with a resulting negative impact on the force. 

By reducing the capacity, but not the capabilities of our forward deployed MAGTFs, w'c can create 
some trade space in personnel and resources necessary to improve institutional readiness. Critical 
to this effort is lining up unit manning, training and equipping processes to gain maximum value 
from improved dwell time. We must develop improved service level metrics to understand the 
relationship between increased dwell time and improved readiness. 

If the BCA is not mitigated through repeal or other fiscal relief methods, our challenges will be 
exacerbated. We are already starting in a hole, and sequestration will force significant additional 
challenges upon us. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L, Green follows:] 


TRICARE 


Question: The fiscal year Presidential budget submissions have contained proposals that 
introduce new enrollment fees and higher deductibles for TRICARE Standard/Extra, new 
enrollment fees for retirees 65 and older and increases pharmacy co-pays to name a few examples. 
The fiscal year 2016 budget submission proposes to consolidate TRICARE healthcare plans with 
altered deductibles/co-pays to encourage beneficiaries to seek care that will overall improve the 
continuity of care i.e. active duty can use local healthcare for wellness visits. How w ill these 
proposed increases and the ability for soldiers to use local healthcare be received by your soldiers 
and their families? Do you believe the increase in co-pays is necessary and affordable? 

Answer: The simplified structure of TRICARE will provide incentives for wellness, decrease 
overuse of services and offer beneficiaries more flexibility and choice. The modestly higher 
deductibles and co-pays encourage beneficiaries to use primary care providers as opposed to 
emergency departments or urgent care centers for acute care needs. These proposed changes are 
necessary to control military health care costs in the long-term. Even with these proposed changes, 
TRICARE will remain one of the best health care benefits offered by employers. The estimated 
cost share lor an active duty family of three is 1 .4% of total cost of care and for non-Medicare 
eligible retiree family is 10.2%. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Additional Round of BRAC 

A request to authorize a new round of BRAC is included in the fiscal year 20 1 6 budget submission. 
Previous requests for BRAC have been unanimously rejected by the Congress. 

Question: With proposed force structure reductions and consolidation of infrastructure, do you 
believe a new round of BRAC is necessary? If so, please be specific as to why it is needed and 
what the criteria should include when evaluating a facility. 

Answer; The Marine Corps wdil participate in any BRAC deliberation and supports the parametric 
analysis to determine if another round of BRAC in 2017 is prudent. The Marine Corps has 
right-sized its infrastructure to meet the requirements of the operating forces and sustain its 
mission. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 

Question: Sergeant Major Green, are there areas of inadequate family housing on your 
installations? If so. what needs to be done to improve family housing for soldiers and their 
families? 

Answer: Yes. The Marine Corps does have inadequate family housing at some of our 
installations, and we continue to address these inadequacies through current and planned 
renovation projects as well as through ongoing PPV phases and initiatives. Overall, Congress has 
been very supportive in funding Quality of Life initiatives aimed at renovating Marine Corps 
owned-homes, and in authorizing additional PPV phases aimed at privatizing inadequate homes 
for their ultimate demolition or replacement. Congress’ continued support in approving requested 
Family Housing funding and privatization initiatives is what is needed for the Marine Corps to 
continually improve the quality of housing that we provide to our Marines, Sailors and their 
families. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 


Question: Describe the Marine Corps state of readiness based on the impacts of sequestration. 

Answer: We have yet to fully appreciate the cuts that have been made to date. However, 
sequestration has a chaotic effect on the force during a time of extraordinary challenges to our 
Nation. The sequestration cuts to date, combined with a sustained high level of operations would 
challenge our future ability to be the Nation's ready force. Sequestration would force the Marine 
Corps to significantly degrade home station unit readiness. These units constitute the ready force 
that would respond to unforeseen crises and contingencies. Sequestration prevents the Marine 
Corps from generating ready forces to meet operational requirements now and into the future. 
Essentially, sequestration equates to less force capacity, resulting in all operational units being 
committed during a major war. Units would be committed for the duration with no relief and we 
would have very little left for crises that W'ould occur in other parts of the world. The fiscal 
challenges we face today would be further exacerbated by assuming even more risk in long-term 
modernization and infrastructure to maintain ready forces forward. This is not sustainable and 
degrades our capacity as the Nation’s ready force. Sequestration would further lead to 
unacceptable dep!oyment-to-dwell ratios. Morale and family support services would be further 
reduced or eliminated including child care and family readiness, leading to foreseeable morale 
issues and quality of life degradation, all of which impact readiness, and could be prevented with 
the repeal of sequestration. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Service Members' Quality ofidfe 

Question: What additional issues or new issues do you find w'hen visiting with service members 
and their families? 


Answer: As the Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force, the majority of time is spent traveling 
around the Air Force, visiting with Airmen and their families and listening to their concerns. 
Without a doubt, the greatest concern on their minds is the uncertainty brought on by today’s 
fiscal environment. An emerging concern is the increasing global instability and the readiness to 
continue to capably respond as we have for the last 24 years. No doubt our Airmen are proud 
and want to defend our country, but as we continue to make cuts - both to funding levels and 
personnel - the concern increases that we would not be able to respond to the global instability if 
called upon by our elected leaders. 

Additionally, they are very concerned about the collective impact of potential changes to their 
benefits and entitlements. The totality of the discussions on Basic Allowance for Housing, 
healthcare, retirement and quality of life programs weighs heavily on the minds of our Airmen 
and families and will for the foreseeable future. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief Master 
Sergeant James A, Cody follows:] 

Service Members' Quality of Life 

Question: What additional issues or new issues do you find when visiting with service members 
and their families? 

Answer; In my travels to date I have, fortunately, not heard of any additional issues or new. 1 do 
have a couple of examples 1 would like to highlight that show how Soldiers are addressing current 
problems with new and innovative solutions. 

1 . TRr\NSITIONING SOLDIERS: Joint Base Lewis McChord (JBLM) in Washington State is 
the home to several initiatives that support sendee members’ transition out of the Army. The 
Washington State Military Transition Council is the only state-wide organization ol its kind and 
has a lot to do with JBLM’s transition/Soldier for Life program success. The Army is eager to 
partner wdth state civic leaders from across the country in similar ways to improve the transition 
process for our troops. 

Additionally, industry, nonprofits and academia have joined the effort at JBLM with a novel 
approach to assisting Soldiers with life after the Army - they are focused on one Soldier’s success 
at a time as opposed to a one-size-fits-all structure. It w'orks - we’re taking their model and 
assessing how we can spread its success across the Army. 

2. SEXUAL HARRASMENT/ASSAULT PREVENTION & RESPONSE. Several of our 
installations have adopted a single-source physical location for prevention and response to sexual 
harassment and assault. At JBLM it’s called the SHARP Resource Center, and at Fort Stewart, 
Georgia it’s called Marne Advocacy Resource Center. The concept is simple, but effective- 
co-locate all the prevention and response training and resources under one roof and create a 
survivor centric environment. Both of these centers were initiated because Soldiers committed to 
eradicating these issues and w'ere empowered by their leaders to find creative solutions to 
problems. However, despite their successes, the lengthy hiring process (including required ^ 
background checks) is making it harder for the Centers to assess new hires with the right mix of 
qualifications and character to keep the Center's results-based response and prevention model 
afloat. Good candidates often decide to move on before we can present an offer letter. Dedicated 
resources to support the background check process could help prevent this problem from growing. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Service Members' Quality of Life 

Question: What impact, if any, does the current fiscal environment have on service members 
and their families? 

Answer: The current fiscal environment impacts our Airmen and families in a variety of ways. 
Firstly, the potential for sequestration and continuous dialogue on military compensation and 
benefits creates a significant level of uncertainty within the force. Our Airmen want to serve, but 
today they are unsure how their servdce will impact their family in the future with respect to 
compensation, education and health benefits, and community and family programs. 

.Additionally, the fiscal environment has created a greater workload on the force, which leads to 
greater stress at work and at home. Last year, our Air Force lost nearly 17,000 Airmen. Today’s 
Air Force is the smallest and oldest it has ever been, even while the demand for airpower 
continues to climb. There is no excess... everytliing is committed. Our .Airmen understand that 
if called into action, today’s Air Force cannot respond in one corner of the earth without diluting 
its presence elsewhere. 

As extreme budget measures have cut our capacity to the bone, we have found our capability 
equally diminished - the two qualities, inextricably linked. Airmen are proud to defend the 
nation, but they must have the resources and training to ensure they are ready for the fight. A 
relentless operations tempo, with fewer resources to fund, coordinate, and equip training and 
exercises, has left a force proficient in only those portions of the mission necessary for current 
operations. This is not the Air Force America expects... but today, it is the Air Force America 
owns. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Service Members' Quality of Life 

Question: As Department of Defense budgets decline in future years, what would be your 
Service's top three priorities for service members and their families? 

Answer: The first priority for our service members and their families is the training and 
development our Airmen need to fight and win our nation s wars. Our title as the world s 
greatest air force came through a tireless commitment by our country to develop and train the 
world’s greatest Airmen. We cannot walk away from that commitment. Although w'e stake 
claim to the title of "greatest” today, it is not an American birthright. We’re the smallest Air 
Force w^e’ve ever been in the history of our Air Force, yet we’re also the most globally engaged 
and continue to operate in the longest sustained combat operations in our history, . .a high 
operational tempo, paired with a constrained and uncertain budget environment, only accelerates 
this trend. If our nation desires to retain the title of the world’s greatest Air Force, it must invest 
in new technologies, and in the training and development of our Airmen to ensure they are 
prepared to fight and win. 

The second priority of our Air Force leadership is taking care of people. We must never forget 
that these men and women who raise their right hand do so freely, proudly and voluntarily 
because they believe in w'hat America stands for and are ready to defend its cause. As budgets 
decline, we must make difficult decisions to slow the grovMh of compensation and benefits, but 
we must continue to keep medical benefits, fair compensation, and affordable housing as a 
priority to ensure our Airmen are able to provide and care for their families while they 
voluntarily serve around the globe. 

The third priority is to remain committed to providing the best support possible to build and 
maintain ready and resilient Airmen and families. Under constrained budgets, it is ever more 
challenging to maintain Airmen and family support programs at previously funded levels, but we 
must not lose sight of the importance of resilience and healthy programs, youth and child 
programs, and family support programs to ensure both the Airmen and the family is resilient and 
ready to face the challenges brought on by service to our country. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 


Service Members' Quality of Life 


Question: Is there any specific military construction or housing need at any installation that has 
been brought to your attention? 

Answer: The fiscal year 2016 Presidential Budget submission identifies our most pressing needs 
across the Air Force with respect to military construction and housing. In developing the budget 
submission, the Air Force balanced readiness and modernization to ensure the Air Force is ready 
for the high-end fight. Quality of life projects are an important component to ensuring our 
Airmen and units remain combat ready. The Air Force budget proposal reflects the necessary 
investment in quality of life and mission-critical infrastructure across the enterprise. 

Specific to housing construction, we anticipate additional investments will be required to sustain 
and improve housing overseas, specifically in Okinaw'a, Japan. A housing master plan is 
underway to assess military housing units and neighborhoods to develop a comprehensive 
investment strategy for Okinawa housing. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: Are any of you seeing any particular impacts of the economy on military personnel 
that we should be aware of? 

Answer: While a strong/growing economy could affect Airmen retention, we are currently 
meeting our overall retention goals. We continually review the effects of the economy as it is 
one of a myriad of factors that could influence retention. There are examples of our highest 
potential and capable Airmen departing the service due to our high operations tempo to take 
advantage of other opportunities that come with an improving economy. We are on solid ground 
today, but must be vigilant to ensure a negative trend does not emerge. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question: Do you track the rate of foreclosures among military homeowners? Are you hearing 
of many service members who have a Permanent Change of Station and are unable to sell their 
homes at their prior stations? 

Answer: The Air Force does not have the ability to track the rate of foreclosures among 
homeow'ners since the purchase of a home is a private transaction. However, the Air Force 
Airman & Family Readiness Centers provide financial counseling and pertinent information and 
referral services to any Airman, or family member, who self-identifies the need for such 
assistance due to the inability to sell a house after PCS, Airmen may be referred to the base 
housing or legal office. Financial counseling serviees are publicized to Airmen and family 
members through briefings, commander’s calls, first sergeant and key spouse networks and base 
websites, 2014 usage statistics for financial counselors in the Airman & Family Readiness 
Centers included: 

• 50,300 in-office utilization visits: highlights are that 23,700 visits were for financial 
counseling and 1 1,200 were for Air Force Aid Society emergency assistance (Airmen 
may go directly to the Air Force Aid Society for support) 

• 59,100 Airmen/family members attended financial education/training sessions: the 
largest segments of attendees showed 12,700 were directly related to financial 
management and readiness, while 1 8,500 were mandatory' first duty station sessions 

• The Air Force Aid Society, the official charity of the Air Force, provided extended 
support to Airmen and their families in 2014: 

• $16, 900,000 in total direct assistance, of which $9,100,000 was in emergency assistance 
($7,600,000 in interest free loans*), $6,300,000 in education assistance, and $1,500,000 
in community enhancement programs 

Provided a total of 6 1 ,000 “assists’" with Airmen/families through all of the extensively offered 
Emergency Assistance, Education, and Community programs 

140 Wounded Warriors received $184,000 in direct assistance (97% as grants) and additional 
$18,000 was provided in grants for Wounded Warrior events 

Falcon Loans are interest-free loan up to $750 for emergency situations - direct inten'ention so 
Airmen don’t have to resort to high-interest lenders. 
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(Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Impact of the Economy on Militaiy' Personnel and their Families 

Question: Do you track the employment rates among military spouses? Are those rates going 
down, or are you hearing anecdotal evidence of a lot of military spouses losing their jobs? 

Answer: While there is no specific tracking system for unemployment for all Air Force spouses, 
the Air Force has been very successful in our partnership efforts with the Department of Defense 
Spouse Education and Career Opportunities Program (SECO) to leverage employment and 
training opportunities for military spouses. Military spouse employment rates can only be 
captured when utilizing a support function like SECO. Since SECO’s inception, over 70,000 
military spouses have been hired and over 3,000,000 jobs posted through the Military Spouse 
Employment Partnership. The Air Force does not have any evidence showing an increase in the 
number of military spouses losing jobs. Anecdotally, Athena and 1 often hear about the 
challenges spouses face when they transition to a new assignment. It remains challenging for 
family members to pick up their careers and move them to a new location, e,specially for those 
spouses in a services related field where a solid client base is necessary to earn a decent income. 
Career portability remains important as military spouses and families relocate throughout the 
world supporting the military sponsor accomplishing the mission, 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 


Impact of the Economy on Military Personnel and their Families 


Question: What impact do you think the current economy will have on your recruiting and 
retention rates? 

Answer: The Air Force has successfully met the All-Volunteer Force requirements for the past 
1 5 years. A weaker economy and high unemployment aided Air Force recruiting and allowed us 
to recruit very high quality Airman. This also had a positive impact on retention as well. 
However, w e are beginning to see indications of slowed interest in military service from 
potential recruits as the economy shows signs of life. As the economy continues to improve, our 
advertising and marketing campaigns along with strong recruiting will be imperative to sustain 
our efforts to recruit high quality individuals, increase awareness of .Air Force opportunities for 
women, and assist in moving the propensity not to serve in a positive direction. 

While our overall retention is still good, retention is problematic for some skills and year groups. 
Continued budgetary support for special and incentive pays in fiscal year 2016 and beyond is 
critical to effectively manage the force and retain needed warfighting capabilities. Special and 
Incentive Pay programs are judiciously and effectively targeted to provide the most return-on- 
investment in both dollars and capability. This allows the Air Force to retain those airmen most 
critical to meet current and emerging mission requirements. There are examples of our highest 
potential and capable Airmen departing the service due to our high operations tempo to take 
advantage of other opportunities that come with an improving economy. We are on solid ground 
today, but must be vigilant to ensure a negative trend does not emerge. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Impact of the Fxonomy on Military Personnel and their Families 

Question; Are you seeing indications that greater numbers of military families are applying for 
public benefits of any kind, such as food stamps? 

Answer: Currently the Air Force does not receive specific data on the number of service 
members on public subsistence such as Supplemental Nutritional Assistance Program, formerly 
food stamp program. Estimates of the numlter of military members in receipt of Supplemental 
Nutritional Assistance Program vary because states administering these programs are not 
required to collect military affiliation data or to provide it to the Department of Defense. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Transition Assistance 

The unemployment rate for OIF/OEF Veterans is above average in comparison to the civilian 
population. The VOW Act made Transitions Assistance Programs (TAP) mandatory for most 
service members transitioning to civilian status. 

Question: What has been done to comply with the VOW Act? 

Answer: The Air Force partnered with the Department of Defense’s Transition to Veterans 
Office to implement the Veterans Opportunity to Work Act and deliver critical transition 
information and support to separating and retiring Airmen. These actions, combined with 
implementing the White House’s Veteran Employment Initiative, have led to a comprehensive 
multi-day expansion of the transition program. The emphasis of career planning has been re- 
enforced with the implementation of the Military' Life Cycle that provides crucial information to 
Airmen at significant career touch points, such as rc-enlistment, marriage, promotion, 
deployment, or assignment. Key to the success of the Transition Assistance Program is 
commander involvement and accountability to ensure Airmen have met career readiness 
standards. Commanders actively engaged in helping to ensure every separating and/or retiring 
Airman completes TAP. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Transition Assistance 

Question: I lave you seen a reduction in unemployment rates for serv'ice members transition to 
civilian status? 

Answer: The Air Force does not track unemployment rates as reporting varies between various 
state and federal agencies and there currently is no Air Force overarching information system 
that identifies and tracks for prior military members. The Bureau of Labor or the Department of 
Veterans Affairs might be able to provide this information. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Transition Assistance 

Question: What other Service specific programs have been put in place to prepare soldiers for 
transition to civilian life? 


Answer: The Air Force has not developed a Service specific program; the Air Force supports 
and implements the Office of Secretary of Defense Transition Assistance Program, The Air 
Force does refer all retiring or separating Airmen to the Veterans Employment Center (VEC). 
The VEC is the federal government’s single online tool for connecting transitioning service 
members, veterans, and their families to meaningful career opportunities in the public and 
private sectors. The VEC is a government-wide product that brings together a reputable cadre of 
employers with real job opportunities, and provides transitioning service members, Reserve 
Component Service members, veterans, and their families w'ith the tools to translate military 
skills into plain language and build a profile that can be shared, in real time, with employers who 
have made a public commitment to hire veterans. 

Additionally, the Air Force partners with the .loining Forces Campaign and the U.S. Chamber ol 
Commerce to host Hiring Our Heroes (IIOH) events in Air Force communities. The HOH job 
and networking fairs link national and local employers with transitioning service members, 
veterans, and military spouses seeking employment. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Department of Defense Schools 

The Department of Defense has committed to recapitalizing more than half of the 192 schools 
over the next five years. 

Question: What is your assessment of the impact that this initiative will have on the quality of 
life for military families? 

Answer: Recapitalization of the Department of Defense Schools to 21st Century educational 
standards directly impacts Airman readiness, as Airman will experience greater satislaction in 
educational opportunities for their school-agc dependents. Improvement in the schools Air Force 
dependents attend is a win-win, especially for students and educators by increasing learning 
potential through facilities that accommodate better curriculum delivery and happier, well- 
educated students. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Department of Defense Schools 

Question: Do any of you have any personal experiences with wom-down DOD school lacilities 
that need to be replaced? 

Answer: The Air Force has been equitably engaged with the Department of Defense Education 
Activity’s prioritization of militaiy' construction and facility, sustainment, restoration, and 
modernization funding sources. Throughout fiscal years 2015 to 2020, there are major militaiy 
construction projects for schools located on Air Force installations as cither new construction or 
extensive renovations to resolve either school condition or capacity (shown in 1 below). 
Additionally, there are seven projects prioritized for schools on Air Force installations to upgrade 
school conditions through the facility, sustainment, restoration, and modernization funds (shown 
in 2 below). 

1 . Military construction projects for schools on Air Force installations; 

• Misawa AB, Japan: renovate high school, $37,775,000, FYl 5 

• Maxwell AFB, Alabama: replace elementary school, $30,388,000, FY16 

• Kadena .AB, Japan: replace elementary school, $108,509,000, FY17 

• Dover AFB, Delaware; consolidate/replacc elementary/middle school, $47,000,000, 
FY18 

• Kadena AB, Japan: replacc/modernize high school, $123,505,000. FY18 

• RAF Croughton, United Kingdom: replace elementary school/middle/high schools, 
$50,000,000, FYl 7 

• Incirlik AB, Japan: replace elementary school, $65,657,000, FY19 

• Yokota AB, .Japan: renovate elementary school, $1 1,500,000, FY19 

2. Facility, sustainment, restoration, and modernization funds for schools on Air Force 
installations: 

• Yokota AB, Japan: Yokota West Elementary School 

• Ramstein AB, Germany: Intermediate School 

• RAF Lakenheath, United Kingdom: I.,akcnheath Elementary School 

• RAF Lakenheath. United Kingdom: Lakenheath Liberty Intermediate School 

• Ramstein AB, Germany: Ramstein Middle School 

• Ramstein AB, Germany: Ramstein Elementary School 

• Misawa AB, Japan: Sollars Filcmentary School 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Department of Defense Schools 

Question: Is the education of special needs children being addressed in each of the Services 
adequately? If not, please provide some examples for the Committee. 

Answer: The Air Force has school liaison officers and exceptional family member support 
capability at each of our main operating bases. These staff members assist Airmen and their 
families to ensure adequate and equitable education opportunities are available for exceptional 
family members. The liaison officers address issues ranging from individualized education plans 
to access and support through medical specialists. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Barracks & Dormitories 

Question: In the last few years, there seems to be a growing concern with unaccompanied 
housing. What does your individual Service plan to do about the quality of barracks or 
dormitories, and when do you anticipate completion of an upgrade program? 

Answer: The Air Force is committed to providing quality living environments for 
unaccompanied Airmen. Today, 96 percent of the Air Force permanent party dormitory 
inventory is adequate. The dormitory master plan is the investment guide for dormitories and 
continues to identify deficiencies to be addressed through military construction (MILCON). 
maintenance and repair, and divestiture in the future. Our efforts include 12 MILCON dormitory 
replacement projects in the fiscal year 2016 future years defense program plus 16 operation and 
maintenance repair projects planned for fiscal year 2015. Sustaining adequate dormitories 
requires continuous investment and the Air Force will strive to maintain high standards for our 
Airmen. 

The following is the fiscal year 2016 President’s Budget request for FY16-20 dormitory 
MILCON program projects. Three fiscal year 2016 permanent party dormitory projects (Offutt, 
Alius, and Ellsworth Air Force Bases) would likely not be funded under if under sequestration. 


Base 

Offutt 

State 

NE 

Title 

Dormitory (144 RM) 

PROGRAM COST 
($000) 

21,000 

Altus 

OK 

Dormitory (120 RM) 

18,000 

Ellsworth 

SD 

Dormitory (168 RM) 

23,000 

JBSA - Lackland 

TX 

BMT Recruit Dormitory 5 

71,000 

JBSA - Lackland 

TX 

BMT Recruit Dormitory 6 

67,300 

Eglin 

FL 

Dormitories (288 RM) 

31,000 

Fairchild 

WA 

Pipeline Dorm/SERE School (150 RM) 

27,000 

Eglin 

FL 

F-35A Student Dormitory II 

21,000 

FE Warren 

WY 

Dormitory (192 RM) 

23,500 

U.S. AIRFORCE ACADEMY 

CO 

Consolidate Cadet Prep School Dorm 

32,600 

JBSA - Lackland 

TX 

BMT Recruit Dormitory 7 

73,000 

Alpena (ANG) 

Ml 

Troop Training Quarters 

10,000 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Barracks & Dormitories 

Question: Do the Services have initiatives underw'ay to provide adequate housing for 
unaccompanied soldiers? 

Answer: The Air Force is committed to providing quality living environments for 
unaccompanied Aimren. The Air Force is in the process of updating its fiscal year 2012 
dormitory master plan. This enterprise wide investment strategy identifies projects to eliminate 
inadequate housing, w'hich the bases and major commands work together to program in the 
appropriate fiscal year. Our master plan identifies deficiencies for elimination in order to sustain 
adequate housing for our Airmen into the future; however, the Air Force may take some risk 
based on the business rules developed to govern the Integrated Priority List process to determine 
future dormitory investments. 

I'he following is the fiscal year 2016 President's Budget request for FYl 6-20 dormitory 
MILCON program projects. Three fiscal year 2016 permanent party dormitory projects (Offutt, 
Altus, Ellsworth Air Force Bases) would likely not be funded under if under sequestration. 


Base 

Offutt 

State 

NE 

Title 

Dormitory {144 RM) 

PROGRAM COST 
(SOOO) 

21,000 

Altus 

OK 

Dormitory (120 RM) 

18,000 

Ellsworth 

so 

Dormitory (168 RM) 

23,000 

JBSA - Lackland 

TX 

BMT Recruit Dormitory 5 

71,000 

JBSA- Lackland 

TX 

BMT Recruit Dormitory 6 

67,300 

Eglin 

FL 

Dormitories (288 RM) 

31,000 

Fairchild 

WA 

Pipeline Dorm/SERE School (150 RM) 

27,000 

Eglin 

FL 

F-35A Student Dormitory M 

21,000 

FE Warren 

WY 

Dormitory (192 RM) 

23,500 

U.5. AIR FORCE ACADEMY 

CO 

Consolidate Cadet Prep School Dorm 

32,600 

JBSA - Lackland 

TX 

BMT Recruit Dormitory 7 

73,000 

Alpena (ANG) 

Ml 

Troop Training Quarters 

10,000 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Barracks & Dormitories 

Question: With end strength levels coming down, how will this affect planned barracks and 
dormitories? 

Answer: The planned dormitory investments included in the FY16 President’s Budget arc 
required replacement facilities based on known force structure. Our master planning effort 
assesses our dormitory requirements against inventory to incorporate the impact of changing end 
strength levels validating our planned dormitory' investments. Upon completion of the dormitory 
master plan update, the Air Force will identify and plan for any required deficit construction 
based on updated manpower projections. The Air Force will continue efforts to right-size our 
inventory through reinvestment in existing facilities, demolition and divestiture of surplus 
dormitories. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Family Housing 

Question: How many tamilies in your branch are still living in inadequate housing, and when do 
you expect to complete all the construction to eliminate this deficit? 

Answer: There are approximately 4,000 families living in inadequate, but safe and habitable, 
government-owned or privatized housing worldwide. Wc anticipate that the remaining 2,000 
inadequate occupied privatized units will be eliminated by fiscal year 2019. Most of the 2,000 
government-owned occupied inadequate units are in Japan where housing master plans are 
underway to assess military housing units and neighborhoods and to develop a comprehensive 
investment strategy including timelines. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Family Housing 

Question: With housing privatization well on its way, service members arc more dependent than 
ever before on the Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH). The Department has made efforts to 
increase the BAH to adequately cover housing costs, including average out-of-pocket expenses. 
Do you hear complaints about the BAH payments? Do service members generally feel that the 
BAH is enough to cover costs in their areas? 

Answer: The Defense Travel Management office has oversight of the B.AH program. The Air 
Force has not received any specific data regarding how Ainnen feel about the program, however 
anecdotally we have heard from Airmen and families who are concerned that the slowing of 
growth of BAH payments may end up costing them overtime. The 20 1 5 BAH program 
incorporated two changes to the computation of BAH rates. First, renter’s insurance, typically 
purchased to insure personal property, was eliminated from the 2015 BAH rate through 
procedural changes. Previously, renter’s insurance contributed an average of one percent to 
BAH rates. Second, the fiscal year 20 1 5 National Defense Authorization Act allows for a 
member’s out-of-pocket amount not to exceed one percent of average housing costs by grade. 
The 2016 President’s Budget proposal gradually slows BAH rates by an additional four percent 
over the next two to three years until rates cover 95 percent of housing rental and utility costs, 
resulting in five percent out-of-pocket costs. BAH is tailored to the local market where Airmen 
live in order to provide equity no matter where they are assigned in the United States. The actual 
out-of-pocket expense will vary depending on a member’s personal housing choices. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief Master 
Sergeant James A, Cody follows:] 

Suicide Rates 

The 20 1 3 Defense Department Suicide Event Report showed the suicide rate for troops on active 
duty in 2013 to be 18.7per 100,000 down from the 2012 rate of 22.7 per 100,000. These rates are 
alarming and comparable to the civilian rate of 18.8 per 100,000. The Department of Defense 
released on January 16, 2015 the number of suspected or confirmed suicides among persomiel on 
active duty for 2014 to he 288 comparable to the rates in 2014. 

Question: Suicide rates for all four services have increased or remained steady state with no real 
trend or reason that can be pinpointed. To what do you attribute the increase in suicides in your 
service? How do the number of suicides among deployed service members compare to suicides 
rates of service members that have not deployed? 

Answer: We remain concerned about suicides in the Air Force. While the Air Force rate of 
suicide remains lower than that of similar individuals in the genera! U.S. population, the rate has 
gradually increased in the last few years. We closely monitor the rate. Each year, we analyze the 
active duty .Air Force deaths by suicide looking for trends and risk factors that might indicate 
opportunities to intervene and prevent these tragic losses. Our review of suicides in 2014 revealed 
associated factors remain historically consistent. As is true across the Armed Forces, the most 
prevalent a.ssociated factors among Airmen that commit suicide are relationship, financial and 
legal problems. Among Airmen, our review reveals no direct link between deployment and 
suicides. Suicide is less frequent among deployed or recently deployed Airmen. 

We are continually looking for ways to improve our prevention efforts and address the factors 
related to suicide. As a result, this year we have modified our annual training to a more 
personalized, tace-to-face delivery. Supervisors and other mentor-leaders will facilitate this 
training in small groups. It will allow meaningful dialog and leverages our “Wingman culture”- a 
culture where each Airman looks out for one another and a culture key to identifying Airmen early 
before problems escalate. 

Our construct for building resilient Airmen able to manage the stressors of military service is 
Comprehensive Airmen Fitness (CAF). CAF's mission, vision and goals are designed to foster the 
welfare of people that directly and indirectly support the Air Force mission to fly, fight and win in 
air, space and cyberspace. In practical application. CAF provides an integrated framew'ork across 
functional education and training efforts, activities and programs. Through this approach, we look 
to provide a thriving and resilient Air Force community ready to meet current and future 
challenges, encompassing and sustaining a balanced, fit and ready force. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A, Cody follows:] 

Suicide Rates 

Question: Does your service also track suicide rates among spouses and children? If so, what 
are the trends? 

Answer: The Air Force does not track suicides rates among spouses and children. Because they 
are private citizens this type of data collection lies outside the services and is determined by local 
state coroners and medical e.xaminers, routed to the National Death Index and monitored by the 
Center for Disease Control. Unlike the Air Force Medical Examiner’s process, the manner of 
death determination process for civilians is not standardized and varies from state to state. 
National standards for manner of death determinations are needed and the responsibility for this 
standardization and collection should be delegated to agencies such as Health and Human 
Services or the Center for Disease Control and Prevention. This information could be made 
available to the services via the Defense Suicide Prevention Office. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief Master 
Sergeant James A. Cody follows;] 

Suicide Rates 

Question: What programs have been implemented to tried and discover the factors that lead 
service members to commit suicide? 

Answer: The Air Force has implemented several initiatives within its suicide prevention program 
to analyze factors related to service member suicides. The first of these is participation in the 
Department of Defense (DoD) Suicide Event Report database. A mental health professional 
completes an entry for each suicide and suicide attempt according to DoD specified criteria. These 
data are then available for more comprehensive review and analysis by the DoD Suicide 
Prevention Office (DSPO), the services, and researchers. DSPO releases an annual summary of 
the information. Additionally, the Air Force Suicide Prevention Office (AFSPO) constantly 
watches for trends and for any shifts in risk factors or demographic trends. Last year, the AFSPO 
convened a multi-disciplinary in-depth review of confirmed Active Duty deaths by suicide 
offering a deeper look into the deaths from calendar year 2013. This first multidisciplinary review 
confirmed w'ell-known associated stressors (relationship, legal, and financial issues) but yielded 
additional information. The review confirmed that in most cases Airmen in distress were correctly 
identified by leadership and co-w'orkers. They were able to offer support as taught in annual 
training. Others were successful in masking their symptoms and hiding these associated risk 
factors and stressors from their coworkers and supervisors. We aim to identify these Airmen via 
our new face to face suicide prevention training. The new training will use small group 
discussions allowing better interchange and an opportunity to intervene. We plan to continue the 
multidisciplinary reviews semiannually looking for trends and lessons learned that can be included 
in policy or training. Lastly, the Air Force has maintained its research collaboration with the 
University of Rochester, currently cooperating in research under a $2.7 million grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health to study suicide in the Air Force and inform suicide prevention 
efforts. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief Master 
Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Suicide Rates 

Question: Is there any action that Congress can take? 

Answer; Media attention can work against our efforts to reduce the number of suicide by making 
the problem seem more common and dramatic, which has the risk of influencing vulnerable 
individuals. Therefore, dramatizing a particular case or releasing details of a means of suicide, or 
naming bills after a suicide victim may draw undue attention to a particular suicide and, we 
believe, should be avoided. 

Suicide is becoming more frequent in the U.S. population in general. Statics show that there has 
been a slow, but steady, increase of about one additional suicide per two-hundred thousand U.S. 
citizens every year. We suggest congressional support via continued support to national suicide 
prevention research and programs, as well as military medical programs. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Operations Tempo 

Question: What is your assessment of the impact that current and past operations tempo, 
including how it compares to the ideal deployment-to-dwell time, has on service members and 
the families? 

Answer: In aggregate, we are at a relatively steady state in terms of the ratio of forward 
deployed Airmen compared to our Total Force end strength when w'e compare today to as far 
back as 2006. Although the height of our forward deployed Airmen was in 201 1, the recent 
drawdown in Afghanistan has been replaced with supporting new operations such as Operations 
Inherent Resolve and Freedom’s Sentinel. In total, we have approximately 193,000 Airmen 
supporting combatant commanders on a daily basis, serv'ing at their home station (such as 
nuclear deterrence, cyber operations, global mobility) and over 24,000 Airmen currently forward 
deployed. Our Airmen and their families provide unwavering support while meeting these 
constant demands. However, the impact of our daily operations tempo has become more and 
more acute during a sustained period of declining end strength while retaining force structure. 

Our sustainable active duty deployment-to-dwell time is l-to-2 and Air Reserve Component 
mobilization-to-dwell time is l-to-5. We believe this is a manageable pace when we have a 
sufficient supply of Airmen commensurate with force structure. In instances where we lack 
sufficient Airmen and/or force structure, our Airmen deploy more frequently, w'hich adds stress 
on the units remaining-in-place and Airmen families. Partly in recognition of this impact, the 
Secretary of the Air F orce and Chief of Staff cancel led fiscal year 20 1 5 force management 
reductions and decided to stabilize and size the Active Duty force to an end strength level across 
the Future Years Defense Program above the fiscal year 2015 President’s Budget request. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A, Cody follows:] 

Operations Tempo 

Question: With the changes in force structure on the horizon do you believe that a strain on the 
force is imminent with the potential of increased deployments due to fewer soldiers, sailors and 
airmen? 

Answer: Air Force personnel are already under significant strain due to end strength reductions; 
this was a key factor in the decision to re-baseline the Active Duty force at 3 1 7,000. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief Master 
Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 


TRICARE 

Question: The fiscal year Presidential budget submissions have contained proposals that 
introduce new enrollment fees and higher deductibles for TRICARE Standard/Extra, new 
enrollment fees for retirees 65 and older and increases pharmacy co-pays to name a few examples. 
The fiscal year 2016 budget submission proposes to consolidate TRICARE healthcare plans with 
altered deductibles/co-pays to encourage beneficiaries to seek care that will overall improve the 
continuity of care i.e. active duty can use local healthcare for wellness visits, How' will these 
proposed increases and the ability for soldiers to use local healthcare be received by your soldiers 
and their families? Do you believe the increase in co-pays is necessary and affordable? 

Answer: fhe TRICARE proposal in the fiscal year 2016 President’s Budget request will not 
change how military members access healthcare, and all active duty families will continue to have 
access to healthcare at no cost regardless of duty location when they select the managed care health 
plan option. Even for the small percentage of family members w'ho select the seif-managed health 
plan with modest co-pays, TRICARE will continue to be one of the best and most affordable 
health benefits in the United States, with lower out-of-pocket costs compared to other employers. 
The proposed plan’s modestly higher deductibles and co-pay's will encourage beneficiaries to 
select appropriate levels of care, at affordable locations such as Military Treatment Facilities, and 
discourage the use of emergency rooms for non-emergency purposes. 
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I Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief Master 
Sergeant James A. Cody follows;] 

Additional Round of BRAC 

A request to authorize a new round of BRAC is included in the fiscal year 20 1 6 budget submission. 
Previous requests for BRAC have been unanimously rejected by the Congress. 

Question; With proposed force structure reductions and consolidation of infrastructure, do you 
believe a new round of BRAC is necessary? If so, please be specific as to why it is needed and 
what the criteria should include when evaluating a facility. 

Answer: Yes, the .Air Force strongly supports The Secretary of Defense’s request that Congress 
allow the Air Force to comprehensively, transparently align infrastructure to operational needs 
through a BRAC authorization. 

Since the last BRAC authorization in 2005, the Air Force has undergone a 10% reduction in 
personnel and moved toward a 10 percent reduction in force structure, without significantly 
reducing our installation infrastructure capacity. The Air Force has completed an updated 
parametric infrastructure capacity analysis, using real property data and both current and future 
force structure plans. The analysis replicated the approach used in 1998 and 2004, as approved by 
both GAO and Congress. 'I he .Air Force currently estimates 30 percent excess infrastructure 
capacity. 

BRAC is the most effective means to reduce excess capacity. It allows for a comprehensive and 
transparent process to consolidate and right-size our infrastructure to the needs of our force 
structure today and in the future. Without BRAC authority, the Air Force will continue to spend 
money maintaining excess infrastructure that would be better spent recapitalizing and sustaining 
weapons systems, training to improve readiness, and investing in the quality of life needs of our 
Airmen. 

The Secretary of Defense is responsible for establishing the goals of a BRAC round. In previous 
rounds of BRAC, goals focused on objective criteria emphasizing military value in the following 
categories: mission, contingency, mobilization, future force requirements, operational readiness 
and cost. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Question: Chief Master Sgt. Cody, how is the declining budget impacting installation services 
and family programs? What adjustments to these services need to be done or have already been 
implemented? 

Answer: Under constrained budgets and impending sequestration, if not repeated, it is becoming 
more challenging to maintain diverse quality of life programs and services at adequate levels. 

The Air Force is committed to ‘Taking Care of People” and strives to maintain installation 
services and family programs to help build and maintain ready, resilient Airmen and their 
families. To help mitigate budget impacts, the Air Force has prioritized Airmen and family 
support programs from an enterprise-wide perspective. Our fitness, child and youth care, food 
services and some family support programs (outdoor recreation, libraries, youth centers, etc.) are 
programmed to continue in the fiscal year 2016 President’s Budget request. Funding below the 
President's Budget request will force commanders to make difficult decisions to prioritize these 
support activities against operational and mission requirements. 

In fiscal year 2014, Air Force-wide there were a total of 1 1 activities closed, impacting 1 1 
separate locations. The activities included arts and crafts, bowling, golf, the community centers, 
auto hobby and the libraries. In addition, two bases reduced their respective golf and gun club 
operations. Going forw'ard, there are two installations laying in plans to reduce golfcourse 
operations in fiscal year 2015. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Dent for Chief 
Master Sergeant James A, Cody follows:] 


Question: CSMF Cody, you have been representing the finest enlisted Airmen in our Nation's 
history for the past couple years, thank you and your wife for your leadership and service. In all 
of your travels, what is the biggest concern you arc hearing from the Airmen? 

Answer: The greatest concern we hear from Airmen and families is the impact sequestration and 
continued budget restraints have on the readiness of the force and the ability for the family to 
serve. Even at the President’s Budget level, the Air Force remains stressed and shortfalls remain. 
Delay - or worse, reversion to BCA-level funding - will carry great risk for Airmen, and for 
America itself Our Airmen are attuned to the potential for risk and are concerned about their 
ability to serve capably and proudly. 

Additionally, they are very concerned about the collective impact of potential changes to their 
benefits and entitlements. The totality of the discussions on Basic Allowance for Housing, 
healthcare, retirement and quality of life programs weighs heavily on the minds of our Airmen 
and families and will for the foreseeable future. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Rooney for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Question: Instead of losing talent only to need these individuals later, why hasn't the Army 
smoothed or incentivized the transition between Active and Reserve Service to retain our best at a 
lower cost? 

Answer: The Army is employing an iterative and measured approach to shape officer and enlisted 
cohorts originally accessed against a much larger force requirement. Through this process the 
Army ensures that it retains our best qualified and highest potential members in the active 
component. The Army counsels all well qualified separating Soldiers and encourages them to 
pursue continued service in our reserve components. There are already established bonuses for 
those with critical skills who are walling to affiliate with selected reserve units. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Rooney for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: Is the Army planning on conducting more forced separations this year? If so, how many 
Soldiers, NCOs, and Junior Officers are going to be forced to leave? Will these Soldiers receive 
forced separations while deployed in combat? 

Answer: The Army will continue its deliberate shaping of botli officer and enlisted cohorts in the 
coming fiscal year to meet both budget and force structure targets. We expect to involuntarily 
separate approximately 1000 officers and 1200 enlisted Soldiers during the coming fiscal year. 
Officer separations are driven by statutory' requirements so there are set timelines that start upon 
Secretary of the Army approval of separation board results. The Army has shifted conduct of its 
next round of Officer Separation Boards and Enlisted Selective Early Retirement Boards 
(OSB.'eSERB) to the end of FYl 5, and will not complete processing and make appropriate 
notifications until F Y 1 6. There is no way to predict the selections by our force shaping boards, but 
the Army will continue to have officers deployed to support missions in Afghanistan and other 
important areas throughout the course of this drawdown. It is possible that in coming years, some 
who are selected will be serving in those mission areas. Enlisted Soldiers who are denied 
continued service as a result of the drawdown may be informed of their selection while deployed. 
However, because their separation is controlled by Army policy, they are retained on active duty 
for a full 12 month period following redeployment to facilitate their transition from service. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Rooney for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: What steps are the Services taking to ensure that the level of training received in the 
Reserves is comparable to that received on Active Duty and that officers' experience and expertise 
is being put to most effective use (i.e. spending more time conducting hands-on training and less 
time in classrooms with power point presentations)? 

Answer: The Army requires all of its components - Active, Reserve, and Guard - to undertake 
operations of substantia! size or duration. Accordingly, the Army has taken extensive steps to 
ensure the level of training received by the Reserve Component (RC) is comparable to training 
received in the Active Component (AC). For example: 

• The recently adopted Army Total Force Policy, in part, requires all forces to be 
validated for employment using the same procedures and standards for similar 
missions. 

• Each year two rotations at Army Combat Training Centers (CTCs) are devoted to 
Army National Guard (ARNG) Brigade Combat Teams (BCTs). 

• RC functional and multi-functional units are integrated into all Army CTC rotations. 

• During their five-year readiness cycle, every ARNG brigade and division participates 
in a warfighter exercise conducted by the Army's Mission Command Training 
Program. 

• Active Army units are fully integrated into all major .Army-sponsored RC collective 
training events, such as the ARNG’s Exportable Combat Training Capability (XCTC), 
the US Army Reserve's (USAR) Warrior Exercise (WAREX) and Combat Support 
Training Exercise (CSTX). Additionally, most of these events are supported by First 
US Army Observer, Controller/Trainers (OC/T), who reinforce Total Army standards, 

• The Army is implementing One Army School System (OASS), which will ensure 
educational courses in Active and Reserve schools are equivalent. 

While the Army has worked hard to make the training comparable, there are differences in training 
between the components. AC units and leaders train with greater frequency than do RC units and 
leaders, which is why the Army provides RC units w'ith extensive, pre-mobilization training before 
RC units are deployed operationally. The vast majority of training in AC and RC units is 
decentralized for planning and execution by unit leaders, who have full latitude to maximize 
experience and expertise of officers to best effect. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Rooney for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 


Question: What steps are the Services taking to ensure that the level of training received in the 
Reserves is comparable to that received on Active Duty and that officers' experience and expertise 
is being put to most effective use (i.e. spending more time conducting hands-on training and less 
time in classrooms with power point presentations)? 

Answer: Navy Reserve training mirrors that of the Active component. Navy-wide annual general 
military training requirements and delivery methods are no different for the Reserve component 
than for the Active component. Reserx'e and Active component officers attend the same officer 
leadership training course in Newport, R1 prior to assumption of command. Reserv'e Sailors 
attached to aviation or other operational hardware units must maintain the same level of currency 
and proficiency as their Active component counterparts. 

When emergent training requirements occur, the time allowed for completion is sometimes 
extended for the members of the Reserve component, in recognition of the fact that periodic drill 
weekend training opportunities are spaced out monthly. However, the course material is the same. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Rooney for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 


Question: What steps are the Services taking to ensure that the level of training received in the 
Reserves is comparable to that received on Active Duty and that officers' experience and expertise 
is being put to most effective use (i.e. spending more time conducting hands-on training and less 
time in classrooms with pow'er point presentations)? 

Answer: For its part, the Marine Corps Reserve has eliminated the majority of Reserve specific 
courses and Reserve Marines now undergo the same training as their Active Component 
counterparts. With the exception of a few' Reserve Enlisted PME Courses, the Reserves attend the 
same Institutional Functional Learning Centers as the Active Component. The Reserves face 
many challenges with training due to time available to train, the distributed nature of the Reserve 
Component, and the ability of Reserve Marines to take time off from their civilian employment for 
courses that run outside the annual training timeframe; however, there remains only one 
institutional standard. Our Reserve Marines also train alongside active component Marines in 
major Service and major joint exercises that support combatant commanders. This year alone will 
see approximately 3,000 of our Marines support five combatant commanders in 38 separate 
exercises. By attending the same training courses and participating with the Active Component in 
training exercises, w'e ensure the interoperability of the Total Force as Marine Reserve units and 
individuals integrate into Marine Air-Ground Task Forces. 

Whether officer or enlisted, our Marine Corps Reserve personnel go through the same entry-level 
training pipeline, and receive the same quality instruction, as their active duty counterparts. All 
enlisted Reserve personnel attend Marine Combat Training (MCT), upon completion of recruit 
training and prior to attending their MOS school. Upon successful completion of Officer 
Candidate School all Reserve officers will attend six-months of The Basic School. The curriculum 
emphasizes the skills needed to command an infantry platoon, lessons here apply to Marine 
Officers in every leadership role. They build a foundation of military knowledge and gain 
experience in the responsibilities of leadership, from accomplishing a mission to working with 
Marines. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Rooney for 
Chief Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 


Question: What steps are the Services taking to ensure that the level of training received in the 
Reserves is comparable to that received on Active Duty and that officers' experience and 
expertise is being put to most effective use (i.e. spending more time conducting hands-on 
training and less time in classrooms with power point presentations)? 

Answer: The Air Force Reserve ensures that all of its members are trained at the same level as 
their active duty counterparts. This is done both in the classroom and through practical 
application during drill weekends and other training tours. We believe this to be vital to 
maintain their ability to step in at a moment's notice to ensure that the Air Force’s combat 
capability remains constant regardless of the component the member is assigned to. In order to 
accommodate this, the Air Force Reserve routinely places members on Seasoning Training 
orders to ensure our members are afforded adequate time “outside the classroom” to maintain 
proficiency. While we cannot put every member on extended orders for Seasoning Training on a 
regular basis, we strive to ensure those in key career fields are afforded this opportunity. For 
others, we rely on .Annual Training tours and other operational tours to provide the venue for 
members to put their training into practice to hone their skills. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Joyce for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: If the Army does not receive its requested funding and sequestration goes into effect, 
can you explain the impact on readiness to the Army and the Soldiers? 

Answer: The Army’s goal under the FY 16 President’s Budget (PB) is to continue moving toward 
the appropriate balance between modernization procurement, readiness, and manpower accounts. 
This balance will return stability across the main elements of Service readiness - manning, 
equipping, and training - and will ensure sufficient full spectrum readiness within the total force 
by FY23. if reduced below PB levels due to the Budget Control Act (BCA)/sequestration, current 
readiness gains achieved as a result of the Bipartisan Budget Act of 2013 (BBA) will be quickly 
lost and the ability to regain balance across the Army will be delayed three to five more years. 

In a crisis, our choice will be between deploying un-ready units or delaying military action, both of 
which could lead to increased casualties while placing mission accomplishment at risk. While the 
Army will face a period of tiered readiness while downsizing and restructuring, sequestration 
would greatly exacerbate the effects, increase the length of time the Army is un-ready, and even 
once in balance, produce a smaller force that is less able to meet the national security strategy. 
Although the Army is committed to keeping Combat Training Centers (CTC) a priority, lack ol 
funds for home-station training will result in CTC experiences that focus more on small unit 
training than on certification of Brigade Combat Teams. Finally, because the Army cannot reduce 
end strength quickly enough, sequestration will dispropoilionally impact readiness and 
modernization in the year(s) of execution. 

The projected effects of these combined reductions is compounded by the velocity of instability 
around the world. Budgetary and programmatic projections from 2012 and 2013 on the impacts 
from fiscal reductions have been overshadowed by deteriorating global security and natural 
disasters - each requiring Army forces for stability or decisive action. The combined net effect 
will be fewer and less ready units available for contingency response. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Joyce for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: With the Army drawing down such large numbers of active duty Soldiers, how are you 
ensuring that you are retaining the most talented people and those with combat experience? How 
are you making sure that we retain the right MOS at the right grade in this environment? 

Answer: The Army employs numerous tools and programs to ensure it retains high quality 
Soldiers in the right military occupational specialties (MOS) and grades during the drawdown. 

The Army issues retention objectives to senior commands based on categories (initials, 
mid-careerist and careerists). Retention Objectives are not specifically skill and grade based, but 
reenlistmenl options offered to Soldiers are. As the Army continues to reduce its overall size, we 
will continue to adjust reenlistment options to encourage the right Soldiers with the right skills to 
reenlist by managing reenlistmenl options. The Army makes careful and deliberate adjustments to 
bonus levels often to target critical skills with bonuses in order to retain the correct Soldiers in 
these skills and grades. These bonuses remain an invaluable tool, which aid in the retention of 
Soldiers possessing valuable experience. We continue to retain our most experienced Soldiers to 
sustain our forces and maintain readiness. Since 2012. the Army has implemented quality tools 
and programs to ensure that Soldiers retained through the drawdown are highly qualified. 

Programs and policies designed to reduce the number of Soldiers focus quantitatively on Soldier 
populations in MOSs that exceed future requirements and qualitatively by assessing each Soldier’s 
potential for continued service in the Anny. The Qualitative Service Program, as an example of a 
force shaping tool, is designed to identify Noncommissioned Officers (NCOs) for involuntary 
separation from active duty in an effort to achieve mandated end-strength. This program also 
enhances the NCO Corps by retaining NCOs with the greatest potential for continued 
contributions and supports sustainment of career paths across MOS/Skill levels. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Joyce for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel Dailey follows:] 

Question: Under the current budget constraints how is the Army ensuring that Soldiers have 
adequate barracks facilities and families have adequate housing to live in? 

Answer: Family Housing, The Army is working toward meeting the OSD quality goal of 90% 
(adequate) for Family Housing by divesting, renovating or replacing inadequate 
government-owned housing, constructing new homes, and working closely with Soldiers and 
Families w'ho live off post to guide their decision making. The Army is currently at 84% 
(adequate) for Army-owned housing. We also work closely with our privatization partners to 
complete their Initial Development Plans at all privatized locations. 

Barracks. The Army goal is to ensure 95% of the Permanent Party Unaccompanied flousing 
facilities are rated as adequate. The Army is currently at 97%o (adequate) for these facilities. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Jolly for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Question: Can you elaborate on the programs or initiatives you have in place for the 
credentialing/licensing of service members and any obstacles that the services face in carrying out 
and increasing these opportunities? Additionally, can you describe any challenges separating 
service members face in transitioning to private sector licensed trade positions, including 
regulatory changes that may be required by private sector state sanctioned trade organizations? 

Answer: The Army continues to work to establish partnerships with employers linking 
transitioning Soldiers to technical training opportunities, career development experiences, and 
meaningful employment prior to their transition from active duty. Additionally, the Army has 
developed over 78 credentialing programs, which are currently being piloted, researched or 
developed across 65 Military Occupational Specialties (MOS), Soldiers can earn these credentials 
during MOS training. In FY14, over 25,104 certifications were awarded at an average cost of 
$290.00 per Soldier. 

Pre-apprenticeship and internship programs established at many installations have provided 
transitioning Soldiers with the technical training and the employment skills and abilities necessary 
to compete for jobs in the civilian sector. However, this cannot be satisfactorily accomplished 
without adequate collaboration with the civilian employment training system, including private 
business networks, which Fort Lee in Virginia has modeled for installations across the country. 
This is the type of task that an employment counselor would typically perform. Partnerships with 
organizations like the Commonwealth Center for Advance Logistics (CCALS) in Virginia provide 
training on the development of new and advanced solutions to optimize logistics efficiency, reduce 
costs and maximize logistics systems value. Similarly, Joint Base Lewis-McChord continues to 
work with the United Association of Plumbers and Pipefitters to establish pre-apprenticeship 
programs in welding and heating, ventilation and air conditioning. These programs have expanded 
to other installations, resulting in w'cll-paying jobs for Soldiers immediately after transition from 
active duty. Licensing and certification requirements can vary from state to state. The Army is 
working with the Defense State Liaison Office to address certification and licensing issues with 
state legislatures in an attempt to mitigate the effect on transitioning Service members. 

All transitioning Soldiers, at a minimum, arc counseled on the use of Post 9/1 1 GI Bill benefits for 
post-secondary/lechnical training programs and are shown how to access the list of Department ot 
Labor’s registered apprenticeship programs. These Soldiers require a higher level of support to 
include individualized attention and/or reasonable accommodation during the transition process. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Jolly for Master Chief 
Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 

Question; Can you elaborate on the programs or initiatives you have in place for the 
credentialing/licensing of service members and any obstacles that the services face in carrying out 
and increasing these opportunities? Additionally, can you describe any challenges separating 
service members face in transitioning to private sector licensed trade positions, including 
regulatory changes that may be required by' private sector state sanctioned trade organizations? 

Answer; Navy has a dynamic program as part of a Joint Service initiative to promote civilian 
credentialing opportunities for military Service members. The Navy Credentialing Opportunities 
On-Line (Navy COOL) program offers Sailors the opportunity to earn civilian certifications and 
licenses corresponding to their Navy ratings, designators, collateral duties, and out-of-rating 
assignments. Every Navy occupation has at least one professional credential available, and more 
than 1,800 civilian certifications are now funded. The program currently funds over 15,000 
credentialing exams per year, for approximately 7,500 individuals. 

At this time, Navy has no known obstacles in the operation of Navy COOL and the credentialing 
opportunities offered to Sailors. 

A challenge separating Sailors face in transitioning to private sector licensed trade positions is the 
lack of State reciprocity. As licenses are generally state-regulated, requirements to attain and 
maintain a license in one state may not be the same for other states. For example, a Sailor on active 
duty may attain a license in a particular state (i.e., California), but subsequently transitions out of 
the service and seeks employment in a different state. The attained license may not be recognized 
by the other state, and this may require the separating Sailor to re-do training, education, 
experience, exams, or fees in order to meet the state's licensing requirements. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Jolly for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows;] 

Question: Can you elaborate on the programs or initiatives you have in place for the 
credentialing/licensing of service members and any obstacles that the services face in carrying out 
and increasing these opportunities? Additionally, can you describe any challenges separating 
service members face in transitioning to private sector licensed trade positions, including 
regulatory changes that may be required by private sector state sanctioned trade organizations? 

Answer: The Marine Corps introduced Marine Corps Credentialing Opportunities On-Line 
(COOL) on 1 October 20 1 4 t httnst/’/www.cool.navv.mil/usmc/’index.htm ). COOL provides 
credentialing awareness and information across a Marine’s entire career - encompassing the 
spectrum of recruiting, retention and transition. It also provides information to potential 
employers about the occupational field experience and professional skills of transitioning Marines, 
Additionally, the Marine Corps is exploring the potential ot additional training opportunities in 
some trades for transitioning Marines. 

Recognition and certification of the unique skills and attributes ofeombat arms occupational fields 
has tremendous potential application across numerous trades and businesses, but has yet to be 
defined in credentialing/licensing opportunities. Unlike more technical skills, e.g. commercial 
driver licensing, the uniquely qualifying skills of the combat arms fields, such as small unit 
leadership, complex problem solving, and intrapersonal dynamics and team-building, have yet to 
be fully explored by certifying trade organizations and associations. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Jolly for 
Chief Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

Question: Can you elaborate on the programs or initiatives you have in place for the 
credentialing/licensing of service members and any obstacles that the services face in carrying 
out and increasing these opportunities? Additionally, can you describe any challenges separating 
service members face in transitioning to private sector licensed trade positions, including 
regulatory changes that may be required by private sector state sanctioned trade organizations? 

Answer: On October 1, 2014, the Air Force joined its sister services in providing service 
members opportunities to further their professional development and education. The 
Credentialing Opportunities On-Line program provides Airmen with a onc-stop shop resource to 
research .Air Force Specialty Code-related industry-recognized certifications and licenses. 

Airmen may apply for funding, similar to Military Tuition Assistance, to cover the cost of 
credentialing. All efforts are made to assist our Airmen in obtaining career and certification 
goals, while at the same time helping them to become more competitive with their peers in the 
civilian sector and subsequently preparing them for transition. 

The Credentialing Opportunities On-Line program covers the expense for the enlisted force to 
take the credential exam for approximately 638 civilian credentials supporting 135 enlisted 
career fields. Although there are many aspects to credentialing, the two basic types are 
certifications and licensure. While most certifications are national and have the same 
requirements in every state, i.e. the “gold standard” Federal Aviation Administration’s Airframe 
and Powerplant certification, occupational licenses however are state or industry' driven and can 
differ substantially. 

For the next three fiscal years, the Air Force is programmed to fund credential exams and 
associated fees. However, due to recent budget constraints, we anticipate obstacles in carrying 
out the fiscal year 2015 National Defense .Authorization Act mandate requiring the Services to 
also fund coursework, text books, and materials. 

Since this program is still in its infancy, the Air Force does not have data nor a mechanism to 
track post-service employment as this would fall within the purview of the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: With the Army drawing down such large numbers of active duty Soldiers, how are you 
ensuring that you are retaining the most talented people and those with combat experience? How 
are you making sure that we retain the right MOS at the right grade in this environment? For 
example, what type of drawdown management programs attd policies the Army is using to shape 
the Force? 

Answer: The Army drawdown requires and uses numerous tools and programs to ensure it retains 
high quality Soldiers in the right military occupational specialties (MOS) and grades. 

To meet the needs of the entire Army, retention objectives are sent to senior commands based on 
categories (initials, mid-careerist and careerists). As the Army continues to reduce its overall size, 
we will continue to adjust reenlistment options to encourage the right Soldiers with the right skills 
to reenlist by managing reenlistment options. All of these adjustment decisions are based on the 
strength ofcach occupational grade and qualified skill. 

Part of these adjustments includes shifts in bonus levels targeting critical skills with bonuses to 
retain the best Soldiers in the skills and grades needed now and in the future. These bonuses 
remain an imperative tool, which aid in the retention of Soldiers possessing valuable experience. 
Since 2012, the Army has implemented quality tools and programs to ensure that Soldiers retained 
through the drawdown are highly qualified. 

Programs and policies designed to reduce the number of Soldiers focus quantitatively on Soldier 
populations in MOSs that exceed future requirements and qualitatively by assessing each Soldier’s 
potential for continued service in the Army. The Qualitative Service Program is an example of a 
force shaping tool. This program is designed to identify Noncommissioned Officers (NCOs) for 
involuntary separation from active duty. All ol these elforts combined to collectively maximize 
the quality and quantity needed in the force by retaining NCOs with the greatest potential for 
continued service and contributions. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question; Do you think the drawdown is negatively impacting the morale of our soldiers? 

Answer: There is no question that the drawdowns, no matter how necessary, affect morale. As the 
Army reduces end strength and subsequent force structure, fewer promotion and career 
advancement opportunities will be realized, which creates a level of uncertainty lor Soldiers and 
Families and an emotional drain on those who must separate from service. Because we cannot 
keep every Solider, the Army is strongly encouraging those quality Soldiers transitioning from the 
Active Component to continue to serve in the Reserve Components. And the Army will, of course, 
work with all our tremendous Soldiers to help them as they transition to civilian life. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: Provide an update on the effectiveness of the Soldier for Life program in preparing 
Soldiers for transition to civilian life? 

Answer: Based on nearly 6.000 respondents to the January and February 2015 Exit Questionnaire, 
74,2% of respondents agreed/strongly agreed that Soldier for Life- Transition Assistance Program 
(SFL-TAP) better prepared them to achieve their transition goals. Only 2,5% of Active 
Component Soldiers disagreed/strongly disagreed with that statement, and 23.3% neither agreed 
nor disagreed. 

As a positive trend. Total Force Unemployment Compensations Ex- Servicemembers (UCX) 
applications (eligible only) have decreased from 25,284 in first quarter of fiscal year (FY) 2013, to 
14,532 in the first quarter FY14, and to 12,648 in the first quarter of FYl 5, a drop of 50%. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: I have read that of the 26 females in the first group that attended pre-Ranger, 5 passed. 
How has the integration process gone? What changes have been made to accommodate females 
and have those changes impacted the course? 

Answer: The Ranger Training and Assessment Course (RTAC) at Fort Benning is training all 
Soldiers, both men and women, in order to best prepare them for the U.S. Army Ranger course. 
The course’s instruction, training, and performance standards have not changed with integration; 
all Soldiers are trained and assessed to the same standards. What has changed is the Soldier 
packing list, which has been updated to include female uniform and hygiene items with no impact 
to the course. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows;] 


Question: The second group to attend pre-Ranger only had one of the 17 female students pass. 
What do you account for the difference from the previous class? 

Answer: The second Ranger Training and Assessment Course (RTAC) was conducted in 
accordance with the course program of instruction and performance standards. There is no 
specific data or event indicating why the failure rate was different between the two R'l ACs. In 
general, both men and w'omen fail for similar reasons - most fail the Ranger physical assessment 
(pushups, situps, 5-mile run, chinups). Women fail pushups and chinups at higher rates than the 
course’s average, but are on par with land navigation, situps, and other course performance 
requirements. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: When do you expect to complete this trial period and fully open Ranger School to all 
service members? 

Answer: The assessment period for women attending the Ranger Course will end when all women 
w'ho start the April 20 1 5 Ranger course either successfully complete all phases or have not been 
able to complete due to various factors, for example, a sprained ankle. 'I'he Secretary of the Army 
will make a recommendation to the Secretary of Defense in 2015 regarding the Ranger Course. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A, Dailey follows:] 


Question; What policies and programs are currently in place to combat sexual assault and provide 
immediate care and assistance to victims of sexual assault? 

Answer: The Army’s efforts to ensure it retains the trust and confidence of the nation are 
embedded in an overarching program that combines initiatives related to preventing and 
responding to sexual assault and sexual harassment. This program, Sexual Harassment/Assaiilt 
Response and Prevention (SHARP), operationalizes its efforts throughout the .Army using a 
prevention strategy called the “I. A.M. Strong” Campaign, which stands for Intervene, Act, and 
Motivate. 

Since its inception in 2009, the Army’s SHARP Program focused its efforts on five specific 
priorities or Lines of Effort (LOE): LOE 1 - Prevention of sexual assault, LOE 2 - Competent and 
sensitive investigations of sexual assault, LOE 3 - Accountability for the peipetrators of sexual 
assault and the chain of command, LOE 4 - Assistance to, and advocacy for, victims of sexual 
assault, LOE 5 - Effective assessment ofSHARP programs. These five LOE mirror those found in 
the Department of Defense (DoD) Sexual .Assault Prevention and Response Strategic Plan and are 
formally expressed in the Army’s 2014 SHARP Campaign Plan. 

Specifically, the Array remains dedicated to victim care and response through LOE 4 (Advocacy). 
In 20 1 4, the Chief of Staff directed the development of a centralized SHARP Academy to expand 
the knowledge and skills of SARCs and VAs. To date, the SllARP Academy has hosted nine 
courses, training more than 200 personnel on their responsibilities within the program and 
validating a comprehensive curriculum that includes enhanced human relations, interpersonal 
communication, and leadership training. The Army also ensures that victims of sexual assault 
receive quality medical care. Since 2012, the U.S. Army Medical Command (MEDCOM) has 
trained more than 100 Sexual Assault Medical Eorcnsic Examiners (SAMFE) annually. 
Reconstituted and improved in 2014, a Sexual Assault Medical Management Office in every 
Military Treatment Facility (MTF) optimizes coordination of sexual assault cases and consists of a 
medical director, a Sexual Assault Care Coordinator, a Sexual Assault Clinical Provider, the 
Sexual Assault Behavioral Health provider and all SAMFE. Since 2014, MEDCOM also provides 
at least one Sexual Assault Nurse Examiner at every MT'F with a 24/7 emergency room. Equally 
notable for this LOE, the Army began a program of providing victims with Special Victims 
Counsel (SVC) in FY14. The SVC represents the victim throughout the investigation and 
accountability process, with the primary duty to represent the express interests of the victim. The 
Army maintains approximately 78 specially trainedjudge advocates serving as SVCs in the Active 
Component: 75 in the Army Reserve, and 47 in the Army National Guard. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: Incidents of assault appear to be highest among the 1 8-24 year old, junior enlisted 
population. What programs are in place at initial entry training locations? What programs are in 
place to help train our commanders and senior NCOs to handle such cases? 

Answer: Sexual 1 larassment/Assault Response and Prevention (SHARP) training is fully 
integrated into all levels of Army professional military education (PMBi) for Soldiers, NCOs, and 
officers. The .Army first introduced SAPR (now SHARP) training in 2006 by requiring annual unit 
training and subsequently embedding it in all levels of PME from Initial Entry Training to the 
Army War College. The Army continued to improve its SHARP training, which now complies 
with the core competencies and learning objectives developed by the DoD Sexual Assault 
Prevention and Response Office (SAPRO), in collaboration with the Services. 

Soldiers now receive a one-hour introductory course on SHARP policy and resources during their 
first two w'eeks of Basic Combat Training (BCT) and are introduced to the ’‘Sex Rules” messaging 
targeted for new recruits (“Sex Rules - Follow' Them”). This set of ten “Sex Rules” break down 
the elements of sexual harassment and sexual assault and define them in simple, relatable terms. 
By linking each rule to an Army Value, the scenario-based training helps establish the social 
behavior expected of all Soldiers. 

Later in BCT, tw'o additional hours of SHARP training help Soldiers learn about their 
responsibilities to take action using several interactive vignettes during the very well-received 
production of “Sex Signals.” This 90-minute, live, two-person, audience interactive program 
contains skits dealing with topics ranging from dating and consent, to rape and other topics such as 
body language, alcohol use and intervention. 

Training for senior leaders occurs at the Battalion and Brigade Pre-Command Course, the 
Sergeants Major Academy and the Army War College. The focus for the training is to enable 
leaders to identify prevention measures and create an organizational climate that prevents sexual 
harassment and sexual assault. 

The .Army includes SHARP training in the Drill Sergeant School, the Company Commander/First 
Sergeants Course, the Intermediate Level Education course for Majors and the remaining NCO 
P.ME curriculum to include: Warrior Leader Cour.se for Junior NCOs, Advanced Leader Course 
for Staff Sergeants, Senior Leader Course for Sergeants First Class, and Sergeants Major 
Academy. 


Training in the Captains Career Course focuses on Company Commanders’ roles and 
responsibilities and their ability to foster a climate of prevention. The Officer Candidate School 
training focuses on new leader responsibilities that support the Army’s SHARP Program, 
including a description of the sexual harassment and sexual assault prevention strategy. The 
Warrant Officer Basic Course, Warrant Officer Staff Course, Warrant Officer .Advanced Course 
and the Warrant Officer Senior Staff College also contain revised SHARP training. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 

Question; During last year's hearing, you all w'ere asked if the Services are seeing positive results 
of the "VOW to Hire Heroes Act"? Are you noticing an increase and are there any quantitative 
results you can provide at this time? 

Answer: Yes, we are seeing positive results. In FY14, 127,000 Soldiers eligible for transition 
assistance services transitioned from active duty. VOW compliance across the Army was 70% 
with active duty at 83%, U.S. Army Reserve at 51% and Army National Guard at 46%. VOW 
compliance numbers increased sharply over FY13 with Total Army seeing an 18% increase: the 
active duty increased 1 2%, the USAR increased 34%, and the ARNG recorded 1 7% improvement. 

Since the first quarter (Ql) of fiscal year (FY) 2013, through Q1 of FY15, the Total Force Army 
Unemployment Compensation Ex-Servicemember (UCX) quarterly payments have decreased 
from $1 10,000,000 to $70,000,000, or 36%. This reduction in UCX quarterly payments suggests 
that the 'WOW to Hire Heroes Act” is working because more transitioning Soldiers are finding 
employment. A quarter by quarter breakdown for the last two FYs follows: 

FY13Q1: $1 10,153,987.07 
FY13 Q2: $112,457,388.01 (+2.2%) 

FY13 Q3: $109,688,830.92 (-2..5% 

FY13 Q4: ,$99,443,808.38 (-9.3%) 

FY14Q1: $94,320,549.71 (-5.2%) 

FY14Q2: $84,651,625.45 (-10.3%) 

FY14 Q3: $75,946,449.80 (-10.3%) 

FY14 Q4: $69,512,093.1 1 (-8.5%) 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: Do you have anything similar to the Army's Solidcr for Life program? 

Answer; The Army is very proud of its Soldier for Life (SFL) program. Since its establishment in 
2012, SFL has been instrumental in bringing unprecedented synergy to the military and Veteran 
support efforts at the national, regional, and community' levels. The program touches on far more 
than transition; it supports Soldiers, Civilians, Retired Soldiers, Veterans, and Families throughout 
all phases of the Soldier Life Cycle. In truth, SFL offers the umbrella under which a new Army 
identity will be forged. The Army strongly believes that creating a mindset of “Once a Soldier, 
Always a Soldier. . ,a Soldier for Life!" and establishing strong connections between the Army, its 
Soldiers, and American communities are pivotal to our ability to .sustain the premier all-volunteer 
force going forward. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: Where are the services in regard to the lifting on the prohibitions on women serving in 
various Military Occupational Specialties, do you think attrition and medical issues are a key 
factor and how can we address these issues? 

Answer: The Secretary of the Army will make his final decision regarding the closed occupations 
in Fall 2015. The Army continues to review the attrition and injury rates to determine ways to 
reduce those categories for both genders. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


Question: Has the continuing discussion over changing military benefits impacted morale? What 
factors should we (Congress) be considering as this issue continues to move forward ? 

Answer; Critical to sustaining the high quality All-Volunteer Force now and into the future is 
maintaining the trust our Soldiers, Civilians and Families have that their nation will properly care 
for them. The continued uncertainty about future compensation and benefits has impacted morale 
and introduced even more instability into the lives of our Total Army Family, who already face 
uncertainty from the challenges of seiving a nation at war. This cannot be understated. 

The Army fully supports modest reforms to pay raises, health care and other benefits that have 
been proposed. Without these reforms, the Army will face increasing pressure to balance 
personnel, modernization and readiness. 

Meeting the rising cost of pay and benefits for our troops and retirees is one of the core challenges 
facing the Department of Defense today. Sustaining the All- Volunteer Force and caring for our 
service members and their families underpins everything we do as an organization. .As such, we 
must guarantee that future portions of the defense budget strike the proper balance ot maintaining 
our force structure, readiness, and modernization capabilities, w'hile adequately compensating our 
personnel and sustaining the all-volunteer force. 

We have to make tough decisions regarding readiness and modernization while providing a 
balanced compensation plan, In last year's budget submission, we chose to slow the growth of 
military compensation costs and return critical funds needed for sustaining training, readiness, and 
modernization. 

The department remains committed to ensuring any proposed changes keep faith with those who 
are serving today and with those who have screwed in the past - our retirees - but the proper balance 
must be found to ensure we maintain oiu force structure, readiness, and modernization capabilities 
while adequately compensating our personnel. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman i^ishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 


Question: What policies and programs are currently in place to combat sexual assault and provide 
immediate care and assistance to victims of sexual assault? 

Answer: The prevention initiatives use a multi-faceted approach focusing on command climate, 
deterrence, and bystander intervention. Navy commanders are charged with fostering an 
environment in which sexual assault, as well as behaviors and actions leading to sexual assault, are 
not tolerated, condoned or ignored. To that end, we have taken the following actions: 

• The Twenty-First Century Sailor Office was established on the Chief of Naval Operations 
Staff and its Director was named as the Navy’s Sexual Assault Prevention and Response 
(SAPR) Officer to direct the implementation of Navy-wide SAPR efforts. 

• The prospective Commanding Officer/Senior Enlisted Academy curriculum contains 
specific training on how to recognize and prevent sexual assault. 

• A comprehensive, audience-focused SAPR training curriculum exists at every Navy entry 
point (Recruit Training Command, U.S. Naval Academy, Reserve Officer Training Corps, 
and Officer Candidate School). 

• Command climate surveys are conducted within 90 days of a commander assuming 
command and annually thereafter; results are reviewed by all units’ Immediate Superior In 
Command (ISICs) and briefed to members of the unit. 

• Commanding Officer Fitness Reports (FITREPS) now include feedback on how well 
leaders handle sexual assaults when they occur under their purview. In addition, raters are 
required to evaluate performance in the areas of “Command or Organization 
Climate/Equal Opportunity and Military Bearing/Character.’’ 

• The Department of the Navy developed and presented mandatory SAPR training for all 
civilian employees entitled “Sexual Assault Prevention: One Team, One Fight”. The 
training addresses bystander intervention, reporting options and resources for civilian 
employees, and the impact of sexual assault on victims, commands and mission 
accomplishment. 

• SAPR Officers in the grade of 0-4 or above have been established at our most senior 
commands and are responsible for monitoring and analyzing sexual assault data and trends, 
ensuring policy and procedural compliance within subordinate commands, and providing 
subject matter expertise to the Commander on sexual assault prevention methods and 
initiatives. 


To deter sexual assault, the Navy has identified and implemented best practices throughout the 
Navy to include: 

• An ongoing alcohol de-glaiuorization campaign that promotes the responsible use of 
alcohol. 

• Roving barracks patrols increase the visible presence of leadership to deter behavior that 
may lead to sexual assault or other misconduct. 

• In our barracks, indoctrination training requirements have been modified to improve safety 
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of barracks for residents, and Resident Advisor (E-6 and above) training is mandatory. 

• Facilities are surveyed to identify areas that require better lighting, visibility, or other 
safety improvements to reduce the vulnerability of Sailors. 

Bystander Intervention (Bl) is another key element of our prevention efforts. Specifically: 

• Bystander Intervention to the Fleet (BI2F) is peer-delivered skills training that enables 
Sailors to identify situations that require inten'ention and learn the skills necessary to 
actively and safely intervene. 

• All Training Support Center / “A” schools deliver BI training to post-recruit training 
Sailors. 

• The Coalition of Sailors Against Destructive Decisions chapters provide peer-to-peer 
mentoring and SAPR strategic messaging. 

• Fleet Workshops and Personnel Readiness Summits are delivered to the Fleet 
concentration areas; programs incorporate Bystander Intervention training and innovative 
sexual assault training. 

To provide immediate, continued care and support to victims the Navy has the following Victim 
Assistance programs: 

• Sexual Assault Response Coordinators (SARCs) and SAPR Victim Advocates (SAPR 
VAs) serve as the single point of contact to coordinate sexual assault response when a 
sexual assault is reported. SAPR VAs facilitate care and provide referrals and non-c!inical 
support and advocacy to victims. Navy has improved the quality ot specialized training 
and certification for SARCs, SAPR VAs, NCIS investigators, legal and medical personnel, 
and other first responders to ensure victims are treated with sensitivity and to minimize the 
risk of re-traumatization. Navy has 82 civilian SARCs, 7 AD SARCs, 67 civilian SAPR 
VAs, and over 5,000 SAPR Unit VAs (uniformed, collateral duly). 

• The Deployed Re.siliency Counselor (DRC) initiative was implemented in FYI4 to 
enhance victim services and response. DRCs are civilian licensed mental health 
counselors assigned to large deck ships who work cooperatively with military and civilian 
medical, social service, law enforcement, chaplains and legal personnel on behalf of sexual 
assault victims to provide Sailors with critical support services during deployments, DRCs 
provide clinical, educational, and support services across a spectrum of care. DRCs arc 
also required to complete SARC and SAPR VA training and maintain D-SA.ACP 

certif cation to perform SAPR duties as needed. Navy will have 1 8 DRCs assigned to large 
ships by mid-fiscal year 2015. 

• Navy implemented the Victims Legal Counsel (VLC) program which dedicates 30 Judge 
Advocates (29 VLCs and one Chief of Staff) with military justice experience to provide 
eligible victims of sexual assault w'ith legal support. The primary mission of the VLC 
Program is to provide legal counsel and, as appropriate, advocacy for victims. Navy VLCs 
will help protect victims' rights through the investigative and adjudicative stages of the 
military justice system. VLCs also assist SARCs and SAPR VAs in the successful 
execution of their duties, VLC duties include explaining the investigative and military 
justice processes; advocating the victim's rights and interests; and, when appropriate, 
appearing in court on the victim's behalf. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows;] 


Question: Incidents of assault appear to be highest among the 1 8-24 year old, junior enlisted 
population. What programs are in place at initial entry training locations? What programs are in 
place to help train our commanders and senior NCOs to handle such cases ? 

Answer: Navy has SAPR Programs at all initial entry training locations. Beginning with 
accession training, Navy capitalizes on the opportunity to mentor new Service members, instill 
Navy Core Values, and establish an expectation for command culture and climate. Each Navy 
accession venue has customized SAPR training embedded in their indoctrination curricula. These 
accession points include the Delayed Entry Program (DEP), Recruit Training Command (RTC), 
IJ.S. Naval Academy (USNA), Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps (NROTC), and Officer 
Training Command (OTC). 

• Delayed Entry Program SAPR training is a mandatory pre-accession training for all future 
Sailors, which defines Navy policy standards related to sexual harassment, sexual assault, 
professional expectations, and potential disciplinary actions. 

• Enlisted recruits at Recruit Training Command (RTC) learn to understand and embrace 
Navy Core Values and the concept of "what a Shipmate is and does.” RTC staff members 
transform civilians into basic Sailors over a 59-day period. Experts provide training in 
multiple formats. New reemits receive a SAPR presentation, participate in open 
discussion, and w'atch a video. RTC instructors also deliver SAPR-Fleet (SAPR-F) 
training and present information on the Uniform Code of Military Justice (UCMJ). I he 
Naval Health Clinic (NHC) Great Lakes provides a recruit wellness brief called 
“Reinforcing Education to Achieve Health,” which addresses several topics, among them, 
sexual health awareness and good decision making in sexual matters. Prior to graduation 
and off-base w'eekend privileges, the RTC staff give recruits a liberty briet, emphasizing 
the importance of shipmates looking after each other, and avoiding situations that place 
them at risk. 

• Following graduation from recruit training, enlisted Sailors who attend initial technical 
skills training (“A” School) complete the two-day Navy Military Training Program. This 
program addresses topics such as: decision-making, hazing, sexual harassment, 
fraternization, “Blue-on-Blue” violence, and sexual activity. Additionally, each Sailor also 
receives 4.5 hours of focused Bystander Intervention skills training. 

Additionally, Navy has taken steps to assess the impacts of these efforts. With the active 
support of the Chiefof Naval Operations, the Department of the Navy Sexual Assault Prevention 
and Response Office has partnered with Naval Education and Training Command to implement a 
continuous program of voluntary sexual assault surveys for young Sailors graduating from every 
Navy post-recruit "A" School. Surveys indicate the training is having a positive impact. 
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Prospective Officers enter the Navy via one of three accession points: the U.S. Naval Academy 
(USNA). Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps (NROTC), and Officer Training Command 
(OTC). 

• The USNA SAPR Office provides annual training and education sessions for all 
midshipmen, faculty, staff, active duty, and civilian personnel Training and education 
sessions range from large-group informational sessions to small, interactive discussions. 
The primary training for midshipmen is the Sexual Harassment and Assault Prevention 
Education (SHAPE) program, a tiered approach, aligned with the four-year USNA 
curriculum. The curriculum includes embedded concepts of the continuum ot harm, as 
well as building leadership ethics and culture. The program deconstructs cultural myths 
about accepted behaviors and provides practical tools for leaders to use to intervene. In 
addition to the formal SHAPE course, midshipmen receive briefings by SAPR Office staff 
members at the Fail and Spring brigade reforming and prior to summer training. The 
briefings increase awareness, identify specific risks, and provide Bystander Intervention 
training. Since 2012, midshipmen also receive SAPR-Leadership (SAPR-L) and SAPR-F 
training. 

• .At NROTC units, initial SAPR training is provided to midshipmen during freshman 
orientation. Sophomore, junior, and senior NROTC midshipmen complete SAPR-L/F 
training annually. 

• For prospective officers entering the Navy through Officer Candidate School (OCS), the 
curriculum requires training on SAPR, inappropriate touching, and fraternization. Upon 
arrival, students receive an in-brief from a chaplain and initial SAPR training. Over the 
nine-week OCS program, additional SAPR training covers the definition of sexual assault, 
reporting options, and the role of Sexual Assault Response Coordinators (SARCs) and 
SAPR Victim Advocates (VAs). Candidates are also briefed on Bystander Intervention 
during liberty briefs. All candidates receive brochures and wallet-sized cards during initial 
SAPR training containing explanations of the reporting options as well as the Department 
of Defense (DoD) Safe Helpline contact information. The command also provides a 
designated room and telephone to permit Sailors to make private Safe Helpline calls. 

Navy has programs in place to help train commanders and senior enlisted leaders to handle SAPR 
cases. 


• Prospective commanding officers, executive officers and senior enlisted leaders, i.e., the 
command triad, attend the Naval Leadership and Ethics Course prior to assuming their 
leadership roles. The SAPR module of this course incorporates standardized competencies 
and learning objectives established by DoD and the Services. Navy utilized portions of the 
SAPR-L training video in the updated module to ensure continuity of message and 
relevance for the operational fleet. A Department of the Navy (DON) Sexual Assault 
Prevention and Response Office (SAPRO) Commander 's Guide is also provided to all 
current and prospective command triads, to help them manage and execute their command 
SAPR programs. 
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• Our SAPR-L course was developed and executed to enhance the ability of all leaders in 
grades W-l and above to comprehend the scope of the sexual assault problem, and 
understand the causes and factors which will help in preventing it. SAPR-L focuses on 
leadership’s role in preventing sexual assault, including, encouraging Bystander 
Intervention, creating the appropriate command climate, caring for victims, and holding 
alleged offenders appropriately accountable. SAPR-L provides needed context and 
pragmatic problem awareness for leaders to prevent and respond to incidents of sexual 
assault. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 


Question: During last year's hearing, you all were asked if the Services are seeing positive results 
of the "VOW to Hire Heroes Act"? Are you noticing an increase and are there any quantitative 
results you can provide at this time? 

Answer: Over the last several years, Navy has made tremendous strides in implementing the 
revised Transition Assistance Program (TAP), which addresses the Veterans Opportunity to W'ork 
(VOW) to Hire Heroes Act, and the Presidential directive to improve career readiness for all 
transitioning service members. 

Results of a Department of Defense fourth quarter fiscal year 2014 assessment reflect that 86 
percent of Sailors agreed, or strongly agreed, that the curriculum was beneficial in helping them 
gain information and skills needed to better plan for transition. Later this year, the Department oJ 
Veterans Affairs will conduct a survey of veterans to assess the post-separation effectiveness of 
the transition program. 
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IQueslions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 


Question: Do you have anything similar to the Army's Solider for Life program? 

Answer: Navy does not have a specific Sailor for Life Program, but offers many of the same 
services Soldier for Life offers, under the Navy’s 21’’' Century Sailor Office. 

Wc use a Career Development Board (CDB) process as the primary delivery method to ensure all 
Sailors, active duty and reserve, and their families, are provided the guidance necessary to make 
informed career decisions based on current Navy policies, programs, and procedures, Irom 
accession to separation. We incoiporatcd a new transition assistance program. Military Life Cycle, 
into the CDB process, to ensure that Sailors are prepared for a successful Navy career, as well as 
successful transition to civilian employment when they separate or retire. 

In addition, the Navy refers Sailors looking for employment and prospective employers to the 
Veterans Employment Center (VEC). The VEC is the federal government's single authoritative 
internet source for connecting transitioning service members. Veterans and their families to career 
opportunities. The VEC allows employers to post job opportunities that will be visible to and 
searchable by job seekers, and search service members' profiles by keyword and/or geographic 
location. 

Finally, to assist Sailors following retirement, the Navy Retired Activities I’Jranch ensures the 
retired community is kept apprised of benefits, entitlements, rights and privileges, and provides 
customer service to over 650,000 Navy retirees, and their families, annuitants, and survivors, 
around the world. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows;] 


Question: Where are the services in regard to the lifting on the prohibitions on women serving in 
various Military Occupational Specialties, do you think attrition and medical issues are a key- 
factor and how can we address these issues? 

Answer: Navy is on track to comply with the Secretary' of Defense-directed rescission of the 1994 
Direct Ground Combat Definition and Assignment Rule (DGCAR), We expect to have no closed 
occupations, few- closed positions, and equal professional opportunity for females in every officer 
designator and enlisted rating, by January 1, 2016. 

All Coastal Riverine Force positions, including Navy Joint Terminal Attack Controller positions, 
are open for assignment of women. Select religious and medical positions in support of the Marine 
Corps are open to women, and we continue to follow the integration timeline established by the 
Marine Corps. Ail submarine occupations and Navy Enlisted Classifications (NECs) are now 
open to women. Female officers currently serve aboard select OHIO class and Virginia class 
submarines. Phase 1 of integration of enlisted women will begin this year with the two crews of an 
OHIO class, and continue with 1 2 additional crews, roughly over a five-year period, through 2021 . 
Phase II will consist of integrating the crews of new construction Virginia-class fast attack 
submarines. 

The only Navy occupations currently closed to officer and enlisted women are within the Naval 
Special Warfare community, which are being evaluated by both Navy and U.S. Special Operations 
Command. The Naval Health Research Center is evaluating and validating physical standards for, 
and conducting a comprehensive analysis of the physical demands underlying Special Warfare 
(SEAL) and Special Warfare Boat (SWCC) operations. This analysis includes determining 
aerobic, anaerobic and strength parameters, as well as examining what personality attributes are 
critical for mission success in the SEAL and SWCC communities. 

Navy’s goal is to ensure that the mission is met with the best-qualified and most capable people, 
regardless of gender. Opening positions and occupations to a wider pool of skilled personnel 
maximizes military capabilities and provides additional qualified applicants from which to draw. 
In order to preserve unit readiness, cohesion, and morale, and to minimize attrition, we will apply 
lessons learned from the surface, aviation, and submarine integration to ensure success, 
Additionally, Navy is taking steps to improve culture, increase career flexibility, and provide more 
family friendly initiatives in an effort to increase female retention. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Master 
Chief Petty Officer Michael D. Stevens follows:] 


Question: Has the continuing discussion over changing military benefits impacted morale? What 
factors should we (Congress) be considering as this issue continues to move forward? 

Answer: Morale is currently good. But continuing uncertainty about future pay and benefits 
driven by fiscal uncertainty could affect morale. 

Sailors and their families can understand the need to slow the growth of compensation in order to 
balance investment in personnel, equipment, and readiness. Congress should consider keeping 
these investments balanced and to ensure that Sailors have everything they need in order to 
accomplish the Navy’s important missions - safely and effectively. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 


Question: What policies and programs are currently in place to combat sexual assault and provide 
immediate care and assistance to victims of sexual assault? 

Answer: From FY12 to FY14, the Marine Corps expended more than $16 million toward Sexual 
Assault Prevention and Response (SAPR) programs and policies to combat sexual assault. 
Large-scale initiatives include the establishment of the Victims’ Legal Counsel Organization 
(VLCO); expansion of a SAPR training continuum of courses tailored to the knowledge and duties 
of target Marine audiences, including Ethical Discussion Group (EDG) video vignettes designed 
to prepare Marines to intervene in real life situations; and the mandatory credentialing of all SAPR 
victim advocates in the field, which requires 32 hours of continuing education every two years. 

In terms of immediate victim care, every' Marine Corps installation has a local sexual assault 
helpline that is available 24/7, which provides victims immediate access to appropriate care and 
critical information. Sexual Assault Response Coordinators. SAPR Victim Advocates, and 
Uniformed Victim Advocates are responsible for staffing the line and ensuring that it is accessible 
at all times. In addition, for all victims filing unrestricted reports of sexual assault, Commanders 
must complete a SAPR 8-Day Brief wdthin eight calendar days of when each unrestricted report 
was fled to ensure victims are given timely and comprehensive information and referrals to all 
services and resources. The 8-Day Brief was codified in the FY 14 National Defense Authorization 
Act and is being adopted for use across the Department of Defense. Victims also have the option 
to file restricted reports, which allows them to gain access to medical, advocacy, forensic, and 
counseling services without involving law enforcement or command. 

The Marine Corps has increased its capacity to implement research-informed and evidence-based 
programs that are designed to help prevent the crime of sexual assault. We will concentrate on 
empowering our sraall-unit leaders to take responsibility for their SAPR program; understanding 
the dynamics between the bystander, victim, and offender populations in the Marine Corps; and 
analyzing the unique but equally harmful effects of sexual as.saull on specific demographics, such 
as male Marine victims. In addition, we will continue to expand our SAPR training continuum. 
Future initiatives include a training program designed for Company Grade Officers and Staff 
Non-Commissioned Officers that will teach practical decision-making skills in their roles as 
leaders, mentors, and supervisors in preventing and responding to sexual assault. In addition, 
because our Uniform Victim Advocates are often the first responders for our Marines who have 
been victimized, we will ensure these advocates are equipped with the latest information and skills 
on quality victim advocacy services. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 


Question: Incidents of assault appear to be highest among the 18-24 year old, junior enlisted 
population. What programs are in place at initial entry training locations? What programs are in 
place to help train our commanders and senior NCOs to handle such cases? 

Answer: As directed by the Commandant’s Sexual Assault Prevention and Response (SAPR) 
Campaign Plan, SAPR training grows along with our Marines, following a holistic, progressive 
path that is commensurate with each audience’s knowledge and responsibilities. The Marine 
Corps has instituted a formal tw'o-hour ethics package course of instruction titled “Whole of 
Character” for all Marine Corps enli.stees who are awaiting travel to recruit training. It is designed 
to introduce young men and women to the Marine Corps ethos of honor, courage, and 
commitment, while addressing the Marine Corps position on sexual assault, harassment, hazing, 
and alcohol abuse. In addition, our Marine Corps recruit depots (Parris Island and San Diego) now 
conduct a series of SAPR-related trainings, including: a training on the first day of arrival 
conducted by a Uniformed Victim Advocate; a lecture on fraining Day 10 given by the MCRD 
academics department; a foot locker discussion with their Senior Drill Instructor on Training Day 
50; and a presentation at the end of recruit training of the Marine Corps “Lost Honor” video, which 
includes interviews w-ith four Marines convicted of sexual assault, each recounting the various 
circumstances and decisions loading up to them committing sexual assault. 

In July 20 1 4, the Marine Corps released a new annual training requirement called “Step Up” that is 
designed specifically for Junior Marines, our highest at-risk population for sexual assault. This 
90-minute interactive program is in line with the Marine Corps' primary prevention strategy of 
peer-to-peer bystander intervention, emphasizing that Marines have an inherent duty to protect 
each other from sexual assault. This training clearly defines sexual assault and teaches Marines 
strategies and techniques to safely intervene and stop a sexual assault from occurring. “Step Up” 
also teaches Junior Marines about healthy relationships, consent, sexual harassment, and reporting 
and service options for victims. 

The Marino Corps SAPR Program also conducts training for our leaders. Released in October 
2011, the “Take A Stand” curriculum is designed to leach bystander intervention to 
noncommissioned officers, who serve as finst-line supervisors for our highest at-risk demographic 
for sexual assault. For prospective commanders and senior enlisted leaders, SAPR conducts 
training at the Commandant’s Combined Commandership Course, including a designated brief by 
the Installation Sexual Assault Response Coordinator within 30 days of assuming command. 
SAPR training at senior enlisted Professional Military Education programs consists of a 90-minute 
course that focuses on their SAPR roles and responsibilities as leaders. In addition, the Marine 
Corps is continuing to expand its SAPR training continuum with the in-progress development of a 
commander refresher course as annual training for command teams, as well as an annual training 
curriculum specifically designed for Company Grade Officers and Staff Non-Commissioned 
Officers that is commensurate with their increased level of responsibility and knowledge. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 


Question: During last year's hearing, you all were asked if the Services are seeing positive results 
of the "VOW to Hire Heroes Act"? Are you noticing an increase and are there any quantitative 
results you can provide at this time? 

Answer: The Marine Corps has been a leader in ensuring a smooth transition for Marines. With 
the caveat of the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) directed change in VOW compliance 
computation the Marine Corps can report: 

Fiscal Year (FY) 2014 

FY 1 4 Total USMC VOW Compliance for Active Duty ~ 87.5% 

FY14 Total USMC VOW Compliance for Reserve component - 7% 

FY14 Total USMC VOW Compliance for Active Duty and Reserve component - 
72.9% 

In FY14, our focus of effort was achieving a high rate of Active Component VOW compliance. 
We noted that a high percentage of Reserve Component Marines were on active duty for initial 
training and are returning as planned to the civilian sector. We are focusing on Reserve 
Component compliance in FYl 5 and arc already seeing an increased rate of VOW Act 
compliance. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 


Question: Do you have anything similar to the Army's Solider for Life program? 

Answer: The Marine for Life program is an extension of a tenet of the unique Marine ethos - 
“Once a Marine, Always a Marine,” and has been in existence since 2002, It is a continuation of 
the Corps’ strategic engagement with Marines and their families across the continuum of the 
Marine For Life cycle - from entry into the Corps through their transition back to their 
communities as Marine veterans. Marine For Life provides Marine veterans with connectivity and 
long-lasting accessibility to the Marine Corps and to external career opportunities - in 
employment, education, careeiVtcchnical, and entrepreneurial endeavors. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L . Green follows:] 


Question: Where are the services in regard to the lifting on the prohibitions on women serving in 
various Military Occupational Specialties, do you think attrition and medical issues are a key- 
factor and how can we address these issues? 

Answer: The Marine Corps is executing a deliberate, measured, and responsible campaign plan to 
implement the Secretary of Defense directive of 24 Jan 2013 that rescinded the Direct Ground 
Combat Definition and Assignment Rule. Under this plan, the Marine Corps opened over 94% of 
our Primary Military Occupational Specialties (MOSs) and 20 additional ground combat arms 
units to our female Marines. Further, we are developing and validating operationally relevant, 
gender neutral, occupational physical standards that we will use for qualification and continuation 
in ground combat arms MOSs. Finally, we are drafting the necessary policies to ensure that female 
Marines are integrated smoothly and effectively into ground combat arms MOSs and units. We 
are basing all of these actions on a range of comprehensive, scientifically rigorous research 
studies. 

Across every aspect of our campaign plan, our goals have been to enhance combat readiness and 
set Marines up for success in their occupations. To meet these goals, we have investigated and 
continue to monitor attrition and injury rates of the female Marines that wo have assigned to 
ground combat arms MOSs and unit. While our research is still ongoing and will continue 
throughout implementation, we do know that setting rigorous, operationally relevant physical 
standards and holding all Marines to those standards is the best way to mitigate attrition and 
minimize injury rates. This is why Marine Corps standards have been and will continue to be the 
central aspect of our approach. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for Sergeant 
Major Ronald L. Green follows:] 


Question; Has the continuing discussion over changing military benefits impacted morale? What 
factors should vve (Congress) be considering as this issue continues to move forward? 

Answer: The Marine Corps conducts retention surveys of Marines on a regular basis. Based on 
data from these surveys, no evidence exists that discussions about compensation reform is harming 
the morale of the force. Survey results indicate that the majority of respondents report being 
satisfied with life in the Marine Corps, This majority has held relatively steady over the last three 
years. Additionally, recruiting and retention of our Marines remains strong, and we are seeing no 
negative impacts due to ongoing discussion about changing military compensation and benefits. 
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[Questions t'or the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for 
Chief Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 


Question: What policies and programs are currently in place to combat sexual assault and 
provide immediate care and assistance to victims of sexual assault? 

Answer: The Air Force established a Sexual Assault Prevention and Response (SAPR) program 
in 2005 under the Deputy Chief of Staff for Manpower, Personnel and Services. The SAPR 
program provides education and training to all our military and civilian members throughout 
their Air Force careers, to prevent sexual assault, enhance response capability, establish victim 
support, encourage victims to come forward and hold perpetrators appropriately accountable. In 
July 2013, the Air Force realigned the SAPR office to the Vice Chief of Staff and added 
significantly more staff from all the disciplines that provide sexual assault prevention and 
response capabilities to provide a more holistic approach to addressing this crime. 

The Air Force instituted several measures to ensure leadership is fully engaged in preventing 
sexual assaults and supporting victims. Commanders are notified of sexual assaults involving 
their members and are required to take immediate steps to ensure the victim’s physical safety, 
emotional security, and medical needs are met. This includes a determination of whether a 
temporary or permanent reassignment or relocation of the victim or alleged assailant is required. 
Commanders also meet with judge advocates on all cases involving sexual assault, ensuring they 
are fully informed of their responsibilities and legal options. Additionally, the Air Force has 
directed personnel convicted of sexual assault be automatically considered for administrative 
separation in a prompt manner. If the commander’s recommendation is to retain the individual, 
the commander must explain how the member meets retention criteria. If a commander 
recommends retention for an officer, then the commander must send the recommendation to the 
Show-Cause Authority (SCA), normally the wing commander ifa general officer or the General 
Court-Martial Convening Authority. The SCA cither approves or disapproves the waiver. If the 
commander recommends retention for an enlisted member, the recommendation is sent to the 
Special Court-Martial (SCM) Authority for processing (normally the wing commander). If the 
SCM recommends approval of the waiver, it is sent to the General Court-Martial Convening 
Authority for final action. If the waiver is disapproved, discharge processing must start at once. 
If the waiver is approved, no further action is required. Furthermore, all commanders’ training 
incorporates added focus on empathy and understanding, a critical piece to empowering victims. 
This is in addition to the proce.sses, procedures, and available resources to help Airmen heal. 

Several institutional safeguards are in place to effectively dissuade, deter and detect 
unprofessional conduct and hold those accountable who have violated standards. Measures to 
protect and educate all our incoming Airmen include briefings in Military Entrance Processing 
Stations. Basic Military Training, the United States Air Force Academy, Officer Training 
School, and Reserve Officer Training Corps on sexual assault/harassment, unprofessional 
relationships, and maltreatment. These briefings explain how to report sexual assault, advertise 
the availability of the 24/7 Sexual Assault Response Coordinator (SARC) Jlotiines, and identify 
our robust SAPR support to Airmen. We are dedicated to identifying mistreatment early and 
teaching our force it is unacceptable, against our core values and will not be tolerated. 
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The Air Force has established a central repository for SAPR training material, vetted through the 
Air Force SAPR training office and subject matter experts. For SAPR-related content delivery, 
SAPR experts lead the sessions to ensure SAPR messages are consistently presented and core 
competencies and learning objectives are unvaryingly met. .Ail Airmen are trained and educated 
about sexual assault prevention and response throughout their time in service. Central to all 
training curricula is the idea of promoting a climate of dignity, respect and responsibility. 

In executing the program, at the tip of the spear, the Air Force has 22 1 S ARCs, 1 02 tull time 
victim advocates, 40 special victims’ counsel, 24 special investigators, and 9 special unit senior 
trial counsel all working together to combat sexual assault. Additionally, the Air Force has over 
2,000 trained and credentialed volunteer victim advocates willing to answer calls 24/7. Finally, 
the Air Force provided a full SAPR program overview and progress update in the report to the 
President of the United States. For further information, please visit 

httn://www.sapr.mil/miblic/docs/repoi'ts/'FY14 POTUS/FY14 DoD Report to P OTUS Fnclps 
lire 3 Air Force.pdf 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for 
Chief Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows;] 


Question: Incidents of assault appear to be highest among the !8-24 year old, junior enlisted 
population. What programs are in place at initial entry training locations? What programs are in 
place to help train our commanders and senior NCOs to handle such cases? 

Answer: All Airmen are trained and educated about sexual assault prevention and response 
throughout their time in service. The Air Force Sexual Assault Prevention and Response Office 
continually assesses, implements core competencies, and continues to update all sexual assault 
prevention-related training and programs based on latest evidenced based research, practices, and 
lessons learned. .Air Force sexual assault prevention and response training programs are under 
constant review. Curriculum is specific for the Airman’s developmental level, professional 
responsibilities, and in-line with best adult learning theory practices. Education and training in 
sexual assault prevention and response is continuous throughout an Airman’s career. 

Enlisted Recruiting: Sexual Assault Prevention and Response education and training begins as 
soon as an Air Force applicant meets w'ith a recruiter. Starting from first contact with a recruiter 
and continuing through an Airman’s professional military education, the Air Force builds upon 
established sexual assault prevention and response core competencies and learning objectives tor 
all training. Recruiters brief new recruits on the definitions of sexual assault, sexual harassment, 
unprofessional relationships, maltreatment, poor training, and the requirement to report 
misconduct in the recruitment phase. The recruiter’s goal is to ensure applicants understand that 
the Air Force does not and will not tolerate these negative behaviors. The recruiters also ensure 
new recruits understand the Air Force Sexual Assault Prevention and Response Program 
reporting procedures should they happen to be subjected to or witness anyone carrying out these 
offenses. To guarantee the message is received, the Air Force gives the same briefing again after 
the recruits arrive at Basic Military Training. The sexual assault prevention and response 
education continues at Basic Military Training, where 1 1 .5-hours of core training focus on 
gender diversity, sexual harassment, and sexual assault. Instructors engage new recruits in 
discussions about how media, social media, and culture affect gender diversity, sexual 
harassment, and sexual assault. Every trainee must review the Second Air Force Commander's 
and Command Chiefs video on their rights and duties of a United Slates Air Force trainee in 
Basic Military Training as well as a similar one in technical training. 

On January 27, 2015, Joint Base San Antonio-Lackland, Texas welcomed the first class of 
.Airmen who will participate in the Basic Military Training (BMT) Capstone Week, a final week 
dedicated entirely to character development. We restructured our eight and a half week BMT 
program to provide our Airmen with an education that transcends conformity by delivering core 
life skill training. This training will be the initial and most crucial phase of developing resilient 
Airmen. Not only will this training prepare our Airmen for their first assignment, it will 
reinforce our core values of integrity, service and excellence and better prepare our newe.st 
Airmen to assimilate into our Air Force with essential social and life skills. 

New recruits who complete Basic Military Training then attend a Technical School for their 
specific Air Force Specialty Code. In technical training new Airmen receive two hours of 
scenario-based, sexual assault response coordinator-led discussions along with a four hour block 
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of instruction based on scenarios they will face while in the community, classroom, dormitory, 
and elsewhere. Examples involving social media, texting, and drinking are used throughout 
training to remain relevant and real to experiences the new recruits may face. Additionally, 
students are now tested on content and procedures. During another block of training conducted 
by the .ludge Advocate, information that emphasizes the policies and cases of unprofessional 
relationships and sexual assault are shared to enhance education and awareness. 

Upon arrival at their first duty station, newly enlisted Airmen attend a course of instruction at the 
First Term .Airman’s Center. The course facilitates an Airman’s transition from the training 
environment to their first duty station. At the First Term Airman Center, Airmen learn about a 
wide variety of installation-specific topics to include the installation’s Sexual Assault Prevention 
and Response Program. Airmen are introduced to the installation sexual assault response 
coordinator and given his or her contact information and receive a minimum of one-hour of 
sexual assault prevention and response training. The sexual assault prevention and response 
training concentrates on specific services offered by the installation, reporting avenues, first 
responder and local law enforcement contact information, and ongoing awareness campaigns. 
This venue allows for more discussion about the influence of culture and social media on 
sexuality, gender expectations, and response to sexual assault. In addition, new Airmen receive 
annual Sexual Assault Prevention and Response training along with the rest of the force. This 
year’s annual training speaks directly to the influence of media and social media on gender 
expectations and sexual assault. 

Officer Accessions Training: Officers in the United States Air Force join the Air Force through 
one of three avenues: The United States Air Force Academy, Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
or Officer Training School. 


United States Air Force Academy: The Air Force Academy is committed to the advancement of 
values and behaviors required of military officers. The Air Force Academy is also dedicated to 
increasing sexual assault prevention and response education, victim confidence associated with 
reporting and victim support, To ensure a continuum of sexual assault training throughout the 
four-year degree program at the academy, the curriculum was enhanced in 201 3 with a 
philosophy that within the first year, the cadet is a follower; second year a role model; third year 
a worker/coach; and fourth year a leader. 

• As a follower, three and a half hours are dedicated to content focusing on addressing 
definitions, roles, policies, gender issues, safety measures and bystander intervention. 

• Asa role model, two and a half hours are dedicated to address content covering 
con.sequences along with verbal and nonverbal communication of sexual cues. One 
training exercise uses a real life scenario that specifically involved social media and the 
harmful outcomes related to gender expectations. 

• .As a worker/coach, four hours are dedicated to address prevention behaviors, victim 
psychology, holding peers appropriately accountable, victim empathy, and helping 
behaviors. 
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• Finally, as a leader, two and a half hours are dedicated to focusing on legal implications 
and leadership roles in preventing sexual assaults. 

The academy conducts sexual assault prevention and response training via large group 
briefings, small group facilitation, subject matter expert guest speakers, and leadership panels 
along with peer facilitated scenario discussions. The discussion of social factors that influence 
the continuum of harm and negative social norms are interspersed in training. These include 
sexism, social media, and hostility towards women, hostile masculinity, and gender expectations. 

The Air University Holm Center: manages these Air Force Officer Commissioning Programs. 
The center sets the parameters within which Air Force officers must function for good order and 
discipline, clearly establishes differences between acceptable and unacceptable behavior, and 
emphasizes the consequences of not adhering to stated policies regarding acceptable behavior. 
Special emphasis is placed on ensuring faculty members and newly commissioned second 
lieutenants are fully aware and accepting of the Department of Defense standards on sexual 
assault prevention and response. The Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps and Officer 
Training School Programs lay the foundation for .sexual assault prevention and response for these 
officers. 

Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps: This officer accession source is a college program 
offered at more than 1.100 colleges and universities across the United States. To ensure a 
continuum of sexual assault prevention training throughout the Air Force Reserve Officer 
Training Corps Program, the following content is presented in a three-hour block of instruction 
each semester. 

• An explanation of the Sexual Assault Prevention and Response Program to include: 
definitions of sexual assault, consent, and confidentiality; risks associated with alcohol 
use; the roles of a perpetrator, facilitator, bystander and victim; the wingman concept; the 
effects sexual assault can have on a unit's trust and cohesion; the importance of empathy 
to a victim; and how gender relations and sexism can impact trust and mission 
accomplishment. 

• A case study addressing how to handle a sexual assault from both the victim and 
leadership .standpoints as well a.s inappropriate relationships among military members. 

During a cadet’s field training encampment, which occurs between their sophomore and junior 
year, cadets receive a visit from the Maxwell Air Force Base Sexual Assault Response 
Coordinator. The sexual assault response coordinator discusses his or her role and 
responsibilities during the encampment, and a victim advocate's role in supporting a sexual 
assault victim. The sexual assault response coordinator is available during the encampment to 
discuss sexual assault reporting options and to answer cadet questions about the Sexual Assault 
Prevention and Response Program. In the summer of 2014, the field training encampment 
Sexual Assault Prevention and Response Curriculum incorporated “Sex Signals”, a traveling 
sexual assault awareness production. The inclusion of this production into field training enables 
the Air Force to educate future officers on dating, sex, and the core issue of understanding 
consent, which is vital to .Air Force prevention efforts. 
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Officer Training School: Officer Training School is a rigorous, nine-week program designed to 
challenge a person both mentally and physically. Similar to the Air force Reserve Officer 
Training Corps, Officer Training School candidates receive Air University Holm Center- 
developed training. Officer candidates receive three hours of dedicated sexual assault prevention 
and response training, primarily taught during the introductory phase of the course and 
reemphasized throughout. The sexual assault prevention block of instruction is similar to the Air 
Force Reserve Officer Training Corps semester training. A summary of the cutTiculum is shown 
below. 


• The sexual assault response coordinator responsibilities and availability while in training 
and the role of the victim advocate. 

• A visit by the Maxwell Air Force Base Sexual Assault Response Coordinator to further 
discuss the sexual assault program to include restricted and unrestricled reporting as well 
as to answer questions. 

• An explanation of the Sexual Assault Prevention and Response Program to include 
definitions of sexual assault; consent; confidentiality; risks associated with alcohol use; 
the roles of a perpetrator, facilitator, bystander and victim; the wingman concept; the 
eflects sexual assault can have on a unit’s trust and cohesion; the importance of empathy 
to a victim; and how gender relations and sexism can impact trust and mission 
accomplishment, 

• A case study addressing how to handle a sexual assault from both the victim and 
leadership standpoints as well as inappropriate relationships among military members. 

• A student assessment completed at the end of Officer Training School. 

Newly commissioned officers continue their education and training in Sexual Assault Prevention 
and Response as they enter their first assignment by attending mandatory annual training and 
through their continued professional military educalion. 

Specialized Leader Training: All Air Force leadership courses have sexual assault prevention 
and response specific training. Changes to mandatory and ancillary training on sexual assault 
prevention and response address specific issues as they relate to each Airman s role as they 
progress in rank and increase leadership respon,sibilities. As Enlisted and Officers gain rank they 
also increase their personal and professional role in prevention and response to sexual assault. 

Pre-Command Course; Prior to taking command, wing and group commanders attend this 
course and receive sexual assault prevention and response training. Both the Judge .Advocate 
and the Inspector General functional provide information at it relates to leaders’ role in Air Force 
sexual assault prevention and response. Additionally, the director of the Air Force Sexual 
Assault Prevention and Response Office conducts a three-hour session. The training consists ot 
presentations about sexual assault prevalence and reporting data, the neurobiology of trauma, 
primary prevention, offender dynamics, and professional and social retaliation. The course also 
provides commanders with recoiTiniendations of w'hat they can implement at theii base to lead 
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sexual assault prevention efforts and support victims. 

Additionally, a pre-test is administered to prospective students to determine a commanders' 
baseline sexual assault prevention knowledge. The pre-test results are used to customize and 
individualize course content to meet the course’s knowledge and training objectives. At the 
conclusion of the course, post-assessments are administered to determine how' efl'ectively 
commanders grasp the material. In 2014, the results showed an improvement in overall class 
score and correct answers given for each question, and an increase in leaders' self-assessment of 
their confidence to address sexual assault prevention and response in their units. 

Senior Non-commissioned Officer Academy: The Senior Non-commissioned Officer Academy 
is the third level of enlisted professional military education. The academy prepares senior non- 
commissioned officers to lead the enlisted force in the employment of air, space, and cyberspace 
power in support of the United States national security objectives. It is located at 
Maxwell-Gunter Annex, .Alabama. The academy provides 60 minutes of sexual assault 
prevention and response content focusing on fostering an environment of dignity and respect, 
victim psychology, and the impact of sexual assault on readiness to senior enlisted leaders at the 
master sergeant level and above. Senior Non-commissioned Officers learn their specific role in 
responding to and supporting victims. During fiscal year 2014, a course material review 
assessed and validated that the Senior Non-commissioned Officer Academy was meeting all of 
the Department of Defense core competencies and learning objectives. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for 
Chief Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 


Question: During last year's hearing, you all were asked if the Services are seeing positive 
results of the "VOW to Hire Heroes Act"? Are you noticing an increase and are there any 
quantitative results you can provide at this time? 

Ansiver: The Air Force tracks VOWWEl compliance monthly. Active Duty compliance is 94 
percent and commanders continue to encourage and support separating and retiring Airmen 
participation to push efforts towards 100 percent compliance. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for 
Chief Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 


Question: Do you have anything similar to the Army's Soldier for Life program? 

Answer: While we do not have a program similar to Soldier for Life, the Air Force provides 
many of the same services as the Soldier for Life Program. We ensure all Airmen (active duty, 
Criiard, and Reserve) separating or retiring, are provided with the right tools to transition out of 
the military service. Members are required to complete the Transition Assistance Program 
(TAP) which is overseen by our Airman & Family Readiness Centers (A&FRCs). Retiring 
Airmen are able to access those TAP services as long as needed. For those Airmen who 
separate, but do not retire and do not have an military identification card, information and 
referrals are still available as our Airman and Family Readiness services will connect them with 
the right resources at the Department of Veterans Affairs, Department of Labor, or with state- 
level services. As well, we rely on our Retiree Services specified in Air Force Instruction 36- 
3 1 06, to support our retirees. Air Force retirees are encouraged and welcome to use all 
A&FRCs' TAP services. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for 
Chief Master Sergeant .raraes A. Cody follows:] 


Question: Where are the services in regard to the lifting on the prohibitions on women serving 
in various Military Occupational Specialties, do you think attrition and medical issues are a key 
factor and how can we address these issues? 

Answer: The Air Force continues to make great progress on its Women in Service Review High 
Level Implementation Plan, which has three primary tasks. These tasks include: to eliminate 
gender-specific policies and assignment restrictions; develop and validate occupationally 
specific, operationally relevant, and gender neutral mental and physical performance tests and 
standards in accordance with public law, and to integrate women into the remaining career fields, 
considering each aspect of the personnel lifecycle (recruit, assess and select, train and develop). 
The Air Force's timeline for making a recommendation is on track to meet the timeline for the 
Secretary of Defense to announce, on or about January 1, 2016, his decision to open previously 
closed career fields/positions and any exceptions to policy. Career fields and positions will be 
opened after the Secretary of Defense's approval and the congressional statutory w aiting period. 

As part of our review, we are considering attrition and medical issues, along with other factors, 
to include the physical and mental performance standards that tie to the operational mission 
requirements. The Air Force is evaluating required medical standards for female members who 
could be assigned in the Battlefield Airman career fields, to include medical/psychological 
support and potential injuries. Attrition for both males and females is an interest item for our 
Battlefield Airman career fields as a whole since being a Battlefield Airman is difficult duty. 

Any new standards are planned to include improved injury prevention practices in the tasks as 
well as the training, reinforced by strength and conditioning programs tailored to enhance 
mission performance and mitigate injuries in combat. By incorporating prevention practices, 
attrition and medical concerns should be mitigated to the greatest extent possible. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congressman Bishop for 
Chief Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 


Question: Has the continuing discussion over changing military benefits impacted morale? 
What factors should we (Congress) be considering as this issue continues to move forward? 

Answer: Your Airmen in the United States Air Force are honored to serve their country. They 
are proud to accomplish the mission and pursue excellence every day they wear the uniform. 
However, continuous discussion on changing military benefits has brought a significant level of 
uncertainly to the force, which causes anxiety, creating stress and impacting morale. Airmen are 
connected to the conversation more today than they have been in the past. They hear the 
different discussions and are anxiously awaiting an.swers. Our Airmen want to serve, but today 
they are unsure how their service will impact their family in the future with respect to 
compensation, education and medical benefits, and community and family programs. 

As Congress continues to move the issue forward, the elected body must consider the long term 
impact the collective uncertainty can have on the force. The Subcommittee must w'ork with the 
Services to move towards solutions and begin to collectively communicate with the force. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswoman Lee for Command 
Sergeant Major Daniel A. Dailey follows:] 


I'd like to ask you more about Army credentialing efforts with trade skills for soldiers once they 
leave the Army. One of the main barriers to veterans entering the civilian workforce is the lack of 
harmonization of certification between military skills and civilian counterparts. For example, an 
Air Force mechanic can repair military planes, but cannot work on a Delta 747 because the military 
air mechanic certification process is different than the civilian certification process. This makes it 
very difficult for returning service men and women to reenter the workforce. 

Question: What is the Army doing to cooperate with the Department of Defense and Department 
of Veteran Affairs to ensure that our service members are able to reenter the w'orkforce easily 
when they return home? 

Answer: fhe Army is committed to ensuring that all transitioning Soldiers are aware of the 
resources and tools available to them to achieve their transition goal, whether it is employment, job 
or technical training, or accessing higher education. The Army works very closely with the offices 
of Veterans Affairs, Department of Labor, and Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) 
Transition to Veterans Program Office (TVPO), Defense Manpower Data Center (DMDC) and 
other Army transition stakeholders (e.g., Combined .Arms Support Command) to coordinate and 
synchronize the delivery and improvement of transition services. The Army continues to work to 
establish partnerships with employers linking transitioning Soldiers to technical training 
opportunities, career development experiences, and meaningful employment prior to their 
transition from active duty. To date, the Army has developed over 78 credentialing programs, 
which are currently being piloted, researched or developed across 47 Military Occupational 
Specialties (MOS); 1.5,465 certifications have been awarded at an average cost of $290.00 per 
Soldier. 

Pre-apprenticeship and internship programs established at many installations provide transitioning 
Soldiers with the technical training and the employment skills and abilities necessary to compete 
for jobs in the civilian sector. But this cannot be satisfactorily accomplished without adequate 
collaboration with the civilian employment training sy.stem, including private business networks, 
which Fort Lee in Virginia has modeled for installations across the country. Partnerships with 
organizations like the Commonwealth Center for Advance Logistics (CCALS) in Virginia provide 
training on the development of new and advanced solutions to optimize logistics efficiency, reduce 
costs and maximize logistics systems value. Similarly, Joint Base Lewis-McChord continues to 
work with the United .Association of Plumbers and Pipefitters to establish pre-apprenticeship 
programs in welding and heating, ventilation and air conditioning. These programs have expanded 
to other installations, resulting in well-paying jobs for Soldiers immediately after transition from 
active duty. All transitioning Soldiers, at a minimum, are counseled on the use of Post 9/1 1 G! Bill 
benefits for post-secondary/ technical training programs and are shown how to access the list of 
Department of Labor's registered apprenticeship programs. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswoman Lee for Sergeant 
Major Ronald I,. Green follows:] 


Question: Mental health services are vital to our servicemen and women, and 1 want to be sure 
that every service member has access to these services. Could you please expand on how the Army- 
advances these goals with its Behavior Health Units, in both training and treatment? What 
resources will you need to continue to provide these services? 

Answer; The Marine Corps utilizes a host of resources to ensure that the mental health needs of 
Marines are met. 

Specialty mental health care is available at all medical treatment facilities on Marine Corps 
installations. These services are provided by a combination of active duty, civilian, and contract 
personnel, consisting of psychiatrists, psychologists, licensed clinical social workers, and 
psychiatric nurse practitioners, along with support staff. Our numbers of providers have increased 
significantly over the past several years to ensure treatment remains available within Tricare 
access standards. These personnel are dedicated to ensuring that evidence-based care is provided 
for the full range of mental health and substance use issues, consistent with DoD/VA Clinical 
Practice Guidelines (CPGs). They are also required to maintain adequate training on these CPGs, 
and to achieve annual training milestones to maintain licensure. 

In addition, supportive, non-medical counseling is available through a variety of services 
administered by the Marine and Family Programs Division of Marine Corps Community Services 
(MCCS). In 2013, The Navy Bureau of Medicine and Surgery signed a Memorandum of 
Understanding with MCCS to create a comprehensive system of psychological health care on 
Marine Corps installations. The intent of this MOU is to establish a seamless system of care, 
ranging from non-medical counseling through all levels of medical treatment, to ensure that our 
care systems are coordinated, not redundant, and easily navigable by Marines, their families, and 
their chains of command. 

Marine Corps infantry units also benefit from active duly mental health providers who are 
embedded within their operational commands. We feel that the use of such embedded mental 
health assets increases access to care, reduces the stigma associated with such care, and helps 
commands balance the need for confidential care with the need for communication up the chain of 
command. 

In order for these resources to continue, all leaders must be supportive of the fact that the mental 
health needs of our active duty communities will continue even after the cessation of hostilities. 
Given the fact that mental health symptoms can arise long after a particular trauma has been 
experienced, we will need to maintain our current level of resources well into the future. 
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[Questions for the Record submitted by Congresswoman Lee for 
Chief Master Sergeant James A. Cody follows:] 

AIDS-HIV Policy 

As a longtime advocate for marginalized HIV positive individuals, I am concerned about 
discriminatory treatment of those who are infected and who are serving in the U.S. military. 1 
have long been concerned about violations of their civil rights and want to ensure they are not 
being denied access to opportunities they are qualified for. I am concerned that HIV positive 
servicemembers face discrimination with regard to recruitment, deployment and fitness for duty 
and that our current policies do not take in to account current medical advances particularly with 
Pre-Exposure Prophylaxis, PrEP, which is a new HIV prevention method. 

Question: Could you please speak to the Air Force's HIV/AIDS policies and justifications for 
them? For instance why are HIV + individuals prohibited from enlisting, and not being retained 
for higher level combat missions even if they are fit for duty? 

Answer: Air Force HIV/.^IDS policy is derived from Department of Defense Instruction 
6485.01 which denies eligibility for military service to persons with laboratory evidence of HIV 
infection for appointment, pre-appointment, or initial entry training for military service. Entry to 
military service is similarly denied to individuals with other medical conditions that increase the 
likelihood of future health complications and which may jeopardize the military mission. HIV 
infected members in the Air Force may receive overseas assignments and may deploy u.sing the 
normal waiver process established for chronic diseases. This process has allow'ed a number of 
HIV infected members to serve overseas. Airmen serving with HIV are not arbitrarily separated 
as long as they are physically able to serve. .Airmen with HIV may be discharged when found 
not to have complied with lawfully ordered preventive medicine procedures; however, results 
obtained from laboratory tests for HIV may not, by themselves, be the basis for involuntary 
separation of the airman, An active duty service member with laboratory evidence of HIV infection 
determined to be fit for duty will be allowed to serve in a manner that ensures access to appropriate 
medical care. 



